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May  i  st,   1668. 

Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning  busy.  Then 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  met  Sir  W.  Pen,  who 
labours  to  have  his  answer  to  his  impeachment,  and  sent 
down  from  the  Lords'  House,  read  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; but  they  are  so  busy  on  other  matters,  that  he  can- 
not, and  thereby  will,  as  he  believes,  by  design, be  prevented 
from  going  to  sea  this  year.  Here  met  my  cozen  Thomas 
Pepys  of  Deptford,  and  took  some  turns  with  him;  who  is 
mightily  troubled  for  this  Act  now  passed  against  Con- 
venticles, and  in  few  words,  and  sober,  do  lament  the 
condition  we  are  in,  by  a  negligent  Prince  and  a  mad 
Parliament.  Thence  I  by  coach  to  the  Temple,  and  there 
set  him  down,  and  then  to  Sir  G.  Carteret's  to  dine,  but  he 
not  being  at  home,  I  back  again  to  the  New  Exchange  a 
little,  and  thence  back  again  to  Hercules  Pillars,  and  there 
dined  all  alone,  and  then  to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there 
saw  "  The  Surprizall ;  "  and  a  disorder  in  the  pit  by  its  rain- 
ing in,  from  the  cupola  at  top,  it  being  a  very  foul  day,  and 
cold,  so  as  there  are  few  I  believe  go  to  the  Park  to-day,  if 
any.  Thence  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  I  understand 
how  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords  are  like  to  disagree 
very  much,  about  the  business  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  one  Skinner; x  to  the  latter  of  which  the  Lords  have 

1  The  dispute  here  alluded  to  had  its  origin  in  a  petition  against  the 
East  India  Company,  presented  to  the  Peers  by  Thomas  Skinner,  a  mer- 
chant, which  led  to  the  memorable  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  upon  a  question  of  privilege.  The  particulars  of  the  case 
are  detailed  in  Lingard's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  xii.,  p.  234,  fourth 
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awarded  ^5,000  from  the  former,  for  some  wrong  done 
him  heretofore;  and  the  former  appealing  to  the  Commons, 
the  Lords  vote  their  petition  a  libell;  and  so  there  is  like 
to  follow  very  hot  work.  Thence  by  water,  not  being  able 
to  get  a  coach,  nor  boat  but  a  sculler,  and  that  with  com- 
pany, it  being  so  foul  a  day,  to  the  Old  Swan,  and  so  home, 
and  there  spent  the  evening,  making  Baity  read  to  me,  and 
so  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

2nd.  Up,  and  at  the  office  all  the  morning.  At  noon 
with  Lord  Brouncker  in  his  coach  as  far  as  the  Temple,  and 
there  'light  and  to  Hercules  Pillars,  and  there  dined,  and 
thence  to  the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse,  at  a  little  past 
twelve,  to  get  a  good  place  in  the  pit,  against  the  new  play, 
and  there  setting  a  poor  man  to  keep  my  place,  I  out,  and 
spent  an  hour  at  Martin's,  my  bookseller's,  and  so  back 
again,  where  I  find  the  house  quite  full.  But  I  had  my 
place,  and  by  and  by  the  King  comes  and  the  Duke  of  York; 
and  then  the  play  begins,  called  "The  Sullen  Lovers;  or, 
The  Impertinents,"  1  having  many  good  humours  in  it,  but 
the  play  tedious,  and  no  design  at  all  in  it.  But  a  little 
boy,  for  a  farce,  do  dance  Polichinelli,  the  best  that  ever 
anything  was  done  in  the  world,  by  all  men's  report:  most 
pleased  with  that,  beyond  anything  in  the  world,  and  much 
beyond  all  the  play.  Thence  to  the  King's  house  to  see 
Knepp,  but  the  play  done;  and  so  I  took  a  hackney  alone, 
and  to  the  park,  and  there  spent  the  evening,  and  to  the 
lodge,  and  drank  new  milk.  And  so  home  to  the  Office, 
ended  my  letters,  and,  to  spare  my  eyes,  home,  and  played 
on  my  pipes,  and  so  to  bed. 

3rd  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  to  church,  where  I  saw  Sir 
A.  Rickard,  though  he  be  under  the  Black  Rod,  by  order  of 
the  Lords'  House,  upon  the  quarrel  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  Skinner,  which  is  like  to  come  to  a  very  great 

edition.  The  session  was  prorogued  without  the  matter  being  settled, 
and  the  dispute  was  only  adjusted  in  1670  by  the  Peers  consenting  to  the 
expedient  proposed  by  the  Commons,  that  a  general  razure  should  be 
made  of  all  the  transactions  relating  to  the  disputed  point.  Anchitel 
Grey,  in  his  "  Debates,"  vol.  i.,  p.  150,  speaking  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  Houses,  states,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  them,  the  king  recom- 
mended the  entries  relating  thereto  should  be  erased  from  their  journals. 
Grey,  however,  has  preserved  an  account  of  this  memorable  case.  —  B. 
1  A  comedy  by  Thomas  Shadwell,  published  in  1668. 
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heat  between  the  two  Houses.1  At  noon  comes  Mr.  Mills 
and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Turner  and  his  wife,  by  invitation  to 
dinner,  and  we  were  mighty  merry,  and  a  very  pretty  dinner, 
of  my  Bridget  and  Nell's  dressing,  very  handsome.  After 
dinner  to  church  again.  ...  So  home  and  with  Sir  W. 
Pen  took  a  hackney,  and  he  and  I  to  Old  Street,  to  a  brew- 
house  there,  to  see  Sir  Thomas  Teddiman,  who  is  very  ill 
in  bed  of  a  fever,  got,  I  believe,  by  the  fright  the  Parlia- 
ment have  put  him  into,  of  late.  But  he  is  a  good  man, 
a  good  seaman,  and  stout.  Thence  Pen  and  I  to  Islington, 
and  there,  at  the  old  house,  eat,  and  drank,  and  merry,  and 
there  by  chance  giving  two  pretty  fat  boys  each  of  them  a 
cake,  they  proved  to  be  Captain  Holland's  children,  whom 
therefore  I  pity.  So  round  by  Hackney  home,  having  good 
discourse,  he  [Pen]  being  very  open  to  me  in  his  talk,  how 
the  King  ought  to  dissolve  this  Parliament,  when  the  Bill 
of  Money  is  passed,  they  being  never  likely  to  give  him 
more;  how  he  [the  King]  hath  great  opportunity  of  making 
himself  popular  by  stopping  this  Act  against  Conventicles; 
and  how  my  Lord  Lieutenant 2  of  Ireland,  if  the  Parliament 
continue,  will  undoubtedly  fall,  he  having  managed  that 
place  with  so  much  self-seeking,  and  disorder,  and  pleasure, 
and  some  great  men  are  designing  to  overthrow  [him],  as, 
among  the  rest,  my  Lord  Orrery;  and  that  this  will  try  the 
King  mightily,  he  being  a  firm  friend  to  my  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. So  home,  and  to  supper  a  little,  and  then  to  bed, 
having  stepped,  after  I  come  home,  to  Alderman  Backe- 
well's  about  business,  and  there  talked  a  while  with  him 
and  his  wife,  a  fine  woman  of  the  country,  and  how  they 
had  bought  an  estate  at  Buckeworth,3  within  four  miles  of 
Brampton. 

4th.  Up  betimes,  and  by  water  to  Charing  Cross,  and 
so  to  W.  Coventry,  and  there  talked  a  little  with  him,  and 
thence  over  the  Park  to  White  Hall,  and  there  did  a  little 
business  at  the  Treasury,  and  so  to  the  Duke,  and  there 
present  Baity  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  a  letter  from  the 
Board  to  him  about  him,  and  the  Duke  of  York  is  mightily 

1  It  is  given  at  length  in  the  parliamentary  histories.  —  B. 

2  The  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Lieutenant  1643-47, 1648-50, 1662-69, 
1677-85. 

3  A  parish  in  Huntingdonshire,  seven  miles  N.W.  of  Huntingdon. 
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pleased  with  him,  and  I  doubt  not  his  continuance  in 
employment,  which  I  am  glad  of.  Thence  with  Sir  H. 
Cholmly  to  Westminster  Hall  talking,  and  he  crying  mighf 
ily  out  of  the  power  the  House  of  Lords  usurps  in  this 
business  of  the  East  India  Company.  Thence  away  home 
and  there  did  business,  and  so  to  dinner,  my  sister  Michell 
and  I,  and  thence  to  the  Duke  of  York's  house,  and  there 
saw  "The  Impertinents"  again,  and  with  less  pleasure  than 
before,  it  being  but  a  very  contemptible  play,  though  there 
are  many  little  witty  expressions  in  it;  and  the  pit  did 
generally  say  that  of  it.  Thence,  going  out,  Mrs.  Pierce 
called  me  from  the  gallery,  and  there  I  took  her  and  Mrs. 
Corbet  by  coach  up  and  down,  and  took  up  Captain  Rolt 
in  the  street;  and  at  last,  it  being  too  late  to  go  to  the 
Park,  I  carried  them  to  the  Beare  in  Drury  Lane,  and  there 
did  treat  them  with  a  dish  of  mackrell,  the  first  I  have  seen 
this  year,  and  another  dish,  and  mighty  merry;  and  so 
carried  her  home,  and  thence  home  myself,  well  pleased 
with  this  evening's  pleasure,  and  so  to  bed. 

5th.  Up,  and  all  the  morning  at  the  office.  At  noon 
home  to  dinner  and  Creed  with  me,  and  after  dinner  he 
and  I  to  the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse;  and  there  coming 
late,  he  and  I  up  to  the  balcony-box,  where  we  find  my 
Lady  Castlemayne  and  several  great  ladies;  and  there  we 
sat  with  them,  and  I  saw  "The  Impertinents"  once  more, 
now  three  times,  and  the  three  only  days  it  hath  been  acted. 
And  to  see  the  folly  how  the  house  do  this  day  cry  up  the 
play  more  than  yesterday !  and  I  for  that  reason  like  it,  I 
find,  the  better,  too;  by  Sir  Positive  At-all,  I  understand, 
is  meant  Sir  Robert  Howard.  My  Lady  [Castlemayne] 
pretty  well  pleased  with  it;  but  here  I  sat  close  to  her  fine 
woman,  Willson,  who  indeed  is  very  handsome,  but,  they 
say,  with  child  by  the  King.  I  asked,  and  she  told  me 
this  was  the  first  time  her  Lady  had  seen  it,  I  having  a 
mind  to  say  something  to  her.  One  thing  of  familiarity  I 
observed  in  my  Lady  Castlemayne :  she  called  to  one  of 
her  women,  another  that  sat  by  this,  for  a  little  patch  off 
her  face,  and  put  it  into  her  mouth  and  wetted  it,  and  so 
clapped  it  upon  her  own  by  the  side  of  her  mouth,  I  sup- 
pose she  feeling  a  pimple  rising  there.  Thence  with  Creed 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  met  with  cozen  Roger,  who 
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tells  me  of  the  great  conference  this  day  between  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  about  the  business  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, as  being  one  of  the  weightiest  conferences  that  hath 
been,  and  managed  as  weightily.  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  was 
not  there,  it  being  upon  a  mighty  point  of  the  privileges  of 
the  subjects  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  their  being  condemned  by  them  as 
the  Supreme  Court,  which,  we  say,  ought  not  to  be,  but  by 
appeal  from  other  Courts.  And  he  tells  me  that  the  Com- 
mons had  much  the  better  of  them,  in  reason  and  history 
there  quoted,  and  believes  the  Lords  will  let  it  fall.  Thence 
to  walk  in  the  Hall,  and  there  hear  that  Mrs.  Martin's  child, 
my  god-daughter,  is  dead,  and  so  by  water  to  the  Old  Swan, 
and  thence  home,  and  there  a  little  at  Sir  W.  Pen's,  and  so 
to  bed. 

6th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  and  thence  to  White  Hall, 
but  come  too  late  to  see  the  Duke  of  York,  with  whom  my 
business  was,  and  so  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  met  with 
several  people  and  talked  with  them,  and  among  other 
things  understand  that  my  Lord  St.  John  is  meant  by  Mr. 
Woodcocke,  in  "The  Impertinents." 1  Here  met  with 
Mrs.  Washington,  my  old  acquaintance  of  the  Hall,  whose 
husband  has  a  place  in  the  Excise  at  Windsor,  and  it  seems 
lives  well.  I  have  not  seen  her  these  8  or  9  years,  and  she 
begins  to  grow  old,  I  perceive,  visibly.  So  time  do  alter, 
and  do  doubtless  the  like  in  myself.  This  morning  the 
House  is  upon  the  City  Bill,  and  they  say  hath  passed  it, 
though  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  think  to  put  somebody  in 
mind  of  moving  for  the  churches  to  be  allotted  according 
to  the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  not  to  gratify  this 
Bishop,  or  that  College.  Thence  by  water  to  the  New 
Exchange,  where  bought  a  pair  of  shoe-strings,  and  so  to 
Mr.  Pierce's,  where  invited,  and  there  was  Knepp  and 
Mrs.  Foster,  and  here  dined,  but  a  poor,  sluttish  dinner, 
as  usual,  and  so  I  could  not  be  heartily  merry  at  it:  here 

1  "  Whilst  Positive  walks,  like  Woodcock  in  the  park, 

Contriving  projects  with  a  brewer's  clerk." 

Andrew  Marvell's  "  Instructions  to  a  painter,"  part  iii.,  to  which  is  sub- 
joined the  following  note :  "  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  Sir  William 
Bucknell,  the  brewer."  —  Works,  ed.  by  Capt.  E.  Thompson,  vol.  iii., 
p.  405.  — B. 
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saw  her  girl's  picture,  but  it  is  mighty  far  short  of  her 
boy's,  and  not  like  her  neither;  but  it  makes  Hales's  picture 
of  her  boy  appear  a  good  picture.  Thence  to  White  Hall, 
walked  with  Brisband,  who  dined  there  also,  and  thence  I 
back  to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  "The  Virgin 
Martyr,"  and  heard  the  musick  that  I  like  so  well,  and 
intended  to  have  seen  Knepp,  but  I  let  her  alone;  and 
having  there  done,  went  to  Mrs.  Pierce's  back  again,  where 
she  was,  and  there  I  found  her  on  a  pallet  in  the  dark 
.  .  .  ,  that  is  Knepp.  And  so  to  talk,  and  by  and  by  did 
eat  some  curds  and  cream,  and  thence  away  home,  and  it 
being  night,  I  did  walk  in  the  dusk  up  and  down,  round 
through  our  garden,  over  Tower  Hill,  and  so  through 
Crutched  Friars,  three  or  four  times,  and  once  did  meet 
Mercer  and  another  pretty  lady,  but  being  surprized  I  could 
say  little  to  them,  although  I  had  an  opportunity  of  pleasing 
myself  with  them,  but  left  them,  and  then  I  did  see  our 
Nell,  Payne's  daughter,  and  her  je  did  desire  venir  after 
me,  and  so  elle  did  see  me  to  Tower  Hill  to  our  back  entry 
there  that  comes  upon  the  degres  entrant  into  nostra  gar- 
den .  .  .  ,  and  so  parted,  and  je  home  to  put  up  things 
against  to-morrow's  carrier  for  my  wife;  and,  among  others, 
a  very  fine  salmon-pie,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Steventon,  W. 
Hewer's  uncle,  and  so  to  bed. 

7th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning.  At 
noon  home  to  dinner,  and  thither  I  sent  for  Mercer  to  dine 
with  me,  and  after  dinner  she  and  I  called  Mrs.  Turner, 
and  I  carried  them  to  the  Duke  of  York's  house,  and  there 
saw  "The  Man's  the  Master,"  which  proves,  upon  my  see- 
ing it  again,  a  very  good  play.  Thence  called  Knepp  from 
the  King's  house,  where  going  in  for  her,  the  play  being 
done,  I  did  see  Beck  Marshall  come  dressed,  off  of  the 
stage,  and  looks  mighty  fine,  and  pretty,  and  noble :  and 
also  Nell,  in  her  boy's  clothes,  mighty  pretty.  But,  Lord! 
their  confidence !  and  how  many  men  do  hover  about  them 
as  soon  as  they  come  off  the  stage,  and  how  confident  they 
are  in  their  talk !  Here  I  did  kiss  the  pretty  woman  newly 
come,  called  Pegg,1  that  was  Sir  Charles  Sidly's  mistress, 
a  mighty  pretty  woman,  and  seems,   but  is  not,   modest. 

1  Lord  Braybrooke  supposes  this  to  be  Margaret  Hughes,  but  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  this  actress,  described  as  "  newly  come," 
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Here  took  up  Knepp  into  our  coach,  and  all  of  us  with  he 
to  her  lodgings,  and  thither  comes  Bannister  with  a  song  c 
her's,  that  he  hath  set  in  Sir  Charles  Sidly's  play  for  her 
which  is,  I  think,  but  very  meanly  set;  but  this  he  die 
before  us,  teach  her,  and  it  being  but  a  slight,  silly,  shoi 
ayre,  she  learnt  it  presently.  But  I  did  get  him  to  pric 
me  down  the  notes  of  the  Echo  in  "The  Tempest,"  whic 
pleases  me  mightily.  Here  was  also  Haynes,  the  incon 
parable  dancer  of  the  King's  house,  and  a  seeming  civ 
man,  and  sings  pretty  well,  and  they  gone,  we  abroad  t 
Marrowbone,  and  there  walked  in  the  garden,2  the  first  tim 
I  ever  was  there;  and  a  pretty  place  it  is,  and  here  we  ei 
and  drank  and  stayed  till  9  at  night,  and  so  home  by  moor 
shine.  .  .  .  And  so  set  Mrs.  Knepp  at  her  lodgings,  an 
so  the  rest,  and  I  home  talking  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  so  home  to  bed. 

8th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  busy  all  the  morning 
Towards  noon  I  to  Westminster  and  there  understand  thf 
the  Lords'  House  did  sit  till  eleven  o'clock  last  night,  aboi 
the  business  in  difference  between  them  and  the  Common! 
in  the  matter  of  the  East  India  Company.  Here  took 
turn  or  two,  and  up  to  my  Lord  Crew's,  and  there  dined 
where  Mr.  Case,  the  minister,  a  dull  fellow  in  his  talk,  an 
all  in  the  Presbyterian  manner;  a  great  deal  of  noise  an 
a  kind  of  religious  tone,  but  very  dull.  After  dinner  m 
Lord  and  I  together.  He  tells  me  he  hears  that  there  ar 
great  disputes  like  to  be  at  Court,  between  the  factions  c 
the  two  women,  my  Lady  Castlemayne  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
who  is  now  well  again,  and  the  King  hath  made  seven 

could  be  the  mistress  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  one  of  the  origin: 
actresses  of  the  King's  Company,  and  was  the  first  woman  to  a- 
Desdemona. 

1  The  song  in  Sir  C.  Sedley's  play,  "  The  Mulberry  Garden,"  is  "  Al 
Cloris,  that  I  now  could  sit;  "  the  author  of  which,  until  within  the; 
few  years,  was  supposed  to  be  a  Scotchman,  from  the  circumstance  < 
its  having  been  sung  to  a  Scotch  air,  called  "  Gilderoy."  Banister 
music  to  it  has  not  been  discovered.  —  B. 

2  Marylebone  Gardens,  situated  in  the  fields  at  the  back  of  the  man< 
house,  on  ground  now  occupied  by  Beaumont  Street  and  part  of  Devoi 
shire  Street.     The  carriage  entrance  was  in  High  Street,  Marylebone. 

3  The  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  had  recently  been  ill  of  the  smal 
pox.  —  B. 
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public  visits  to  her,  and  like  to  come  to  Court:  the  other 
is  to  go  to  Barkeshire-house,1  which  is  taken  for  her,  and 
they  say  a  Privy-Seal  is  passed  for  ^5,000  for  it.  He 
believes  all  will  come  to  ruin.  Thence  I  to  White  Hall, 
where  the  Duke  of  York  gone  to  the  Lords'  House,  where 
there  is  to  be  a  conference  on  the  Lords'  side  to  the  Com- 
mons this  afternoon,  giving  in  their  Reasons,  which  I  would 
have  been  at,  but  could  not;  for,  going  by  direction  to 
the  Prince's  chamber,2  there  Brouncker,  W.  Pen,  and  Mr. 
Wren,  and  I,  met,  and  did  our  business  with  the  Duke  of 
York.  But,  Lord!  to  see  how  this  play3  of  Sir  Positive 
At-all,  in  abuse  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  do  take,  all  the 
Duke's  and  every  body's  talk  being  of  that,  and  telling 
more  stories  of  him,  of  the  like  nature,  that  it  is  now  the 
town  and  country  talk,  and,  they  say,  is  most  exactly  true. 
The  Duke  of  York  himself  said  that  of  his  playing  at  trap- 
ball  is  true,  and  told  several  other  stories  of  him.  This 
being  done,  Brouncker,  Pen,  and  I  to  Brouncker' s  house, 
and  there  sat  and  talked,  I  asking  many  questions  in  mathe- 
matics to  my  Lord,  which  he  do  me  the  pleasure  to  satisfy 
me  in,  and  here  we  drank  and  so  spent  an  hour,  and  so 
W.  Pen  and  I  home,  and  after  being  with  W.  Pen  at  his 
house  an  hour,  I  home  and  to  bed. 

9th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning  we  sat. 
Here  I  first  hear  that  the  Queene  hath  miscarryed  of  a 
perfect  child,  being  gone  about  ten  weeks,  which  do  shew 
that  she  can  conceive,  though  it  be  unfortunate  that  she 
cannot  bring  forth.  Here  we  are  told  also  that  last  night 
the  Duchesse  of  Monmouth,  dancing  at  her  lodgings,  hath 
sprained  her  thigh.4  Here  we  are  told  also  that  the  House 
of  Commons  sat  till  five  o'clock  this  morning,  upon  the 
business  of  the  difference  between  the  Lords  and  them, 
resolving  to  do  something  therein  before  they  rise,  to  assert 

1  Subsequently  named  after  the  title  of  Cleveland  conferred  on  Lady 
Castlemaine,  and  now  preserved  in  the  names  of  Cleveland  Row  and 
Cleveland  Square.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bridgewater 
House. 

2  "  The  Prince's  Chamber  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Palace  Yard, 
and  the  Sovereigns  passed  through  it  in  their  way  to  the  old  House  of 
Lords."  —  Smith's  Antiquities  of  Westminster.  —  B. 

3  "The  Impertinents." 

4  She  never  recovered  from  this  lameness.     See  May  15th,  post.  —  B. 
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their  privileges.  So  I  at  noon  by  water  to  Westminster, 
and  there  find  the  King  hath  waited  in  the  Prince's  chamber 
these  two  hours,  and  the  Houses  are  not  ready  for  him. 
The  Commons  having  sent  this  morning,  after  their  long 
debate  therein  the  last  night,  to  the  Lords,  that  they  do 
think  the  only  expedient  left  to  preserve  unity  between  the 
two  Houses  is,  that  they  do  put  a  stop  to  any  proceedings 
upon  their  late  judgment  against  the  East  India  Company, 
till  their  next  meeting;  to  which  the  Lords  returned  answer 
that  they  would  return  answer  to  them  by  a  messenger  of 
their  own,1  which  they  not  presently  doing,  they  were  all 
inflamed,  and  thought  it  was  only  a  trick,  to  keep  them  in 
suspense  till  the  King  come  to  adjourne  them;  and,  so, 
rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  themselves  right, 
they  presently  with  great  fury  come  to  this  vote:  "That 
whoever  should  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Lords  against  the  Company,  should  be  held  betrayers 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England,  and  of  the  privi- 
leges of  that  House."  This  the  Lords  had  notice  of,  and 
were  mad  at  it;  and  so  continued  debating  without  any 
design  to  yield  to  the  Commons,  till  the  King  come  in, 
and  sent  for  the  Commons,  where  the  Speaker  made  a  short 
but  silly  speech,  about  their  giving  Him  ^300,000;  and 
then  the  several  Bills,  their  titles  were  read,  and  the  King's 
assent  signified  in  the  proper  terms,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  Bills,  of  which  about  three  or  four  were  public  Bills, 
and  seven  or  eight  private  ones,  the  additional  Bills  for  the 
building  of  the  City  and  the  Bill  against  Conventicles  being 
none  of  them.  The  King  did  make  a  short,  silly  speech, 
which  he  read,  giving  them  thanks  for  the  money,  which 
now,  he  said,  he  did  believe  would  be  sufficient,  because 
there  was  peace  between  his  neighbours,  which  was  a  kind 
of  a  slur,  methought,  to  the  Commons;  and  that  he  was  sorry 
for  what  he  heard  of  difference  between  the  two  Houses, 
but  that  he  hoped  their  recesse  would  put  them  into  a 
way  of  accommodation;  and  so  adjourned  them  to  the 
9th  of  August,  and  then  recollected  himself,  and  told  them 
the  nth;  so  imperfect  a  speaker  he  is.  So  the  Commons 
went  to  their  House,  and  forthwith  adjourned;   and  the 

1  The  usual  form  at  this  day.  —  B. 
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Lords  resumed  their  House,  the  King  being  gone,  and  sat  an 
hour  or  two  after,  but  what  they  did,  I  cannot  tell;  but  every 
body  expected  they  would  commit  Sir  Andrew  Rickard, 
Sir  Samuel  Barnardiston,1  Mr.  Boone,  and  Mr.  Wynne, 
who  were  all  there,  and  called  in,  upon  their  knees,  to  the 
bar  of  the  House;  and  Sir  John  Robinson  I  left  there, 
endeavouring  to  prevent  their  being  committed  to  the 
Tower,2  lest  he  should  thereby  be  forced  to  deny  their 
order,  because  of  this  vote  of  the  Commons,  whereof  he  is 
one,  which  is  an  odde  case.3  Thence  I  to  the  Rose  Taverne 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  there  sent  for  a  pullet  and  dined  all 
alone,  being  to  meet  Sir  W.  Pen,  who  by  and  by  come,  and 
he  and  I  into  the  King's  house,  and  there  "The  Mayd's 
Tragedy,"  a  good  play,  but  Knepp  not  there;  and  my  head 
and  eyes  out  of  order,  the  first  from  my  drinking  wine  at 
dinner,  and  the  other  from  my  much  work  in  the  morning. 
Thence  parted,  and  I  towards  the  New  Exchange  and  there 
bought  a  pair  of  black  silk  stockings  at  the  hosier's  that 
hath  the  very  pretty  woman  to  his  wife,  about  ten  doors  on 
this  side  of  the  'Change,  and  she  is  indeed  very  pretty,  but 
I  think  a  notable  talking  woman  by  what  I  heard  to  others 
there.  Thence  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  I  hear  the  Lords 
are  up,  but  what  they  have  done  I  know  not,  and  so  walked 
toward  White  Hall  and  thence  by  water  to  the  Tower,  and 
so  home  and  there  to  my  letters,  and  so  to  Sir  W.  Pen's, 
and  there  did  talk  with  Mrs.  Lowther,  who  is  very  kind  to 
me,  more  than  usual,  and  I  will  make  use  of  it.  She  begins 
to  draw  very  well,  and  I  think  do  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
my  wife,  if  it  be  true  that  she  do  it  herself,  what  she  shews 
me,  and  so  to  bed,  and  my  head  akeing  all  night  with  the 
wine  I  drank  to-day,  and  my  eyes  ill.  So  lay  long,  my  head 
pretty  well  in  the  morning. 

1  Sir  Samuel  Barnadiston  (i  620-1 707),  of  Brightvvell  Hall,  Suffolk, 
created  a  baronet  May  nth,  1663,  and  described  in  the  patent  as  of 
"  irreproachable  loyalty." 

2  Of  which  he  was  Deputy-Governor. 

8  This  "  odd  case  "  was  that  of  Thomas  Skinner  and  the  East  India 
Company.  According  to  Ralph,  the  Commons  had  ordered  Skinner, 
the  plaintiff,  into  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  the  Lords 
did  the  same  by  Sir  Samuel  Barnadiston,  deputy-governor  of  the  com- 
pany, as  likewise  Sir  Andrew  Rickard,  Mr.  Rowland  Gwynn,  and  Mr. 
Christopher  Boone.  — ■  B. 
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ioth  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  to  the  office,  there  to  do 
business  till  church  time,  when  Mr.  Shepley,  newly  come 
to  town,  come  to  see  me,  and  we  had  some  discourse  of  all 
matters,  and  particularly  of  my  Lord  Sandwich's  concern- 
ments, and  here  did  by  the  by  as  he  would  seem  tell  me 
that  my  Lady 1  had  it  in  her  thoughts,  if  she  had  occasion, 
to  borrow  ^ioo  of  me,  which  I  did  not  declare  any  opposi- 
tion to,  though  I  doubt  it  will  be  so  much  lost.  But,  how- 
ever, I  will  not  deny  my  Lady,  if  she  ask  it,  whatever  comes 
of  it,  though  it  be  lost;  but  shall  be  glad  that  it  is  no  bigger 
sum.  And  yet  it  vexes  me  though,  and  the  more  because 
it  brings  into  my  head  some  apprehensions  what  trouble  I 
may  hereafter  be  brought  to  when  my  Lord  comes  home,  if 
he  should  ask  me  to  come  into  bonds  with  him,  as  1  fear 
he  will  have  occasions  to  make  money,  but  I  hope  I  shall 
have  the  wit  to  deny  it.  He  being  gone,  I  to  church,  and 
so  home,  and  there  comes  W.  Hewer  and  Baity,  and  by  and 
by  I  sent  for  Mercer  to  come  and  dine  with  me,  and  pretty 
merry,  and  after  dinner  I  fell  to  teach  her  "Canite  Jehovse," 
which  she  did  a  great  part  presently,  and  so  she  away,  and 
I  to  church,  and  from  church  home  with  my  Lady  Pen; 
and,  after  being  there  an  hour  or  so  talking,  I  took  her, 
and  Mrs.  Lowther,  and  old  Mrs.  Whistler,  her  mother-in- 
law,  by  water  with  great  pleasure  as  far  as  Chelsy,  and  so 
back  to  Spring  Garden,  at  Fox-hall,  and  there  walked,  and 
eat,  and  drank,  and  so  to  water  again,  and  set  down  the 
old  woman  at  home  at  Durham  Yard:2  and  it  raining  all 
the  way,  it  troubled  us;  but,  however,  my  cloak  kept  us  all 
dry,  and  so  home,  and  at  the  Tower  wharf  there  we  did 
send  for  a  pair  of  old  shoes  for  Mrs.  Lowther,  and  there  I 
did  pull  the  others  off  and  put  them  on,  elle  being  peu  shy, 
but  do  speak  con  mighty  kindness  to  me  that  she  would 
desire  me  pour  su  mari  if  it  were  to  be  done.  .  .  .  Here 
staid  a  little  at  Sir  W.  Pen's,  who  was  gone  to  bed,  it  being 
about  eleven  at  night,  and  so  I  home  to  bed. 

nth.  Up,  and  to  my  office,  where  alone  all  the  morning. 

1  Lady  Sandwich. 

2  So  called  from  the  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  Bishop  Hatfield  rebuilt  the  house  in  1345.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  buildings  now  called  the  Adelphi,  and  the 
name  is  preserved  in  Durham  Street. 
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About  noon  comes  to  me  my  cousin  Sarah,  and  my  aunt 
Livett,  newly  come  out  of  Gloucestershire,  good  woman, 
and  come  to  see  me;  I  took  them  home,  and  made  them 
drink,  but  they  would  not  stay  dinner,  I  being  alone.  But 
here  they  tell  me  that  they  hear  that  this  day  Kate  Joyce 
was  to  be  married  1  to  a  man  called  Hollingshed,  whom  she 
indeed  did  once  tell  me  of,  and  desired  me  to  enquire 
after  him.  But,  whatever  she  said  of  his  being  rich,  I  do 
fear,  by  her  doing  this  without  my  advice,  it  is  not  as  it 
ought  to  be;  but,  as  she  brews,  let  her  bake.  They  being 
gone,  I  to  dinner  with  Baity  and  his  wife,  who  is  come  to 
town  to-day  from  Deptford  to  see  us,  and  after  dinner  I 
out  and  took  a  coach,  and  called  Mercer,  and  she  and  I  to 
the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  "The  Tem- 
pest," and  between  two  acts,  I  went  out  to  Mr.  Harris,  and 
got  him  to  repeat  to  me  the  words  of  the  Echo,  while  I  writ 
them  down,  having  tried  in  the  play  to  have  wrote  them; 
but,  when  I  had  done  it,  having  done  it  without  looking 
upon  my  paper,  I  find  I  could  not  read  the  blacklead.  But 
now  I  have  got  the  words  clear,  and,  in  going  in  thither, 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  actors  in  their  several  dresses, 
especially  the  seamen  and  monster,  which  were  very  droll : 
so  into  the  play  again.  But  there  happened  one  thing  which 
vexed  me,  which  is,  that  the  orange-woman  did  come  in 
the  pit,  and  challenge  me  for  twelve  oranges,  which  she 
delivered  by  my  order  at  a  late  play,  at  night,  to  give  to 
some  ladies  in  a  box,  which  was  wholly  untrue,  but  yet  she 
swore  it  to  be  true.  But,  however,  I  did  deny  it,  and  did 
not  pay  her;  but,  for  quiet,  did  buy  4s.  worth  of  oranges 
of  her,  at  6d.  a-piece.  Here  I  saw  first  my  Lord  Ormond 
since  his  coming  from  Ireland,  which  is  now  about  eight 
days.  After  the  play  done,  I  took  Mercer  by  water  to  Spring 
Garden;  and  there  with  great  pleasure  walked,  and  eat,  and 
drank,  and  sang,  making  people  come  about  us,  to  hear  us, 
and  two  little  children  of  one  of  our  neighbours  that  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  did  come  into  our  arbour,  and  we  made 
them  dance  prettily.  So  by  water,  with  great  pleasure, 
down  to  the  Bridge,  and  there  landed,  and  took  water  again 
on  the  other  side ;  and  so  to  the  Tower,  and  I  saw  her  home, 
I  myself  home  to  my  chamber,  and  by  and  by  to  bed. 

1  See  July  7th,  post. 
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1 2th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  we  sat,  and  sat  all  the 
morning.  Here  Lord  Anglesey  was  with  us,  and  in  talk 
about  the  late  difference  between  the  two  Houses,  do  tell 
us  that  he  thinks  the  House  of  Lords  may  be  in  an  error,  at 
least,  it  is  possible  they  may,  in  this  matter  of  Skinner; 
and  he  doubts  they  may,  and  did  declare  his  judgment  in 
the  House  of  Lords  against  their  proceedings  therein,  he 
having  hindered  ioo  originall  causes  being  brought  into 
their  House,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  put  upon  defend- 
ing their  proceedings:  but  that  he  is  confident  that  the 
House  of  Commons  are  in  the  wrong,  in  the  method  they 
take  to  remedy  an  error  of  the  Lords,  for  no  vote  of  theirs 
can  do  it;  but,  in  all  like  cases,  the  Commons  have  done 
it  by  petition  to  the  King,  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  by 
them  agreed  to,  and  so  redressed,  as  they  did  in  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right.  He  says  that  he  did  tell  them  indeed,  which 
is  talked  of,  and  which  did  vex  the  Commons,  that  the 
Lords  were  "Judices  nati  et  Conciliarii  nati ;  "  but  all  other 
Judges  among  us  are  under  salary,  and  the  Commons  them- 
selves served  for  wages;  and  therefore  the  Lords,  in  reason, 
were  the  freer  Judges.  At  noon  to  dinner  at  home,  and 
after  dinner,  where  Creed  dined  with  me,  he  and  I  by 
water  to  the  Temple,  where  we  parted,  and  I  both  to  the 
King's  and  Duke  of  York's  playhouses,  and  there  went 
through  the  houses  to  see  what  faces  I  could  spy  that  I 
knew,  and  meeting  none,  I  away  by  coach  to  my  house,  and 
then  to  Mrs.  Mercer's,  where  I  met  with  her  two  daughters, 
and  a  pretty  lady  I  never  knew  yet,  one  Mrs.  Susan  Gayet, 
a  very  pretty  black  lady,  that  speaks  French  well,  and  is  a 
Catholick,  and  merchant's  daughter,  by  us,  and  here  was 
also  Mrs.  Anne  Jones,  and  after  sitting  and  talking  a  little, 
I  took  them  out,  and  carried  them  through  Hackney  to 
Kingsland,  and  there  walked  to  Sir  G.  Whitmore's  house, 
where  I  have  not  been  many  a  day;  and  so  to  the  old  house 
at  Islington,  and  eat,  and  drank,  and  sang,  and  mighty 
merry;  and  so  by  moonshine  with  infinite  pleasure  home, 
and  there  sang  again  in  Mercer's  garden.  And  so  parted, 
I  having  there  seen  a  mummy  in  a  merchant's  warehouse 
there,  all  the  middle  of  the  man  or  woman's  body,  black 
and  hard.  I  never  saw  any  before,  and,  therefore,  it 
pleased  me  much,  though  an  ill  sight;  and  he  did  give  me 
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a  little  bit,  and  a  bone  of  an  arme,  I  suppose,  and  so  home, 
and  there  to  bed. 

13th.  Up,  and  by  water  to  White  Hall,  and  so  to  Sir  H. 
Cholmly's,  who  not  being  up  I  made  a  short  visit  to  Sir 
W.  Coventry,  and  he  and  I  through  the  Park  to  White  Hall, 
and  thence  I  back  into  the  Park,  and  there  met  Sir  H. 
Cholmly,  and  he  and  I  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox's,  where  we 
met  and  considered  the  business  of  the  Excise,  how  far  it 
is  charged  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  Guards  and 
Tangier.  Thence  he  and  I  walked  to  Westminster  Hall 
and  there  took  a  turn,  it  being  holyday,  and  so  back  again, 
and  I  to  the  mercer's,  and  my  tailor's  about  a  stuff  suit  that 
I  am  going  to  make.  Thence,  at  noon,  to  Hercules  Pillars, 
and  there  dined  all  alone,  and  so  to  White  Hall,  some  of 
us  attended  the  Duke  of  York  as  usual,  and  so  to  attend 
the  Council  about  the  business  of  Hemskirke's  project  of 
building  a  ship  that  sails  two  feet  for  one  of  any  other  ship,1 
which  the  Council  did  agree  to  be  put  in  practice,  the  King 
to  give  him,  if  it  proves  good,  ,£5,000  in  hand,  and  ^15,000 
more  in  seven  years,  which,  for  my  part,  I  think  a  piece  of 
folly  for  them  to  meddle  with,  because  the  secret  cannot  be 
long  kept.  So  thence,  after  Council,  having  drunk  some 
of  the  King's  wine  and  water  with  Mr.  Chevins,2  my  Lord 
Brouncker,  and  some  others,  I  by  water  to  the  Old  Swan, 
and  there  to  Michell's,  and  did  see  her  and  drink  there, 
but  he  being  there  je  ne  baiser  la;  and  so  back  again  by 
water  to  Spring  Garden  all  alone,  and  walked  a  little,  and 
so  back  again  home,  and  there  a  little  to  my  viall,  and  so 
to  bed,  Mrs.  Turner  having  sat  and  supped  with  me.  This 
morning  I  hear  that  last  night  Sir  Thomas  Teddiman,  poor 
man !  did  die  by  a  thrush  in  his  mouth :  a  good  man,  and 
stout  and  able,  and  much  lamented;  though  people  do  make 
a  little  mirth,  and  say,  as  I  believe  it  did  in  good  part,  that 
the  business  of  the  Parliament  did  break  his  heart,  or,  at 
least,  put  him  into  this  fever  and  disorder,  that  caused  his 
death. 

14th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  we  sat  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  noon  home  to  dinner  with  my  people,  but  did 

1  See  April  22nd,  1668  (vol.  vii.,  p.  379). 

2  Chiffinch. 
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not  stay  to  dine  out  with  them,  but  rose  and  straight  by 
water  to  the  Temple,  and  so  to  Penny's,  my  tailor's,  where 
by  and  by  by  agreement  Mercer,  and  she,  to  my  great  con- 
tent, brings  Mrs.  Gayet,  and  I  carried  them  to  the  King's 
house;  but,  coming  too  soon,  we  out  again  to  the  Rose 
taverne,  and  there  I  did  give  them  a  tankard  of  cool  drink, 
the  weather  being  very  hot,  and  then  into  the  playhouse 
again,  and  there  saw  "The  Country  Captain,"1  a  very  dull 
play,  that  did  give  us  no  content,  and  besides,  little  com- 
pany there,  which  made  it  very  unpleasing.  Thence  to  the 
waterside,  at  Strand  bridge,  and  so  up  by  water  and  to  Fox- 
hall,  where  we  walked  a  great  while,  and  pleased  mightily 
with  the  pleasure  thereof,  and  the  company  there,  and  then 
in,  and  eat  and  drank,  and  then  out  again  and  walked,  and 
it  beginning  to  be  dark,  we  to  a  corner  and  sang,  that 
everybody  got  about  us  to  hear  us;  and  so  home,  where  I 
saw  them  both  at  their  doors,  and,  full  of  the  content  of 
this  afternoon's  pleasure,  I  home  and  to  walk  in  the  garden 
a  little,  and  so  home  to  bed. 

15  th.  Up,  and  betimes  to  White  Hall,  and  there  met 
with  Sir  H.  Cholmly  at  Sir  Stephen  Fox's,  and  there  was 
also  the  Cofferer,  and  we  did  there  consider  about  our  money 
and  the  condition  of  the  Excise,  and  after  much  dispute 
agreed  upon  a  state  thereof  and  the  manner  of  our  future 
course  of  payments.  Thence  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
there  did  a  little  navy  business  as  we  used  to  do,  and  so 
to  a  Committee  for  Tangier,  where  God  knows  how  my 
Lord  Bellasses's  accounts  passed;  understood  by  nobody 
but  my  Lord  Ashly,  who,  I  believe,  was  mad  to  let  them 
go  as  he  pleased.  But  here  Sir  H.  Cholmly  had  his  propo- 
sitions read,  about  a  greater  price  for  his  work  of  the  Mole, 
or  to  do  it  upon  account,  which,  being  read,  he  was  bid  to 
withdraw.  But,  Lord !  to  see  how  unlucky  a  man  may  be, 
by  chance;  for,  making  an  unfortunate  minute  when  they 
were  almost  tired  with  the  other  business,  the  Duke  of  York 
did  find  fault  with  it,  and  that  made  all  the  rest,  that  I 
believe  he  had  better  have  given  a  great  deal,  and  had 
nothing  said  to  it  to-day;  whereas,  I  have  seen  other  things 

1  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  play.  See  October  26th,  1661  (vol.  ii. 
p.  118). 
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more  extravagant  passed  at  first  hearing,  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Thence  I  to  my  Lord  Brouncker's,  at  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's, and  there  dined,  and  she  did  shew  me  her  closet, 
which  I  was  sorry  to  see,  for  fear  of  her  expecting  some- 
thing from  me;  and  here  she  took  notice  of  my  wife's  not 
once  coming  to  see  her,  which  I  am  glad  of;  for  she  shall 
not  —  a  prating,  vain,  idle  woman.  Thence  with  Lord 
Brouncker  to  Loriners'-hall,1  by  Mooregate,  a  hall  I  never 
heard  of  before,  to  Sir  Thomas  Teddiman's  burial,  where 
most  people  belonging  to  the  sea  were.  And  here  we  had 
rings:  and  here  I  do  hear  that  some  of  the  last  words  that 
he  said  were,  that  he  had  a  very  good  King,  God  bless 
him !  but  that  the  Parliament  had  very  ill  rewarded  him 
for  all  the  service  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  them  and  his 
country;  so  that,  for  certain,  this  did  go  far  towards  his 
death.  But,  Lord  !  to  see  among  [the  company]  the  young 
commanders,  and  Thomas  Killigrew  and  others  that  come, 
how  unlike  a  burial  this  was,  O' Brian  taking  out  some 
ballads  out  of  his  pocket,  which  I  read,  and  the  rest  come 
about  me  to  hear !  and  there  very  merry  we  were  all,  they 
being  new  ballets.  By  and  by  the  corpse  went;  and  I, 
with  my  Lord  Brouncker,  and  Dr.  Clerke,  and  Mr.  Pierce, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  London-bridge;  and  there  we  struck 
off  into  Thames  Street,  the  rest  going  to  Redriffe,  where 
he  is  to  be  buried.  And  we  'light  at  the  Temple,  and 
there  parted;  and  I  to  the  King's  house,  and  there  saw  the 
last  act  of  "The  Committee,"  thinking  to  have  seen  Knepp 
there,  but  she  did  not  act.  And  so  to  my  bookseller's, 
and  there  carried  home  some  books  —  among  others,  "Dr. 
Wilkins's  Reall  Character,"  and  thence  to  Mrs.  Turner's, 
and  there  went  and  sat,  and  she  showed  me  her  house  from 
top  to  bottom,  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  very  handsome, 
and  here  supped,  and  so  home,  and  got  Mercer,  and  she 
and  I  in  the  garden  singing  till  ten  at  night,  and  so  home 
to  a  little  supper,  and  then  parted,  with  great  content,  and 
to  bed.     The  Duchesse  of  Monmouth's  hip  is,  I  hear,  now 

1  The  Loriners,  or  Lorimers  (bit-makers),  of  London  are  by  reputation 
an  ancient  mistery,  but  they  were  first  incorporated  by  letters  patent  of 
10  Queen  Anne  (December  3rd,  171 1).  Their  small  hall  was  at  the 
corner  of  Basinghall  Street  in  London  Wall.  The  company  has  no  hall 
now. 
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set  again,  after  much  pain.1  I  am  told  also  that  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury  is  brought  home  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
to  his  house,  where  his  Duchess  saying  that  it  was  not  for 
her  and  the  other  to  live  together  in  a  house,  he  answered, 
"Why,  Madam,  I  did  think  so,  and,  therefore,  have  ordered 
your  coach  to  be  ready,  to  carry  you  to  your  father's,"'2 
which  was  a  devilish  speech,  but,  they  say,  true;  and  my 
Lady  Shrewsbury  is  there,  it  seems. 

1 6th.  Up;  and  to  the  Office,  where  we  sat  all  the  morn- 
ing; and  at  noon,  home  with  my  people  to  dinner;  and 
thence  to  the  Office  all  the  afternoon,  till,  my  eyes  weary, 
I  did  go  forth  by  coach  to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there 
saw  the  best  part  of  "The  Sea  Voyage,"3  where  Knepp  I 
see  do  her  part  of  sorrow  very  well.  I  afterwards  to  her 
house;  but  she  did  not  come  presently  home;  and  there  je 
did  kiss  her  ancilla,  which  is  so  mighty  belle;  and  I  to 
my  tailor's,  and  to  buy  me  a  belt  for  my  new  suit  against 
to-morrow;  and  so  home,  and  there  to  my  Office,  and 
afterwards  late  walking  in  the  garden;  and  so  home  to 
supper,  and  to  bed,  after  Nell's  cutting  of  my  hair  close, 
the  weather  being  very  hot. 

17th  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  put  on  my  new  stuff-suit, 
with  a  shoulder-belt,  according  to  the  new  fashion,  and 
the  bands  of  my  vest  and  tunique  laced  with  silk  lace,  of 
the  colour  of  my  suit :  and  so,  very  handsome,  to  Church, 
where  a  dull  sermon  and  of  a  stranger,  and  so  home;  and 
there  I  find  W.  Howe,  and  a  younger  brother  of  his,  come 
to  dine  with  me;  and  there  comes  Mercer,  and  brings  with 
her  Mrs.  Gayet,  which  pleased  me  mightily;  and  here  was 
also  W.  Hewer,  and  mighty  merry;  and  after  dinner  to 
sing  psalms.  But,  Lord !  to  hear  what  an  excellent  base 
this  younger  brother  of  W.  Howe's  sings,  even  to  my 
astonishment,  and  mighty  pleasant.  By  and  by  Gayet  goes 
away,  being  a  Catholick,  to  her  devotions,  and  Mercer  to 
church;  but  we  continuing  an  hour  or  two  singing,  and  so 
parted;  and  I  to  Sir  W.  Pen's,  and  there  sent  for  a  hackney- 

1  See  May  9th  (p.  8). 

2  Lord  Fairfax. 

3  A  comedy  by  Fletcher,  first  acted  in  1622  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
"  Comedies  and  Tragedies,"  1647).  Genest  does  not  mention  the  revival 
of  the  play  at  this  date. 
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coach;  and  he  and  she  [Lady  Pen]  and  I  out,  to  take  the 
ayre.  We  went  to  Stepney,  and  there  stopped  at  the  Trinity 
House,  he  to  talk  with  the  servants  there  against  to-morrow,1 
which  is  a  great  day  for  the  choice  of  a  new  Master,  and 
thence  to  Mile  End,  and  there  eat  and  drank,  and  so  home; 
and  I  supped  with  them  —  that  is,  eat  some  butter  and 
radishes,  which  is  my  excuse  for  not  eating  any  other  of 
their  victuals,  which  I  hate,  because  of  their  sluttery :  and 
so  home,  and  made  my  boy  read  to  me  part  of  Dr.  Wilkins's 
new  book  of  the  "Real  Character;  "  and  so  to  bed. 

1 8th.  Up,  and  to  my  office,  where  most  of  the  morning 
doing  business  and  seeing  my  window-frames  new  painted, 
and  then  I  out  by  coach  to  my  Lord  Bellasses,  at  his  new 
house  by  my  late  Lord  Treasurer's,2  and  there  met  him  and 
Mr.  Sherwin,  Auditor  Beale,  and  Creed,  about  my  Lord's 
accounts,  and  here  my  Lord  shewed  me  his  new  house, 
which,  indeed,  is  mighty  noble,  and  good  pictures  — 
indeed,  not  one  bad  one  in  it.  Thence  to  my  tailor's, 
and  there  did  find  Mercer  come  with  Mrs.  Horsfield  and 
Gayet  according  to  my  desire,  and  there  I  took  them  up, 
it  being  almost  twelve  o'clock,  or  a  little  more,  and  carried 
them  to  the  King's  playhouse,  where  the  doors  were  not 
then  open;  but  presently  they  did  open;  and  we  in,  and 
find  many  people  already  come  in,  by  private  ways,  into 
the  pit,  it  being  the  first  day  of  Sir  Charles  Sidly's  new 
play,  so  long  expected,  "The  Mullberry  Guarden,"3  of 
whom,  being  so  reputed  a  wit,  all  the  world  do  expect 
great  matters.  I  having  sat  here  awhile,  and  eat  nothing 
to-day,  did  slip  out,  getting  a  boy  to  keep  my  place;  and 
to  the  Rose  Tavern,  and  there  got  half  a  breast  of  mutton, 
off  of  the  spit,  and  dined  all  alone.  And  so  to  the  play 
again,  where  the  King  and  Queen,  by  and  by,  come,  and 
all  the  Court;  and  the  house  infinitely  full.  But  the  play, 
when  it  come,  though  there  was,  here  and  there,  a  pretty 

1  Trinity  Monday. 

2  Probably  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  the  north  side  of  which  was  then 
occupied  by  Southampton  House,  the  town  residence  of  the  late  Lord 
Treasurer  Southampton.  Lord  Bellasis  began  to  build  in  St.  James's 
Square  in  1670,  and  occupied  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Charles  Street 
(now  Derby  House)  in  1688-89  (Dasent's  "  St.  James's  Square,"  1895). 

3  See  note  to  January  nth,  1667-68  (vol.  vii.,  p.  260). 
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saying,  and  that  not  very  many  neither,  yet  the  whole  of 
the  play  had  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  at  all,  neither  of 
language  nor  design;  insomuch  that  the  King  I  did  not  see 
laugh,  nor  pleased  the  whole  play  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  nor  the  company;  insomuch  that  I  have  not  been 
less  pleased  at  a  new  play  in  my  life,  I  think.  And  which 
made  it  the  worse  was,  that  there  never  was  worse  musick 
played  —  that  is,  worse  things  composed,  which  made  me 
and  Captain  Rolt,  who  happened  to  sit  near  me,  mad.  So 
away  thence,  very  little  satisfied  with  the  play,  but  pleased 
with  my  company.  I  carried  them  to  Kensington,  to  the 
Grotto,  and  there  we  sang,  to  my  great  content,  only  vexed, 
in  going  in,  to  see  a  son  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch's1  beating 
of  a  poor  little  dog  to  death,  letting  it  lie  in  so  much  pain 
that  made  me  mad  to  see  it,  till,  by  and  by,  the  servants  of 
the  house  chiding  of  their  young  master,  one  of  them  come 
with  a  thong,  and  killed  the  dog  outright  presently.  Thence 
to  Westminster  palace,  and  there  took  boat  and  to  Fox 
Hall,  where  we  walked,  and  eat,  and  drank,  and  sang,  and 
very  merry.  But  I  find  Mrs.  Horsfield  one  of  the  veriest 
citizen's  wives  in  the  world,  so  full  of  little  silly  talk,  and 
now  and  then  a  little  sillily  bawdy,  that  I  believe  if  you 
had  her  sola  a  man  might  hazer  all  with  her.  So  back  by 
water  to  Westminster  Palace,  and  there  got  a  coach  which 
carried  us  as  far  as  the  Minorys,  and  there  some  thing  of 
the  traces  broke,  and  we  forced  to  'light,  and  walked  to 
Mrs.  Horsfield's  house,  it  being  a  long  and  bad  way,  and 
dark,  and  having  there  put  her  in  a  doors,  her  husband 
being  in  bed,  we  left  her  and  so  back  to  our  coach,  where 
the  coachman  had  put  it  in  order,  but  could  not  find  his 
whip  in  the  dark  a  great  while,  which  made  us  stay  long. 
At  last  getting  a  neighbour  to  hold  a  candle  out  of  their 
window  Mercer  found  it,  and  so  away  we  home  at  almost  12 

1  Who  resided  at  the  mansion  afterwards  called  Kensington  Palace. 
In  1661  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  son  of  the  Recorder  of  London,  purchased 
this  property  from  his  younger  brother,  Sir  John  Finch,  M.D.,  and  which, 
after  his  advancement  to  the  peerage,  obtained  the  name  of  Nottingham 
House.  In  1691  it  was  purchased  by  King  William.  Dryden  has  finely 
drawn  the  character  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  in  the  poem  of  "  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,"  under  the  name  of  Amri.  —  Faulkner's  Kensington. 
—  B. 
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at  night,  and  setting  them  both  at  their  homes,  I  home  and 
to  bed. 

19th.  Up,  and  called  on  Mr.  Pierce,  who  tells  me  that 
after  all  this  ado  Ward  is  come  to  town,  and  hath  appeared 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  and  given  such  answers 
as  he  thinks  will  do  every  body  right,  and  let  the  world  see 
that  their  great  expectations  and  jealousies  have  been  vain 
in  this  matter  of  the  prizes.  The  Commissioners  were 
mighty  inquisitive  whether  he  was  not  instructed  by  letters 
or  otherwise  from  hence  from  my  Lord  Sandwich's  friends 
what  to  say  and  do,  and  particularly  from  me,  which  he 
did  wholly  deny,  as  it  was  true,  I  not  knowing  the  man 
that  I  know  of.  He  tells  me  also  that,  for  certain,  Mr. 
Vaughan l  is  made  Lord  Chief  Justice,  which  I  am  glad  of. 
He  tells  me,  too,  that  since  my  Lord  of  Ormond's  coming 
over,  the  King  begins  to  be  mightily  reclaimed,  and  sups 
every  night  with  great  pleasure  with  the  Queene :  and  yet, 
it  seems,  he  is  mighty  hot  upon  the  Duchess  of  Richmond; 
insomuch  that,  upon  Sunday  was  se'nnight,  at  night,  after 
he  had  ordered  his  Guards  and  coach  to  be  ready  to  carry 
him  to  the  Park,  he  did,  on  a  sudden,  take  a  pair  of  oars 
or  sculler,  and  all  alone,  or  but  one  with  him,  go  to  Somer- 
sett  House,  and  there,  the  garden-door  not  being  open, 
himself  clamber  over  the  walls  to  make  a  visit  to  her,  which 
is  a  horrid  shame.  He  gone,  I  to  the  office,  where  we  sat 
all  the  morning,  Sir  W.  Pen  sick  of  the  gout  comes  not  out. 
After  dinner  at  home,  to  White  Hall,  it  being  a  very  rainy 
day,  and  there  a  committee  for  Tangier,  where  I  was 
mightily  pleased  to  see  Sir  W.  Coventry  fall  upon  my  Lord 
Bellasses'  business  of  the  3d.  in  every  piece  of  it  which  he 
would  get  to  himself,  making  the  King  pay  4*.  gd.  while  he 
puts  them  off  for  4s.  6d.,  so  that  Sir  W.  Coventry  continues 
still  the  same  man  for  the  King's  good.  But  here  Creed  did 
vex  me  with  saying  that  I  ought  first  to  have  my  account  past 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Tangier  before  in  the  Exchequer. 
Thence  W.  Coventry  and  I  in  the  Matted  gallery,  and  there 
he  did  talk  very  well  to  me  about  the  way  to  save  the  credit 

1  John  Vaughan,  M.P.,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Diary.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  May,  1668,  when  he  was  knighted. 
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of  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  and  their  places  too,  by  making 
use  of  this  interval  of  Parliament  to  be  found  to  be  mending 
of  matters  in  the  Navy,  and  that  nothing  but  this  will  do  it, 
and  gives  an  instance  in  themselves  of  the  Treasury,  whereof 
himself  and  Sir  John  Duncombe  all  the  world  knows  have 
enemies,  and  my  Lord  Ashly  a  man  obnoxious  to  most,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford  one  that  as  a  man  suddenly  rising  and 
a  creature  of  my  Lord  Arlington's  hath  enemies  enough  (none 
of  them  being  otherwise  but  the  Duke  of  Albemarle),  yet  with 
all  this  fault  they  hear  nothing  of  the  business  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  all  well  spoken  of  there.  He  is  for  the  removal  of 
Sir  John  Minnes,  thinking  that  thereby  the  world  will  see  a 
greater  change  in  the  hands  than  now  they  do;  and  I  will 
endeavour  it,  and  endeavour  to  do  some  good  in  the  office 
also.  So  home  by  coach,  and  to  the  office,  where  ended 
my  letters,  and  then  home,  and  there  got  Baity  to  read  to 
me  out  of  Sorbiere's  Observations  in  his  Voyage  into  Eng- 
land,1 and  then  to  bed. 

20th.  Up,  and  with  Colonell  Middleton,  in  a  new  coach 
he  hath  made  him,  very  handsome,  to  White  Hall,  where 
the  Duke  of  York  having  removed  his  lodgings  for  this  year 
to  St.  James's,  we  walked  thither;  and  there  find  the  Duke 
of  York  coming  to  White  Hall,  and  so  back  to  the  Council- 
chamber,  where  the  Committee  of  the  Navy  sat;  and  here 
wejdiscoursed  several  things;  but,  Lord!  like  fools;  so  as 
it  was  a  shame  to  see  things  of  this  importance  managed 
by  a  Council  that  understand  nothing  of  them  :  and,  among 
other  things,  one  was  about  this  building  of  a  ship  with 
Hemskirke's  secret,  to  sail  a  third  faster  than  any  other 
ship;  but  he  hath  got  Prince  Rupert  on  his  side,  and  by 
that  means,  I  believe,  will  get  his  conditions  made  better 
than  he  would  otherwise,  or  ought  indeed.  Having  done 
there,  I  met  with  Sir  Richard  Browne,'2  and  he  took  me  to 
dinner  with  him  to  a  new  tavern,  above  Charing  Cross, 
where  some  clients  of  his  did  give  him  a  good  dinner,  and 
good  company;  among  others,  one  Bovy,  a  solicitor,3  and 

1  Samuel  Sorbiere's  original  work  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1667, 
and  entitled  "  Relation  d'un  Voyage  en  Angleterre."  It  was  afterwards 
translated  into  English.  2  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

3  "  You  cannot  have  forgot  what  happened  to  that  ugly  Beau  Bovey, 
in  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Second : 
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lawyer  and  merchant  all  together,  who  hath  travelled  very 
much,  did  talk  some  things  well;  but  only  he  is  a  "Sir 
Positive :  "  1  but  the  talk  of  their  travels  over  the  Alps  very 
fine.  Thence  walked  to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  saw 
"The  Mulberry-Garden"  again,  and  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  it,  but  only  to  find  here  and  there  an  independent  sen- 
tence of  wit,  and  that  is  all.  Here  met  with  Creed,  and 
took  him  to  Hales' s,  and  there  saw  the  beginnings  of 
Harris's  head  which  he  draws  for  me,  which  I  do  not  yet 
like.  So  he  and  I  down  to  the  New  Exchange,  and  there 
cheapened  ribbands  for  my  wife,  and  so  down  to  the  Whey 
house  and  drank  some  and  eat  some  curds,  which  did  by  and 
by  make  my  belly  ake  mightily.  So  he  and  I  to  White 
Hall,  and  walked  over  the  Park  to  the  Mulberry-Garden,2 
where  I  never  was  before;  and  find  it  a  very  silly  place, 
worse  than  Spring-garden,  and  but  little  company,  and  those 
a  rascally,  whoring,  roguing  sort  of  people,  only  a  wilder- 
ness here,  that  is  somewhat  pretty,  but  rude.  Did  not  stay 
to  drink,  but  walked  an  hour  and  so  away  to  Charing  Cross, 
and  there  took  coach  and  away  home,  in  my  way  going  into 
Bishopsgate  Street,  to  bespeak  places  for  myself  and  boy  to 
go  to  Cambridge  in  the  coach  this  week,  and  so  to  Bramp- 
ton, to  see  my  wife.  So  home,  and  to  supper  and  to  bed. 
2 1  st.  Up,  and  busy  to  send  some  things  into  the  country, 
and  then  to  the  Office,  where  meets  me  Sir  Richard  Ford, 
whom  among  other  things  congratulates  me,  as  one  or  two 
did  yesterday,  [on]  my  great  purchase;  and  he  advises  me 
rather  to  forbear,  if  it  be  not  done,  as  a  thing  that  the  world 

" '  Bovey's  a  beauty,  if  some  few  agree 
To  call  him  so;   the  rest  to  that  degree 
Affected  are  that  with  their  ears  they  see.' " 

Dennis's  Letters,  8vo.,  1721,  vol.  i.,  p.  42. 

He  is  mentioned  by  Oldham  in  his  "  Imitation  of  Boileau  "  : 

"  Gold  to  the  loathsom'st  object  gives  a  grace, 
And  sets  it  off,  and  makes  ev'n  Bovey  please." 

And  in  a  note  we  find  this  description  of  Bovey — "An  old  battered 
court-fop  of  those  times."  —  B. 

1  See  note  to  May  6th  (p.  5). 

2  On  the  site  of  the  present  Buckingham  Palace  and  gardens.  Orig- 
inally a  garden  of  mulberry  trees,  planted  by  James  I.  in  1609  with  the 
intention  of  cultivating  the  manufacture  of  English  silks. 
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will  envy  me  in:  and  what  is  it  but  my  cozen  Tom  Pepys's 
buying  of  Martin  Abbey,1  in  Surry!  which  is  a  mistake  I 
am  sorry  for,  and  yet  do  fear  that  it  may  spread  in  the 
world  to  my  prejudice.  All  the  morning  at  the  office,  and 
at  noon  my  clerks  dined  with  me,  and  there  do  hear  from 
them  how  all  the  town  is  full  of  the  talk  of  a  meteor,  or 
some  fire,  that  did  on  Saturday  last  fly  over  the  City  at 
night,  which  do  put  me  in  mind  that,  being  then  walking 
in  the  dark  an  hour  or  more  myself  in  the  garden,  after  I 
had  done  writing,  I  did  see  a  light  before  me  come  from 
behind  me,  which  made  me  turn  back  my  head;  and  I  did 
see  a  sudden  fire  or  light  running  in  the  sky,  as  it  were 
towards  Cheapside  ward,  and  it  vanished  very  quick,  which 
did  make  me  bethink  myself  what  holyday  it  was,  and  took 
it  for  some  rocket,  though  it  was  much  brighter  than  any 
rocket,  and  so  thought  no  more  of  it,  but  it  seems  Mr. 
Hater  and  Gibson  going  home  that  night  did  meet  with 
many  clusters  of  people  talking  of  it,  and  many  people  of 
the  towns  about  the  city  did  see  it,  and  the  world  do  make 
much  discourse  of  it,  their  apprehensions  being  mighty  full 
of  the  rest  of  the  City  to  be  burned,  and  the  Papists  to  cut 
our  throats.  Which  God  prevent !  Thence  after  dinner  I 
by  coach  to  the  Temple,  and  there  bought  a  new  book  of 
songs  set  to  musique  by  one  Smith  of  Oxford,  some  songs 
of  Mr.  Cowley's,  and  so  to  Westminster,  and  there  to  walk 
a  little  in  the  Hall,  and  so  to  Mrs.  Martin's,  and  there  did 
hazer  cet  que  je  voudrai  mit  her,  and  drank  and  sat  most 
of  the  afternoon  with  her  and  her  sister,  and  here  she 
promises  me  her  fine  starling,  which  was  the  King's,  and 
speaks  finely,  which  I  shall  be  glad  of,  and  so  walked  to 
the  Temple,  meeting  in  the  street  with  my  cozen  Alcocke,2 
the  young  man,  that  is  a  good  sober  youth,  I  have  not  seen 
these  four  or  five  years,  newly  come  to  town  to  look  for 
employment:  but  I  cannot  serve  him,  though  I  think  he 
deserves  well,  and  so  I  took  coach  and  home  to  my  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  evening  took  Mrs.  Turner  and  Mercer  out 
to  Mile  End  and  drank,  and  then  home,  and  sang;  and  eat 

1  In  1 666  the  site  of  Merton,  alias  Martin  Priory,  was  conveyed  by 
Ellis  Crispe  to  Thomas  Pepys,  of  Hatcham  Barnes,  Master  of  the  Jewel 
Office  to  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  —  Manning's  Surrey.  —  B. 

2  Henry  Alcocke. 
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a  dish  of  greene  pease,  the  first  I  have  seen  this  year,  given 
me  by  Mr.  Gibson,  extraordinary  young  and  pretty,  and 
so  saw  them  at  home,  and  so  home  to  bed.  Sir  W.  Pen 
continues  ill  of  the  gout. 

22nd.  Up,  and  all  the  morning  at  the  office  busy.  At 
noon  home  with  my  people  to  dinner,  where  good  discourse 
and  merry.  After  dinner  comes  Mr.  Martin,  the  purser, 
and  brings  me  his  wife's  starling,  which  was  formerly  the 
King's  bird,  that  do  speak  and  whistle  finely,  which  I  am 
mighty  proud  of  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  it.  Thence  to 
the  Duke  of  York's  house  to  a  play,  and  saw  Sir  Martin 
Marr-all,  where  the  house  is  full;  and  though  I  have  seen 
it,  I  think,  ten  times,  yet  the  pleasure  I  have  is  yet  as  great 
as  ever,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  comedy  ever  was  wrote. 
Thence  to  my  tailor's  and  a  mercer's  for  patterns  to  carry 
my  wife  of  cloth  and  silk  for  a  bed,  which  I  think  will 
please  her  and  me,  and  so  home,  and  fitted  myself  for  my 
journey  to-morrow,  which  I  fear  will  not  be  pleasant,  because 
of  the  wet  weather,  it  raining  very  hard  all  this  day;  but 
the  less  it  troubles  me  because  the  King  and  Duke  of  York 
and  Court  are  at  this  day  at  Newmarket,  at  a  great  horse- 
race, and  proposed  great  pleasure  for  two  or  three  days, 
but  are  in  the  same  wet.  So  from  the  office  home  to 
supper,  and  betimes  to  bed. 

23rd.  Up  by  four  o'clock;  and,  getting  my  things  ready, 
and  recommending  the  care  of  my  house  to  W.  Hewer,  I 
with  my  boy  Tom,  whom  I  take  with  me,  to  the  Bull,  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,1  and  there,  about  six,  took  coach,  he 
and  I,  and  a  gentleman  and  his  man,  there  being  another 
coach  also,  with  as  many  more,  I  think,  in  it;  and  so  away 
to  Bishop's  Stafford,2  and  there  dined,  and  changed  horses 
and  coach,  at  Mrs.  Aynsworth's; 3  but  I  took  no  knowledge 
of  her.  Here  the  gentleman  and  I  to  dinner,  and  in  comes 
Captain  Forster,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  he  that  do  belong 
to  my  Lord  Anglesey,  who  had  been  at  the  late  horse-races 
at  Newmarket,  where  the  King  now  is,  and  says  that  they 

1  There  is  a  farthing  token  of  "  Edw.  Nourse  next  the  Bull  in  Bish- 
opsgate Street,  1666"  (Boyne's  "Trade  Tokens,"  ed.  Williamson,  vol. 
i.,  1889,  p.  534). 

2  Bishop  Stortford. 

8  See  note  to  October  7th,  1667  (vol.  vii.,  p.  129). 
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had  fair  weather  there  yesterday,  though  we  here,  and  at 
London,  had  nothing  but  rain,  insomuch  that  the  ways  are 
mighty  full  of  water,  so  as  hardly  to  be  passed.  Here  I 
hear  Mrs.  Aynsworth  is  going  to  live  at  London:  but  I  be- 
lieve will  be  mistaken  in  it;  for  it  will  be  found  better  for 
her  to  be  chief  where  she  is,  than  to  have  little  to  do  at 
London.  There  being  many  finer  than  she  there.  After 
dinner  away  again  and  come  to  Cambridge,  after  much  bad 
way,  about  nine  at  night;  and  there,  at  the  Rose,  I  met  my 
father's  horses,  with  a  man,  staying  for  me.  But  it  is  so 
late,  and  the  waters  so  deep,  that  I  durst  not  go  to-night; 
but  after  supper  to  bed;  and  there  lay  very  ill,  by  reason 
of  some  drunken  scholars  making  a  noise  all  night,  and 
vexed  for  fear  that  the  horses  should  not  be  taken  up  from 
grass,  time  enough  for  the  morning.  Well  pleased  all  this 
journey  with  the  conversation  of  him  that  went  with  me, 
who  I  think  is  a  lawyer,  and  lives  about  Lynne,  but  his 
name  I  did  not  ask. 

24th  (Lord's  day).  I  up,  at  between  two  and  three  in 
the  morning,  and,  calling  up  my  boy,  and  father's  boy,  we 
set  out  by  three  o'clock,  it  being  high  day;  and  so  through 
the  water's  with  very  good  success,  though  very  deep  almost 
all  the  way,  and  got  to  Brampton,  where  most  of  them  in 
bed,  and  so  I  weary  up  to  my  wife's  chamber,  whom  I  find 
in  bed,  and  pretended  a  little  not  well,  and  indeed  she  hath 
those  upon  her,  but  fell  to  talk  and  mightily  pleased  both 
of  us,  and  up  got  the  rest,  Betty  Turner  and  Willet  and 
Jane,  all  whom  I  was  glad  to  see,  and  very  merry,  and  got 
me  ready  in  my  new  stuff  clothes  that  I  sent  down  before 
me,  and  so  my  wife  and  they  got  ready  too,  while  I  to  my 
father,  poor  man,  and  walked  with  him  up  and  down  the 
house  —  it  raining  a  little,  and  the  waters  all  over  Portholme 
and  the  meadows,  so  as  no  pleasure  abroad.  Here  I  saw 
my  brothers  and  sister  Jackson,  she  growing  fat,  and,  since 
being  married,  I  think  looks  comelier  than  before:  but  a 
mighty  pert  woman  she  is,  and  I  think  proud,  he  keeping 
her  mighty  handsome,  and  they  say  mighty  fond,  and  are 
going  shortly  to  live  at  Ellington  of  themselves,  and  will 
keep  malting,  and  grazing  of  cattle.  At  noon  comes  Mr. 
Phillips  and  dines  with  us,  and  a  pretty  odd-humoured 
man  he  seems  to  be;  but  good  withal,  but  of  mighty  great 
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methods  in  his  eating  and  drinking,  and  will  not  kiss  a 
woman  since  his  wife's  death.  After  dinner  my  Lady 
Sandwich  sending  to  see  whether  I  was  come,  I  presently 
took  horse,  and  find  her  and  her  family  at  chapel;  and 
thither  I  went  in  to  them,  and  sat  out  the  sermon,  where  I 
heard  Jervas  Fullword,  now  their  chaplain,  preach  a  very 
good  and  seraphic  kind  of  sermon,  too  good  for  an  ordinary 
congregation.  After  sermon,  I  with  my  Lady,  and  my  Lady 
Hinchingbroke,  and  Paulina,  and  Lord  Hinchingbroke,  to 
the  dining-room,  saluting  none  of  them,  and  there  sat  and 
talked  an  hour  or  two,  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
to  my  Lady,  about  my  Lord's  matters;  but  I  think  not  with 
that  satisfaction  to  her,  or  me,  that  otherwise  would,  she 
knowing  that  she  did  design  to-morrow,  and  I  remaining 
all  the  while  in  fear,  of  being  asked  to  lend  her  some  money, 
as  I  was  afterward,  when  I  had  taken  leave  of  her,  by  Mr. 
Shepley,  £100,  which  I  will  not  deny  my  Lady,  and  am 
willing  to  be  found  when  my  Lord  comes  home  to  have 
done  something  of  that  kind  for  them,  and  so  he  riding  to 
Brampton  and  supping  there  with  me  he  did  desire  it  of 
me  from  my  Lady,  and  I  promised  it,  though  much  against 
my  will,  for  I  fear  it  is  as  good  as  lost.  After  supper, 
where  very  merry,  we  to  bed,  myself  very  weary  and  to 
sleep  all  night. 

25th.  Waked  betimes,  and  lay  long,  .  .  .  and  there  fell 
to  talking,  and  by  and  by  rose,  it  being  the  first  fair  day, 
and  yet  not  quite  fair,  that  we  have  had  some  time,  and  so 
up,  and  to  walk  with  my  father  again  in  the  garden,  con- 
sulting what  to  do  with  him  and  this  house  when  Pall  and 
her  husband  go  away;  and  I  think  it  will  be  to  let  it,  and 
he  go  live  with  her,  though  I  am  against  letting  the  house 
for  any  long  time,  because  of  having  it  to  retire  to,  our- 
selves. So  I  do  intend  to  think  more  of  it  before  I  resolve. 
By  and  by  comes  Mr.  Cooke  to  see  me  and  so  spent  the 
morning,  and  he  gone  by  and  by  at  noon  to  dinner,  where 
Mr.  Shepley  come  and  we  merry,  all  being  in  good  humour 
between  my  wife  and  her  people  about  her,  and  after  dinner 
took  horse,  I  promising  to  fetch  her  away  about  fourteen 
days  hence,  and  so  calling  all  of  us,  we  men  on  horseback, 
and  the  women  and  my  father,  at  Goody  Gorum's,  and  there 
in  a  frolic  drinking  I  took  leave,  there  going  with  me  and 
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my  boy,  my  two  brothers,1  and  one  Browne,  whom  they  call 
in  mirth  Colonell,  for  our  guide,  and  also  Mr.  Shepley,  to 
the  end  of  Huntingdon,  and  another  gentleman  who  acci- 
dentally come  thither,  one  Mr.  Castle;  and  I  made  them 
drink  at  the  Chequers,  where  I  observed  the  same  tapster, 
Tom,  that  was  there  when  I  was  a  little  boy :  and  so  we,  at 
the  end  of  the  town,  took  leave  of  Shepley  and  the  other 
gentleman,  and  so  we  away  and  got  well  to  Cambridge, 
about  seven  to  the  Rose,  the  waters  not  being  now  so  high 
as  before.  And  here  'lighting,  I  took  my  boy  and  two 
brothers,  and  walked  to  Magdalene  College  :  and  there  into 
the  butterys,  as  a  stranger,  and  there  drank  my  belly  full  of 
their  beer,  which  pleased  me,  as  the  best  I  ever  drank :  and 
hear  by  the  butler's  man,  who  was  son  to  Goody  Mulliner 
over  against  the  College,  that  we  used  to  buy  stewed  prunes 
of,  concerning  the  College  and  persons  in  it;  and  find  very 
few,  only  Mr.  Hollins2  and  Pechell,3  I  think,  that  were  of 
my  time.  But  I  was  mightily  pleased  to  come  in  this  con- 
dition to  see  and  ask,  and  thence,  giving  the  fellow  some- 
thing, away  walked  to  Chesterton,  to  see  our  old  walk,  and 
there  into  the  Church,  the  bells  ringing,  and  saw  the  place 
I  used  to  sit  in,  and  so  to  the  ferry,  and  ferried  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  walked  with  great  pleasure,  the  river  being 
mighty  high  by  Barnewell  Abbey:  and  so  by  Jesus  College 
to  the  town,  and  so  to  our  quarters,  and  to  supper,  and  then 
to  bed,  being  very  weary  and  sleepy  and  mightily  pleased 
with  this  night's  walk. 

26th.  Up  by  four  o'clock;  and  by  the  time  we  were  ready, 
and  had  eat,  we  were  called  to  the  coach,  where  about  six 
o'clock  we  set  out,  there  being  a  man  and  two  women  of 
one  company,  ordinary  people,  and  one  lady  alone,  that  is 
tolerably  handsome,  but  mighty  well  spoken,  whom  I  took 
great  pleasure  in  talking  to,  and  did  get  her  to  read  aloud 
in  a  book  she  was  reading,  in  the  coach,  being  the  King's 
Meditations; 4  and  then  the  boy  and  I  to  sing,  and  so  about 

1  John  Pepys  and  Mr.  Jackson. 

2  John  Hollins,  of  Medley,  in  Yorkshire;  admitted  a  pensioner  of 
Magdalene  College,  March,  1651.  —  B. 

3  John  Peachell,  afterwards  master. 

4  The  meditations  on  death,  and  prayers  used  by  Charles  I.  shortly 
before  his  execution,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  EUwv  /Jao-iXi/o). 
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noon  come  to  Bishop's  Stafford,  to  another  house  than  what 
we  were  at  the  other  day,  and  better  used.  And  here  I 
paid  for  the  reckoning  us.,  we  dining  together,  and  pretty 
merry;  and  then  set  out  again,  sleeping  most  part  of  the 
way;  and  got  to  Bishopsgate  Street  before  eight  o'clock, 
the  waters  being  now  most  of  them  down,  and  we  avoiding 
the  bad  way  in  the  forest *  by  a  privy  way,  which  brought  us 
to  Hodsden;  and  so  to  Tibalds,2  that  road,  which  was 
mighty  pleasant.  So  home,  where  we  find  all  well,  and 
brother  Baity  and  his  wife  looking  to  the  house,  she  mighty 
fine,  in  a  new  gold-laced  just  a  cour.3  I  shifted  myself,  and 
so  to  see  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Mercer  appearing  over  the  way, 
called  her  in,  and  sat  and  talked,  and  then  home  to  my 
house  by  and  by,  and  there  supped  and  talked  mighty  merry, 
and  then  broke  up  and  to  bed,  being  a  little  vexed  at  what 
W.  Hewer  tells  me  Sir  John  Shaw4  did  this  day  in  my 
absence  say  at  the  Board,  complaining  of  my  doing  of  him 
injury  and  the  board  permitting  it,  whereas  they  had  more 
reason  to  except  against  his  attributing  that  to  me  alone 
which  I  could  not  do  but  with  their  consent  and  direction, 
it  being  to  very  good  service  to  the  King,  and  which  I  shall 
be  proud  to  have  imputed  to  me  alone.  The  King  I  hear 
come  to  town  last  night. 

27th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  some  time  upon  Sir 
D.  Gawden's  accounts,  and  then  I  by  water  to  Westminster 
for  some  Tangier  orders,  and  so  meeting  with  Mr.  Sawyer,5 
my  old  chamber-fellow,  he  and  I  by  water  together  to  the 
Temple,  he  giving  me  an  account  of  the  base,  rude  usage, 
which  he  and  Sir  G.  Carteret  had  lately,  before  the  Com- 
missioners of  Accounts,  where  he  was,  as  Counsel  to  Sir 

1  Epping  Forest. 

2  The  palace  of  Theobalds,  where  James  I.  died. 

3  ynste  au  corps. 

4  Sir  John  Shaw's  Flanders  hemp  was  rejected  by  the  Navy  Com- 
missioners. William  Bodham,  writing  from  Woolwich  Ropeyard,  May 
12th,  1668,  says  :  "There  are  15  or  16  tons  of  Sir  John  Shaw's  Flanders 
hemp  thrown  by  and  refused ;  it  must  be  weighed  and  taken  away  be- 
fore he  can  tell  what  the  net  will  be,  and  make  out  bills.  Asks  orders 
how  to  rate  a  portion  of  it,  as  out  of  35  tons  15  or  16  were  ejected" 
("  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  1667-68,  p.  387). 

5  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Attorney-General,  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Carnarvon,  who  inherit  High  Clere  from  him.  —  B. 
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G.  Carteret,  which  I  was  sorry  to  hear,  they  behaving  them- 
selves like  most  insolent  and  ill-mannered  men.  Thence 
by  coach  to  the  Exchange,  and  there  met  with  Sir  H. 
Cholmly  at  Colvill's,  and  there  did  give  him  some  orders, 
and  so  home,  and  there  to  the  office  again,  where  busy  till 
two  o'clock,  and  then  with  Sir  D.  Gawden  to  his  house, 
with  my  Lord  Brouncker  and  Sir  J.  Minnes,  to  dinner, 
where  we  dined  very  well,  and  much  good  company,  among 

others,  a  Dr.  ,  a  fat  man,  whom  by  face  I  know,  as 

one  that  uses  to  sit  in  our  church,  that  after  dinner  did  take 
me  out,  and  walked  together,  who  told  me  that  he  had  now 
newly  entered  himself  into  Orders,  in  the  decay  of  the 
Church,  and  did  think  it  his  duty  so  to  do,  thereby  to  do 
his  part  toward  the  support  and  reformation  thereof;  and 
spoke  very  soberly,  and  said  that  just  about  the  same  age 
Dr.  Donne1  did  enter  into  Orders.  I  find  him  a  sober 
gentleman,  and  a  man  that  hath  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  I  think  may  do  good.  Thence  after  dinner  to  the 
office,  and  there  did  a  little  business,  and  so  to  see  Sir 
W.  Pen,  who  I  find  still  very  ill  of  the  goute,  sitting  in  his 
great  chair,  made  on  purpose  for  persons  sick  of  that  dis- 
ease, for  their  ease;  and  this  very  chair,  he  tells  me,  was 
made  for  my  Lady  Lambert.2  Thence  I  by  coach  to  my 
tailor's,  there  to  direct  about  the  making  of  me  another 
suit,  and  so  to  White  Hall,  and  through  St.  James's  Park 
to  St.  James's,  thinking  to  have  met  with  Mr.  Wren,  but 
could  not,  and  so  homeward  toward  the  New  Exchange,  and 
meeting  Mr.  Creed  he  and  I  to  drink  some  whey  at  the 
whey-house,  and  so  into  the  'Change  and  took  a  walk  or 
two,  and  so  home,  and  there  vexed  at  my  boy's  being  out 
of  doors  till  ten  at  night,  but  it  was  upon  my  brother  Jack- 

1  John  Donne,  D.D.  (1573— 1631),  was  brought  up  as  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  spent  his  early  life  as  a  courtier,  being  for  a  time  secretary  to 
Lord  Keeper  Egerton.  He  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when  he  took 
orders.    In  1 62 1 ,  five  years  after  ordination,  he  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

2  John  Lambert,  the  parliamentary  general,  was  born  at  Calton  Hall, 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkby-Malhamdale,  in  Yorkshire,  September  7th,  1619, 
and  married  September  loth,  1639,  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Lister,  of  Thornton,  his  neighbour,  who  seems  to  be  the  Lady  Lambert 
of  whom  Pepys  speaks  ("History  of  Malham,"  8vo.,  1786,  Appendix, 
p.  18).  His  wife  and  two  of  his  daughters  were  with  him  in  1673  dur- 
ing his  confinement  in  Plymouth  Sound  (see  note,  vol.  i.,  p.  2). 
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son's  business,  and  so  I  was  the  less  displeased,  and  then 
made  the  boy  to  read  to  me  out  of  Dr.  Wilkins  his  "  Real 
Character,"  and  particularly  about  Noah's  arke,  where  he 
do  give  a  very  good  account  thereof,  shewing  how  few  the 
number  of  the  several  species  of  beasts  and  fowls  were  that 
were  to  be  in  the  arke,  and  that  there  was  room  enough  for 
them  and  their  food  and  dung,  which  do  please  me  mightily 
and  is  much  beyond  what  ever  I  heard  of  the  subject,  and 
so  to  bed. 

28th.  Up,  to  set  right  some  little  matters  of  my  Tangier 
accounts,  and  so  to  the  office,  where  busy  all  the  morning, 
and  then  home  with  my  people  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner 
comes  about  a  petition  for  a  poor  woman  whose  ticket  she 
would  get  paid,  and  so  talked  a  little  and  did  baiser  her, 
and  so  to  the  office,  being  pleased  that  this  morning  my 
bookseller  brings  me  home  Marcennus's  book  of  musick,1 
which  costs  me  ^3  2s. ;  but  is  a  very  fine  book.  So  to 
the  office  and  did  some  business,  and  then  by  coach  to  the 
New  Exchange,  and  there  by  agreement  at  my  bookseller's 
shop  met  Mercer  and  Gayet,  and  took  them  by  water,  first 
to  one  of  the  Neat-houses,2  where  walked  in  the  garden, 
but  nothing  but  a  bottle  of  wine  to  be  had,  though  pleased 
with  seeing  the  garden;  and  so  to  Fox  Hall,  where  with 
great  pleasure  we  walked,  and  then  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  further  retired  walk,  and  there  sat  and  sang,  and  brought 
great  many  gallants  and  fine  people  about  us,  and,  upon  the 
bench,  we  did  by  and  by  eat  and  drink  what  we  had,  and 
very  merry :  and  so  with  much  pleasure  to  the  Old  Swan, 
and  walked  with  them  home,  and  there  left  them,  and  so  I 
home  to  my  business  at  the  office  a  little,  and  so  to  bed. 

29th.  Betimes  up,  and  up  to  my  Tangier  accounts,  and 
then  by  water  to  the  Council  Chamber,  and  there  received 
some  directions  from  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Navy  there  about  casting  up  the  charge  of  the  present 
summer's  fleete,  that  so  they  may  come  within  the  bounds 
of  the  sum  given  by  the  Parliament.  But  it  is  pretty  to  see 
how  Prince  Rupert  and  other  mad,  silly  people,  are  for  set- 
ting out  but  a  little  fleete,  there  being  no  occasion  for  it; 

1  Mersenne's  "  Harmonie  Universelle."     See  vol.  vii.,  p.  364. 
See  August  1st,  1667  (vol.  vii.,  p.  51). 
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and  say  it  will  be  best  to  save  the  money  for  better  uses. 
But  Sir  W.  Coventry  did  declare  that,  in  wisdom,  it  was 
better  to  do  so;  but  that,  in  obedience  to  the  Parliament, 
he  was  [for]  setting  out  the  fifty  sail  talked  on,  though  it 
spent  all  the  money,  and  to  little  purpose;  and  that  this 
was  better  than  to  leave  it  to  the  Parliament  to  make  bad 
construction  of  their  thrift,  if  any  trouble  should  happen. 
Thus  wary  the  world  is  grown  !  Thence  back  again  presently 
home,  and  did  business  till  noon:  and  then  to  Sir  G.  Car- 
teret's to  dinner,  with  much  good  company,  it  being  the 
King's  birthday,  and  many  healths  drunk:  and  here  I  did 
receive  another  letter  from  my  Lord  Sandwich,  which 
troubles  me  to  see  how  I  have  neglected  him,  in  not  writ- 
ing, or  but  once,  all  this  time  of  his  being  abroad;  and  I 
see  he  takes  notice,  but  yet  gently,  of  it,  that  it  puts  me  to 
great  trouble,  and  I  know  not  how  to  get  out  of  it,  having 
no  good  excuse,  and  too  late  now  to  mend,  he  being  coming 
home.  Thence  home,  whither,  by  agreement,  by  and  by 
comes  Mercer  and  Gayet,  and  two  gentlemen  with  them, 
Mr.  Monteith  and  Pelham,  the  former  a  swaggering  young 
handsome  gentleman,  the  latter  a  sober  citizen  merchant. 
Both  sing,  but  the  latter  with  great  skill — the  other,  no 
skill,  but  a  good  voice,  and  a  good  basse,  but  used  to  sing 
only  tavern  tunes;  and  so  I  spent  all  this  evening  till  eleven 
at  night  singing  with  them,  till  I  was  tired  of  them,  because 
of  the  swaggering  fellow  with  the  base,  though  the  girl 
Mercer  did  mightily  commend  him  before  to  me.  This 
night  je  had  agreed  para  aller  at  Deptford,  there  para  avoir 
lain  con  the  moher  de  Bagwell,  but  this  company  did 
hinder  me. 

30th.  Up,  and  put  on  a  new  summer  black  bombazin 
suit,  and  so  to  the  office;  and  being  come  now  to  an  agree- 
ment with  my  barber,  to  keep  my  perriwig  in  good  order 
at  20s.  a-year,  I  am  like  to  go  very  spruce,  more  than  I 
used  to  do.  All  the  morning  at  the  office  and  at  noon 
home  to  dinner,  and  so  to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  there 
saw  "Philaster;  "  *  where  it  is  pretty  to  see  how  I  could 
remember  almost  all  along,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  Arethusa, 
the  part  which  I  was  to  have  acted  at  Sir  Robert  Cooke's; 

1  A  tragi-comedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     See  vol.  ii.,  p.  130. 
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and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me,  but  more  to  think  what  a 
ridiculous  thing  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  have  acted  a 
beautiful  woman.  Thence  to  Mr.  Pierce's,  and  there  saw 
Knepp  also,  and  were  merry;  and  here  saw  my  little  Lady 
Katherine  Montagu  1  come  to  town,  about  her  eyes,  which 
are  sore,  and  they  think  the  King's  evil,  poor,  pretty  lady.2 
Here  I  was  freed  from  a  fear  that  Knepp  was  angry  or  might 
take  advantage  to  declare  the  essay  that  je  did  the  other 
day,  quand  je  was  con  her.  .  .  .  Thence  to  the  New 
Exchange,  and  there  met  Harris  and  Rolt,  and  one  Rich- 
ards, a  tailor  and  great  company-keeper,  and  with  these 
over  to  Fox  Hall,  and  there  fell  into  the  company  of  Harry 
Killigrew,  a  rogue  newly  come  back  out  of  France,  but  still 
in  disgrace  at  our  Court,  and  young  Newport  and  others, 
as  very  rogues  as  any  in  the  town,  who  were  ready  to  take 
hold  of  every  woman  that  come  by  them.  And  so  to  supper 
in  an  arbour:  but,  Lord!  their  mad  bawdy  talk  did  make 
my  heart  ake !  And  here  I  first  understood  by  their  talk 
the  meaning  of  the  company  that  lately  were  called  Bailers; 
Harris  telling  how  it  was  by  a  meeting  of  some  young 
blades,  where  he  was  among  them,  and  my  Lady  Bennet3 
and  her  ladies;  and  their  there  dancing  naked,  and  all  the 
roguish  things  in  the  world.  But,  Lord  !  what  loose  cursed 
company  was  this,  that  I  was  in  to-night,  though  full  of 
wit;  and  worth  a  man's  being  in  for  once,  to  know  the 
nature  of  it,  and  their  manner  of  talk,  and  lives.  Thence 
set  Rolt  and  some  of  [them]  at  the  New  Exchange,  and  so 
I  home,  and  my  business  being  done  at  the  office,  I  to  bed. 
31st  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  to  church  in  the  morning. 

1  See  September  3rd,  1661  (vol.  ii.,  p.  90). 

2  She  died  January  15th,  1757,  aged  ninety-six  !  —  B. 

8  Evidently  adopted  as  a  cant  expression.  The  woman  here  alluded 
to  was  a  procuress  well  known  in  her  day,  and  described  in  the  "  Tatler  " 
(No.  84)  as  "  the  celebrated  Madam  Bennet."  We  further  learn,  from 
the  "  Spectator  "  (No.  266),  that  she  was  the  Lady  B.  to  whom  Wycher- 
ley  addressed  his  ironical  dedication  of  "The  Plain  Dealer,"  which  is 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  raillery.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
fair  sex  may  justly  complain  of  almost  every  word  in  the  English  language 
designating  a  woman  having,  at  some  time  or  another,  been  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach;  for  we  find  Mother,  Madam,  Mistress,  and  Miss,  all 
denoting  women  of  bad  character;  and  here  Pepys  adds  the  title  of  my 
Lady  to  the  number,  and  completes  the  ungracious  catalogue.  —  B. 
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At  noon  I  sent  for  Mr.  Mills  and  his  wife  and  daughter  to 
dine,  and  they  dined  with  me,  and  W.  Hewer,  and  very 
good  company,  I  being  in  good  humour.  They  gone  to 
church,  comes  Mr.  Tempest,  and  he  and  I  sang  a  psalm  or 
two,  and  so  parted,  and  I  by  water  to  the  New  Exchange, 
and  there  to  Mrs.  Pierce's,  where  Knepp,  and  she,  and 
W.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Pierce,  and  little  Betty,  over  to  Fox 
Hall,  and  there  walked  and  supped  with  great  pleasure. 
Here  was  Mrs.  Manuel  also,  and  mighty  good  company, 
and  good  mirth  in  making  W.  Howe  spend  his  six  or  seven 
shillings,  and  so  they  called  him  altogether  "Cully."1  So 
back,  and  at  Somerset-stairs  do  understand  that  a  boy  is 
newly  drowned,  washing  himself  there,  and  they  cannot 
find  his  body.  So  seeing  them  home,  I  home  by  water, 
W.  Howe  going  with  me,  and  after  some  talk  he  lay  at  my 
house,  and  all  to  bed.  Here  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Davis  is 
quite  gone  from  the  Duke  of  York's  house,  and  Gosnell 
comes  in  her  room,  which  I  am  glad  of.  At  the  play  at 
Court  the  other  night,  Mrs.  Davis  was  there;  and  when  she 
was  to  come  to  dance  her  jigg,  the  Queene  would  not  stay 
to  see  it,  which  people  do  think  it  was  out  of  displeasure 
at  her  being  the  King's  whore,  that  she  could  not  bear  it. 
My  Lady  Castlemayne,  is,  it  seems,  now  mightily  out  of 
request,  the  King  coming  little  to  her,  and  thus  she  mighty 
melancholy  and  discontented. 

June  i  st.  Up  and  with  Sir  J.  Minnes  to  Westminster,  and 
in  the  Hall  there  I  met  with  Harris  and  Rolt,  and  carried 
them  to  the  Rhenish  wine-house,2  where  I  have  not  been  in 
a  morning  —  nor  any  tavern,  I  think,  these  seven  years  and 
more.  Here  I  did  get  the  words  of  a  song  of  Harris  that 
I  wanted.  Here  also  Mr.  Young  and  Whistler  by  chance 
met  us,  and  drank  with  us.  Thence  home,  and  to  prepare 
business  against  the  afternoon,  and  did  walk  an  hour  in  the 
garden  with  Sir  W.  Warren,  who  do  tell  me  of  the  great 
difficulty  he  is  under  in  the  business  of  his  accounts  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Parliament,  and  I  fear  some  incon- 
veniences and  troubles  may  be  occasioned  thereby  to  me. 


1  Pepys  here  alludes  to  Sir  Nicholas  Cully  (Nokes's  character)  in 
Etherege's  "Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub."  —  B. 

2  In  Cannon  Row. 
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So  to  dinner,  and  then  with  Sir  J.  Minnes  to  White  Hall, 
and  there  attended  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  also  a 
committee  of  Council  with  the  Duke  of  York  about  the 
charge  of  this  year's  fleete,  and  thence  1  to  Westminster  and 
to  Mrs.  Martin's,  and  did  hazer  what  je  would  con  her, 
and  did  once  toker  la  thigh  de  su  landlady,  and  thence  all 
alone  to  Fox  Hall,  and  walked  and  saw  young  Newport, 
and  two  more  rogues  of  the  town,  seize  on  two  ladies,  who 
walked  with  them  an  hour  with  their  masks  on;  perhaps 
civil  ladies;  and  there  I  left  them,  and  so  home,  and  thence 
to  Mr.  Mills's,  where  I  never  was  before,  and  here  find, 
whom  I  indeed  saw  go  in,  and  that  did  make  me  go  thither, 
Mrs.  Hallworthy  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  and  here  supped,  and, 
extraordinary  merry  till  one  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Andrews 
coming  to  us:  and  mightily  pleased  with  this  night's  com- 
pany and  mirth  I  home  to  bed.  Mrs.  Turner,  too,  was 
with  us. 

2nd.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning.  At 
noon  home  to  dinner,  and  there  dined  with  me,  besides  my 
own  people,  W.  Batelier  and  Mercer,  and  we  very  merry. 
After  dinner,  they  gone,  only  Mercer  and  I  to  sing  a  while, 
and  then  parted,  and  I  out  and  took  a  coach,  and  called 
Mercer  at  their  back-door,  and  she  brought  with  her  Mrs. 
Knightly,  a  little  pretty  sober  girl,  and  I  carried  them 
to  Old  Ford,  a  town  by  Bow,  where  I  never  was  before,  and 
there  walked  in  the  fields  very  pleasant,  and  sang :  and  so 
back  again,  and  stopped  and  drank  at  the  Gun,  at  Mile 
End,  and  so  to  the  Old  Exchange  door,  and  did  buy  them  a 
pound  of  cherries,  cost  me  2s.,  and  so  set  them  down  again; 
and  I  to  my  little  mercer's  Finch,  that  lives  now  in  the 
Minores,  where  I  have  left  my  cloak,  and  did  here  baiser  su 
moher,  a  belle  femme,  and  there  took  my  cloak  which  I 
had  left  there,  and  so  by  water,  it  being  now  about  nine 
o'clock,  down  to  Deptford,  where  I  have  not  been  many 
a  day,  and  there  it  being  dark  I  did  by  agreement  aller 
a  la  house  de  Bagwell,  and  there  after  a  little  playing 
and  baisando  we  did  go  up  in  the  dark  a  su  camera 
.  .  .  and  to  my  boat  again,  and  against  the  tide  home. 
Got  there  by  twelve  o'clock,  taking  into  my  boat,  for  com- 
pany, a  man  that  desired  a  passage  —  a  certain  western 
bargeman,  with  whom  I  had  good  sport,  talking  of  the 
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old  woman  of  Woolwich,1  and  telling  him  the  whole 
story. 

3rd.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  busy  till  9  o'clock, 
and  then  to  White  Hall,  to  the  Council-chamber,  where  I 
did  present  the  Duke  of  York  with  an  account  of  the  charge 
of  the  present  fleete,  to  his  satisfaction;  and  this  being 
done,  did  ask  his  leave  for  my  going  out  of  town  five  or 
six  days,  which  he  did  give  me,  saying,  that  my  diligence 
in  the  King's  business  was  such,  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
denied  when  my  own  business  called  me  any  whither. 
Thence  with  Sir  D.  Gawden  to  Westminster,  where  I  did 
take  a  turn  or  two,  and  met  Roger  Pepys,  who  is  mighty 
earnest  for  me  to  stay  from  going  into  the  country  till  he 
goes,  and  to  bring  my  people  thither  for  some  time :  but  I 
cannot,  but  will  find  another  time  this  summer  for  it. 
Thence  with  him  home,  and  there  to  the  office  till  noon, 
and  then  with  Lord  Brouncker,  Sir  J.  Minnes,  and  Sir 
G.  Carteret,  upon  whose  accounts  they  have  been  this  day 
to  the  Three  Tuns  tc  dinner,  and  thence  back  again  home, 
and  after  doing  a  little  business  I  by  coach  to  the  King's 
house,  and  there  saw  good  part  of  "The  Scornfull  Lady," 
and  that  done,  would  have  taken  out  Knepp,  but  she  was 
engaged,  and  so  to  my  Lord  Crew's  to  visit  him;  from 
whom  I  learn  nothing  but  that  there  hath  been  some  con- 
troversy at  the  Council-table,  about  my  Lord  Sandwich's 
signing,  where  some  would  not  have  had  him,  in  the  treaty 
with  Portugall;  but  all,  I  think,  is  over  in  it.  Thence  by 
coach  to  Westminster  to  the  Hall,  and  thence  to  the  Park, 
where  much  good  company,  and  many  fine  ladies;  and  in 
so  handsome  a  hackney  I  was,  that  I  believe  Sir  W.  Coventry 
and  others,  who  looked  on  me,  did  take  me  to  be  in  one  of 
my  own,  which  I  was  a  little  troubled  for.  So  to  the  lodge, 
and  drank  a  cup  of  new  milk,  and  so  home,  and  there  to 
Mrs.  Turner's,  and  sat  and  talked  with  her,  and  then  home 
to  bed,  having  laid  my  business  with  W.  Hewer  to  go  out 
of  town  Friday  next,  with  hopes  of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

4th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning,  and  at 
noon  home  to  dinner,  where  Mr.  Clerke,  the  solicitor,  dined 

1  What  this  story  may  have  been  it  would  now  be  futile  to  inquire. 
It  evidently  gave  great  amusement  to  Pepys.  See  May  14th  and  28th, 
1669,/w/.  —  B. 
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with  me  and  my  clerks.  After  dinner  I  carried  and  set  him 
down  at  the  Temple,  he  observing  to  me  how  St.  Sepulchre's 
church  steeple  is  repaired  already l  a  good  deal,  and  the 
Fleet  Bridge  is  contracted  for  by  the  City  to  begin  to  be 
built  this  summer,  which  do  please  me  mightily.  I  to 
White  Hall,  and  walked  through  the  Park  for  a  little  ayre; 
and  so  back  to  the  Council-chamber,  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Navy,  about  the  business  of  fitting  the  present  fleete, 
suitable  to  the  money  given,  which,  as  the  King  orders  it, 
and  by  what  appears,  will  be  very  little;  and  so  as  I  per- 
ceive the  Duke  of  York  will  have  nothing  to  command,  nor 
can  intend  to  go  abroad.  But  it  is  pretty  to  see  how  careful 
these  great  men  are  to  do  everything  so  as  they  may  answer 
it  to  the  Parliament,  thinking  themselves  safe  in  nothing 
but  where  the  judges,  with  whom  they  often  advise,  do  say 
the  matter  is  doubtful;  and  so  they  take  upon  themselves 
then  to  be  the  chief  persons  to  interpret  what  is  doubtful. 
Thence  home,  and  all  the  evening  to  set  matters  in  order 
against  my  going  to  Brampton  to-morrow,  being  resolved 
upon  my  journey,  and  having  the  Duke  of  York's  leave 
again  to-day;  though  I  do  plainly  see  that  I  can  very  ill 
be  spared  now,  there  being  much  business,  especially  about 
this,  which  I  have  attended  the  Council  about,  and  I  the 
man  that  am  alone  consulted  with;  and,  besides,  my  Lord 
Brouncker  is  at  this  time  ill,  and  Sir  W.  Pen.  So  things 
being  put  in  order  at  the  Office,  I  home  to  do  the  like 
there;  and  so  to  bed. 

5th2  (Friday).  At  Barnet,  for  milk,  6d.  On  the  high- 
way, to  menders  of  the  highway,  6d.  Dinner  at  Stevenage, 
$s.  6d. 

6th  (Saturday).  Spent  at  Huntingdon  with  Bowles,  and 
Appleyard,  and  Shepley,  2s. 

7th  (Sunday).  My  father,  for  money  lent,  and  horse-hire, 
£1  us. 

8th  (Monday).  Father's  servants  (father  having  in  the 

1  The  body  of  the  church  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1666,  and 
rebuilt;  but  the  tower  only  needed  repair.  The  works  were  completed 
in  1670. 

2  The  rough  notes  for  the  journal  from  this  time  to  the  17th  of  June 
are  contained  on  five  leaves,  inserted  in  the  book;  and  after  them  fol- 
low several  pages  left  blank  for  the  fair  copy  which  was  never  made. 
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garden  told  me  bad  stories  of  my  wife's  ill  words),  14s. 
one  that  helped  at  the  horses,  is. :  menders  of  the  highway, 
2s.  Pleasant  country  to  Bedford,  where,  while  they  stay. 
I  rode  through  the  town;  and  a  good  country-town;  and 
there,  drinking,  is.  We  on  to  Newport;  and  there  'light, 
and  I  and  W.  Hewer  to  the  Church,  and  there  give  the  bo) 
is.  So  to  Buckingham,  a  good  old  town.  Here  I  to  see 
the  Church,  which  very  good,  and  the  leads,  and  a  schoo' 
in  it:  did  give  the  sexton's  boy  is.  A  fair  bridge  here, 
with  many  arches:  vexed  at  my  people's  making  me  lose 
so  much  time;  reckoning,  13^.  ^d.  Mighty  pleased  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  ground  all  the  day.  At  night  to  New- 
port Pagnell; l  and  there  a  good  pleasant  country- town,  bui 
few  people  in  it.  A  very  fair  —  and  like  a  Cathedral  — 
Church;  and  I  saw  the  leads,  and  a  vault  that  goes  far  undei 
ground,  and  here  lay  with  Betty  Turner's  sparrow :  the  town, 
and  so  most  of  this  country,  well  watered.  Lay  here  wellj 
and  rose  next  day  by  four  o'clock :  few  people  in  the  town 
and  so  away.  Reckoning  for  supper,  19*.  6d. ;  poor,  6d. 
Mischance  to  the  coach,  but  no  time  lost. 

9th  (Tuesday).  When  come  to  Oxford,  a  very  sweet  place 
paid  our  guide,  £1  2s.  6d. ;  barber,  2s.  6d. ;  book,  Stonage,1 
4s.  To  dinner:  and  then  out  with  my  wife  and  people, 
and  landlord:  and  to  him  that  showed  us  the  schools  anc 
library,  10^. ;  to  him  that  showed  us  All  Souls'  College, 
and  Chichly's  picture,3  5^.  So  to  see  Christ  Church  with 
my  wife,  I  seeing  several  others  very  fine  alone,  with  W. 
Hewer,  before  dinner,  and  did  give  the  boy  that  went  with 
me  is.  Strawberries,  is.  2d.  Dinner  and  servants,  £1  os. 
6d.  After  come  home  from  the  schools,  I  out  with  the 
landlord  to  Brazen-nose  College ;  —  to  the  butteries,  and  ir 

1  Newport  Pagnell,  a  town  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  takes  it; 
second  name  from  the  family  of  Paganel,  who  formerly  owned  the 
manor.  The  church  is  a  handsome  building,  with  nave,  aisles,  anc 
chancel,  and  with  pinnacled  tower. 

-  This  must  have  been  either  Inigo  Jones's  "The  most  notable  Antiq 
uitv  of  Great  Britain  vulgarly  called  Stonehenge,"  printed  in  1655.  01 
"  Chorea  Gigantum,  or  the  most  famous  Antiquity  of  Great  Britain 
vulgarly  called  Stones  Heng,  standing  on  Salisbury  Plain,  restor'd  tc 
the  Danes,"  by  Walter  Charleton,  M.D.,  and  published  in  1663. 

3  Henrv  Chichele,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  founder  of  Al 
Souls'  College,  born  1363,  died  1443. 
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the  cellar  find  the  hand  of  the  Child  of  Hales,1  .  .  .  long. 
Butler,  2S.  Thence  with  coach  and  people  to  Physic- 
garden,  is.  So  to  Friar  Bacon's  study:  I  up  and  saw  it, 
and  give  the  man  is.  Bottle  of  sack  for  landlord,  2s. 
Oxford  mighty  fine  place;  and  well  seated,  and  cheap  enter- 
tainment. At  night  come  to  Abingdon,  where  had  been  a 
fair  of  custard;  and  met  many  people  and  scholars  going 
home;  and  there  did  get  some  pretty  good  musick,  and 
sang  and  danced  till  supper:  $s. 

10th  (Wednesday).  Up,  and  walked  to  the  Hospitall:2 
very  large  and  fine;  and  pictures  of  founders,  and  the  His- 
tory3 of  the  Hospitall;  and  is  said  to  be  worth  ^700  per 

1  John  Middleton,  the  remarkable  person  here  alluded  to,  known  by 
the  name  of  "The  Child  of  Hale,"  was  born  in  1578,  and  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Hale,  in  Lancashire,  in  1623,  where  his  gravestone  is  still 
to  be  seen.  About  the  year  161 7  Sir  Gilbert  Ireland  took  him  up  to  the 
court  of  James  I.,  when  he  threw  the  king's  wrestler,  and  put  out  his 
thumb,  by  which  feat  he  disobliged  the  courtiers,  and  was  sent  back, 
with  a  present  of  ^20  from  the  sovereign.  He  returned  home  by 
Brazenose  College,  then  full  of  Lancashire  students,  and  his  picture  was 
taken,  and  is  still  preserved  there.  Likenesses  of  this  English  giant  are 
also  extant  at  High  Legh,  at  Knowsley,  and  at  Mr.  Ireland  Blackburne's 
seat,  at  Hale.  "  Middleton's  hand,"  observes  Plot  ("  History  of  Stafford- 
shire," p.  295),  "measured,  from  the  carpus  to  the  end  of  his  middle 
finger,  seventeen  inches,  his  palm  was  eight  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
and  his  whole  height  nine  feet  three  inches,  wanting  but  six  inches  of 
the  height  of  Goliath,  if  the  portrait  of  him  in  Brazenose  Library,  drawn 
at  length,  as  it  is  said,  in  his  just  proportion,  be  a  true  piece  of  him." 
These  dimensions  appear  to  have  been  compared  with  the  portrait  at 
Hale,  with  which  they  exactly  accorded,  as  did  the  shape  of  the  giant's 
hand  cut  upon  a  stone  in  the  college  cellar,  with  the  date  affixed,  to 
which  Pepys  alludes.  The  blank  in  the  Diary,  after  the  word  Hales, 
was  obviously  left  for  the  dimensions  of  the  hand.  —  B.  Mr.  Falconer 
Madan,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  has  kindly  given  the  editor 
the  following  particulars,  which  supplement  Lord  Braybrooke's  note. 
Middleton  was  treated  at  Brasenose  College  because  it  drew  largely  from 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  portrait  referred  to  above  is  now  in  the 
Buttery.  There  is  also  in  the  Buttery  a  picture  of  the  hand  of  the  man 
full  size,  and  till  the  last  ten  years  there  was  an  outline  of  a  hand  on  a 
gilt  background  on  the  eastern  one  of  the  two  doorposts  of  the  cellar 
door  under  the  hall  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter,  at  the  foot  of  a  flight 
of  stone  steps. 

2  Christ's  Hospital. 

3  A  MS.  History  of  Abingdon,  collected  by  Francis  Little,  one  of  the 
principal  burgesses,  in  the  year  1627,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  cor- 
poration. —  B. 
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annum;  and  that  Mr.  Foly1  was  here  lately  to  see  how 
their  lands  were  settled;  and  here,  in  old  English,  the  story 
of  the  occasion  of  it,  and  a  rebus  at  the  bottom.2  So  did 
give  the  poor,  which  they  would  not  take  but  in  their  box, 
2s.  6d.  So  to  the  inn,  and  paid  the  reckoning  and  what 
not,  13s.  So  forth  towards  Hungerford,  led  this  good  way 
by  our  landlord,  one  Heart,  an  old  but  very  civil  and  well- 
spoken  man,  more  than  I  ever  heard,  of  his  quality.  He 
gone,  we  forward;  and  I  vexed  at  my  people's  not  minding 
the  way.  So  come  to  Hungerford,  where  very  good  trouts, 
eels,  and  crayfish.  Dinner:  a  mean  town.  At  dinner 
there,  1 2s.  Thence  set  out  with  a  guide,  who  saw  us  to 
Newmarket-heath,3  and  then  left  us,  3s.  6d.  So  all  over 
the  Plain  by  the  sight  of  the  steeple,  the  Plain  high  and 
low,  to  Salisbury,  by  night;  but  before  I  come  to  the  town, 
I  saw  a  great  fortification,  and  there  'light,  and  to  it  and 
in  it;  and  find  it  prodigious,  so  as  to  frighten  me  to  be  in 
it  all  alone  at  that  time  of  night,  it  being  dark.  I  under- 
stand, since,  it  to  be  that,  that  is  called  Old  Sarum.4  Come 
to  the  George  Inne,  where  lay  in  a  silk  bed;  and  very  good 
diet.     To  supper;  then  to  bed. 

nth  (Thursday).  Up,  and  W.  Hewer  and  I  up  and  down 
the  town,  and  find  it  a  very  brave  place.  The  river  goes 
through  every  street;  and  a  most  capacious  market-place. 
The  city  great,  I  think  greater  than  Hereford.     But  the 

1  Thomas  Foley,  of  Witley  Court,  who  himself  founded  a  hospital  for 
sixty  boys  at  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire.  See  October  27th,  1664 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  259).  He  probably  wished  for  precedents  as  to  the  mode 
of  settlement.  —  B. 

2  See  Ashmole's  "Antiquities  of  Berkshire,"  vol.  i.,  1 719,  p.  134. 
The  following  is  the  rebus  noticed  by  Pepys  :  "  V.A.B.I.N.D.O.N.R.F.I. 
Take  the  first  letter  of  youre  foure  fader,  with  A.,  the  worker  of  Wer, 
and  I.  and  N.  the  colore  of  an  asse;  set  them  togeder,  and  tel  me  yf 
you  can,  what  it  is  than.  Richard  Fannande,  Irenmonger,  hathe 
made  this  Tabul,  and  here  in  the  yere  of  King  Herry  the  Sexte, 
XXVI'e." 

3  Probably  a  mistake  for  East  or  Market  Lavington,  which  lies  in  the 
same  direction.  —  B. 

4  Pepys  must  mean  that  the  earthworks,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  were  prodigious  and  alarming,  the  space  contained  within  them 
being  only  twenty-seven  acres.  There  is  undoubtedly  something  sub- 
lime in  standing  within  the  area,  in  the  complete  solitude  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ramparts.  —  B. 
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Minster  most  admirable;1  as  big,  I  think,  and  handsomer 
than  Westminster:  and  a  most  large  Close  about  it,  and 
houses  for  the  Officers  thereof,  and  a  fine  palace  for  the 
Bishop.  So  to  my  lodging  back,  and  took  out  my  wife  and 
people  to  shew  them  the  town  and  Church;  but  they  being 
at  prayers,  we  could  not  be  shown  the  Quire.  A  very  good 
organ;  and  I  looked  in,  and  saw  the  Bishop,  my  friend 
Dr.  Ward.2  Thence  to  the  inne;  and  there  not  being  able 
to  hire  coach-horses,  and  not  willing  to  use  our  own,  we 
got  saddle-horses,  very  dear.  Boy  that  went  to  look  for 
them,  6d.  So  the  three  women  behind  W.  Hewer,  Mur- 
ford,  and  our  guide,  and  I  single  to  Stonage,  over  the  Plain 
and  some  great  hills,  even  to  fright  us.  Come  thither,  and 
find  them  as  prodigious  as  any  tales  I  ever  heard  of  them, 
and  worth  going  this  journey  to  see.  God  knows  what  their 
use  was !  they  are  hard  to  tell,  but  yet  may  be  told.  Give 
the  shepherd-woman,  for  leading  our  horses,  \d.  So  back 
by  Wilton,  my  Lord  Pembroke's  house,  which  we  could 
not  see,  he  being  just  coming  to  town;  but  the  situation  I 
do  not  like,  nor  the  house  promise  much,  it  being  in  a  low 
but  rich  valley.  So  back  home;  and  there  being  'light,  we 
to  the  Church,  and  there  find  them  at  prayers  again,  so 
could  not  see  the  Quire;  but  I  sent  the  women  home,  and 
I  did  go  in,  and  saw  very  many  fine  tombs,  and  among 
the  rest  some  very  ancient,  of  the  Montagus.3  So  home 
to  dinner;  and,  that  being  done,  paid  the  reckoning,  which 
was  so  exorbitant,  and  particular  in  rate  of  my  horses,  and 
is.  6d.  for  bread  and  beer,  that  I  was  mad,  and  resolve  to 
trouble  the  master  about  it,  and  get  something  for  the  poor; 
and  come  away  in  that  humour:  £2  $s.  6d.  Servants,  is. 
6d. ;  poor,  is. ;  guide  to  the  Stones,  2s. ;  poor  woman  in 
the  street,  is. ;  ribbands,  gd. ;  washwoman,  is. ;  sempstress 

1  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Pepys's  taste  that  in  an  age  when 
Gothic  architecture  was  little  admired  he  could  see  the  beauties  of  this 
matchless  building. 

2  Seth  Ward,  born  1617;  F.R.S. ;  Savilian  Professor  and  President 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Dean  of  Exeter,  1 661 ;  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
1662;  translated  to  .Salisbury,  1667.  In  1671  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  office  he  procured  to  be  annexed  to 
the  see.     Died  January  6th,  1689. 

3  The  Montacutes,  from  whom  Lord  Sandwich's  family  claimed 
descent.  — B. 
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for  W.  Hewer,  $s. ;  lent  W.  Hewer,  2s.  Thence  about  six 
o'clock,  and  with  a  guide  went  over  the  smooth  Plain 
indeed  till  night;  and  then  by  a  happy  mistake,  and  that 
looked  like  an  adventure,  we  were  carried  out  of  our  way 
to  a  town  where  we  would  lye,  since  we  could  not  go  so  far 
as  we  would.  And  there  with  great  difficulty  come  about 
ten  at  night  to  a  little  inn,  where  we  were  fain  to  go  into  a 
room  where  a  pedlar  was  in  bed,  and  made  him  rise;  and 
there  wife  and  I  lay,  and  in  a  truckle-bed  Betty  Turner 
and  Willett.  But  good  beds,  and  the  master  of  the  house  a 
sober,  understanding  man,  and  I  had  good  discourse  with 
him  about  this  country's  matters,  as  wool,  and  corne,  and 
other  things.  And  he  also  merry,  and  made  us  mighty 
merry  at  supper,  about  manning  the  new  ship,  at  Bristol, 
with  none  but  men  whose  wives  do  master  them;  and  it 
seems  it  is  become  in  reproach  to  some  men  of  estate  that 
are  such  hereabouts,  that  this  is  become  common  talk.  By 
and  by  to  bed,  glad  of  this  mistake,  because,  it  seems,  had 
we  gone  on  as  we  intended,  we  could  not  have  passed  with 
our  coach,  and  must  have  lain  on  the  Plain  all  night.  This 
day  from  Salisbury  I  wrote  by  the  post  my  excuse  for  not 
coming  home,  which  I  hope  will  do,  for  I  am  resolved  to 
see  the  Bath,  and,  it  may  be,  Bristol. 

12th  (Friday).  Up,  finding  our  beds  good,  but  lousy; 
which  made  us  merry.  We  set  out,  the  reckoning  and 
servants  coming  to  9^.  6d.;  my  guide  thither,  2s. ;  coach- 
man, advanced,  ioi".  So  rode  a  very  good  way,  led  to  my 
great  content  by  our  landlord  to  Philips-Norton,  with  great 
pleasure,  being  now  come  into  Somersetshire;  where  my 
wife  and  Deb.  mightily  joyed  thereat,1  I  commending  the 
country,  as  indeed  it  deserves.  And  the  first  town  we  came 
to  was  Brekington,  where,  we  stopping  for  something  for 
the  horses,  we  called  two  or  three  little  boys  to  us,  and 
pleased  ourselves  with  their  manner  of  speech,2  and  did 
make  one  of  them  kiss  Deb.,  and  another  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (hallowed  be  thy  kingdom  come).  At  Philips- 
Norton  I  walked  to  the  Church,  and  there  saw  a  very 
ancient  tomb  of  some  Knight  Templar,  I  think;  and  here 

1  They  were  natives  of  that  country.  —  B. 

2  The  Zummerzetshire  dialect.  — B. 
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saw  the  tombstone  whereon  there  were  only  two  heads  cut, 
which,  the  story  goes,  and  credibly,  were  two  sisters,  called 
the  Fair  Maids  of  Foscott,1  that  had  two  bodies  upward  and 
one  belly,  and  there  lie  buried.  Here  is  also  a  very  fine 
ring  of  six  bells,  and  they  mighty  tuneable.  Having  dined 
very  well,  10s.,  we  come  before  night  to  the  Bath;  where 
I  presently  stepped  out  with  my  landlord,  and  saw  the  baths, 
with  people  in  them.  They  are  not  so  large  as  I  expected, 
but  yet  pleasant;  and  the  town  most  of  stone,  and  clean, 
though  the  streets  generally  narrow.  I  home,  and  being 
weary,  went  to  bed  without  supper;  the  rest  supping. 

13th  (Saturday).  Up  at  four  o'clock,  being  by  appoint- 
ment called  up  to  the  Cross  Bath,2  where  we  were  carried 
one  after  one  another,  myself,  and  wife,  and  Betty  Turner, 
Willet,  and  W.  Hewer.  And  by  and  by,  though  we  designed 
to  have  done  before  company  come,  much  company  come; 
very  fine  ladies;  and  the  manner  pretty  enough,  only  me- 
thinks  it  cannot  be  clean  to  go  so  many  bodies  together  in 
the  same  water.  Good  conversation  among  them  that  are 
acquainted  here,  and  stay  together.  Strange  to  see  how 
hot  the  water  is;  and  in  some  places,  though  this  is  the 
most  temperate  bath,  the  springs  so  hot  as  the  feet  not  able 
to  endure.  But  strange  to  see,  when  women  and  men 
herein,  that  live  all  the  season  in  these  waters,  that  cannot 
but  be  parboiled,  and  look  like  the  creatures  of  the  bath ! 

1  "  In  the  floor  of  the  nave  of  the  church  of  Norton  St.  Philips  are  the 
mutilated  portraitures,  in  stone,  of  two  females,  close  to  each  other,  and 
called,  by  the  inhabitants,  The  Fair  Maidens  of  Fosscot  or  Fosstoke,  a 
neighbouring  hamlet,  now  depopulated.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
persons  they  represent  were  twins,  whose  bodies  were  at  their  birth  con- 
joined together:  that  they  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity;  and  that  one 
of  them  dying,  the  survivor  was  compelled  to  drag  about  her  lifeless 
companion,  till  death  released  her  of  the  horrid  burthen."  —  Collinson's 
Hist,  of  Somersetshire,  vol.  hi.,  p.  371,  in  which  no  notice  occurs  of  the 
Templar's  tomb.  At  Biddenden,  in  Kent,  is  a  tradition  of  the  same 
kind,  but,  according  to  Hasted,  without  foundation.  See  "  History  of 
Kent,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  66,  folio  ed.  — B. 

2  The  Cross  Bath  took  its  name  from  an  old  cross  which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  bath.  This  was  repaired  in  1675  by  Mr.  W.  Coo,  of 
Grandford,  Northamptonshire,  who  put  a  bordure  of  lead  round  it.  In 
1687  Mary  of  Modena,  queen  of  James  II.,  tried  the  effect  of  the  Cross 
Bath,  and  was  benefited  by  it.  John,  Earl  of  Melfort,  erected  a  marble 
pillar,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  in  honour  of  the  event,  in  place  of  the 
old  cross.     The  pillar  being  insecure  was  taken  down  in  1783. 
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Carried  away,  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  and  in  a  chair,  home; 
and  there  one  after  another  thus  carried,  I  staying  above 
two  hours  in  the  water,  home  to  bed,  sweating  for  an  hour; 
and  by  and  by,  comes  musick  to  play  to  me,  extraordinary 
good  as  ever  I  heard  at  London  almost,  or  anywhere :  5 j-. 
Up,  to  go  to  Bristol,  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  paying  my 
landlord  that  was  our  guide  from  Chiltern,  10s.,  and  the 
serjeant  of  the  bath,  10s.,  and  the  man  that  carried  us  in 
chairs,  3s.  6d.  Set  out  towards  Bristoll,  and  come  thither 
(in  a  coach  hired  to  spare  our  own  horses);  the  way  bad, 
but  country  good,  about  two  o'clock,  where  set  down  at  the 
Horseshoe,  and  there,  being  trimmed  by  a  very  handsome 
fellow,  2s.,  walked  with  my  wife  and  people  through  the 
city,  which  is  in  every  respect  another  London,  that  one 
can  hardly  know  it,  to  stand  in  the  country,  no  more  than 
that.  No  carts,  it  standing  generally  on  vaults,  only  dog- 
carts.1 So  to  the  Three  Crowns  Tavern  I  was  directed; 
but,  when  I  come  in,  the  master  told  me  that  he  had  newly 
given  over  the  selling  of  wine;  it  seems,  grown  rich;  and 
so  went  to  the  Sun;  and  there  Deb.  going  with  W.  Hewer 
and  Betty  Turner  to  see  her  uncle  [Butts],  and  leaving  my 
wife  with  the  mistress  of  the  house,  I  to  see  the  quay, 
which  is  a  most  large  and  noble  place;  and  to  see  the  new 
ship  building  by  Bally,2  neither  he  nor  Furzer8  being  in 
town.  It  will  be  a  fine  ship.  Spoke  with  the  foreman, 
and  did  give  the  boys  that  kept  the  cabin  2s.  Walked  back 
to  the  Sun,  where  I  find  Deb.  come  back,  and  with  her,  her 
uncle,  a  sober  merchant,  very  good  company,  and  so  like 
one  of  our  sober,  wealthy,  London  merchants,  as  pleased 

1  "  They  draw  all  their  heavy  goods  here  on  sleds,  or  sledges,  which 
they  call  'gee  hoes,'  without  wheels,  which  kills  a  multitude  of  horses." 
Another  writer  says,  "They  suffer  no  carts  to  be  used  in  the  city,  lest,  as 
some  say,  the  shake  occasioned  by  them  on  the  pavement  should  affect 
the  Bristol  milk  (the  sherry)  in  the  vaults,  which  is  certainly  had  here 
in  the  greatest  perfection."  An  order  of  Common  Council  occurs  in 
1 65 1  to  prohibit  the  use  of  carts  and  waggons — only  suffering  drays. 
"  Camden  in  giving  our  city  credit  for  its  cleanliness  in  forming  '  goutes,' 
says  they  use  sledges  here  instead  of  carts,  lest  they  destroy  the  arches 
beneath  which  are  the  goutes."  —  Chilcott's  New  Guide  to  Bristol,  &c  . 
1826.  — B. 

2  Francis  Baylie,  shipbuilder  of  Bristol,  whose  name  frequently 
appears  in  the  "  Calendars  of  State  Papers." 

3  Daniel  Furzer,  who  was  surveyor  to  the  Navy  from  1699  to  1 714. 
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me  mightily.  Here  we  dined,  and  much  good  talk  with 
him,  7s.  6d. :  a  messenger  to  Sir  John  Knight,1  who  was 
not  at  home,  6d.  Then  walked  with  him  [Butts]  and  my 
wife  and  company  round  the  quay,  and  to  the  ship;  and  he 
shewed  me  the  Custom-house,  and  made  me  understand 
many  things  of  the  place,  and  led  us  through  Marsh  Street, 
where  our  girl  was  born.  But,  Lord!  the  joy  that  was 
among  the  old  poor  people  of  the  place,  to  see  Mrs.  Willet's 
daughter,  it  seems  her  mother  being  a  brave  woman  and 
mightily  beloved  !  And  so  brought  us  a  back  way  by  sur- 
prize to  his  house,  where  a  substantial  good  house,  and  well 
furnished;  and  did  give  us  good  entertainment  of  straw- 
berries, a  whole  venison-pasty,  cold,  and  plenty  of  brave 
wine,  and  above  all  Bristoll  milk:  -  where  comes  in  another 
poor  woman,  who,  hearing  that  Deb.  was  here,  did  come 
running  hither,  and  with  her  eyes  so  full  of  tears,  and  heart 
so  full  of  joy,  that  she  could  not  speak  when  she  come  in, 
that  it  made  me  weep  too:  I  protest  that  I  was  not  able  to 
speak  to  her,  which  I  would  have  done,  to  have  diverted 
her  tears.  His  wife  a  good  woman,  and  so  sober  and  sub- 
stantiall  as  I  was  never  more  pleased  anywhere.  Servant- 
maid,  2S.  So  thence  took  leave,  and  he  with  us  through 
the  city,  where  in  walking  I  find  the  city  pay  him  great 
respect,  and  he  the  like  to  the  meanest,  which  pleased  me 
mightily.  He  shewed  us  the  place  where  the  merchants 
meet  here,  and  a  fine  Cross  yet  standing,  like  Cheapside. 

1  Mayor  of  Bristol,  1663,  and  M.P.  for  that  city.  — B. 

2  A  sort  of  rum  punch  (milk  punch),  which,  and  turtle,  were  products 
of  the  trade  of  Bristol  with  the  West  Indies.  So  Byron  says  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  "  : 

"Too  much  in  turtle  Bristol's  sons  delight, 
Too  much  o'er  bowls  of  rack  prolong  the  night." 

These  lines  will  not  be  found  in  the  modern  editions;  but  the  following 
are  substituted : 

"  Your  turtle  feeder's  verse  must  needs  be  flat, 
Though  Bristol  bloat  him  with  the  verdant  fat." 

Lord  Macaulay  says  of  the  collations  with  which  the  sugar-refiners  of 
Bristol  regaled  their  visitors:  "The  repast  was  dressed  in  the  furnace, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  rich  brewage  made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine, 
and  celebrated  over  the  whole  kingdom  as  Bristol  milk  "  ("  Hist,  of 
England,"  vol.  i.,  p.  335).  — B. 
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And  so  to  the  Horseshoe,  where  paid  the  reckoning,  2s.  6d. 
We  back,  and  by  moonshine  to  the  Bath  again,  about  ten 
o'clock:  bad  way;  and  giving  the  coachman  if.,  went  all 
of  us  to  bed. 

14th  (Sunday).  Up,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  town, 
and  saw  a  pretty  good  market-place,  and  many  good  streets, 
and  very  fair  stone-houses.  And  so  to  the  great  Church,1 
and  there  saw  Bishop  Montagu's2  tomb;  and, when  placed, 
did  there  see  many  brave  people  come,  and,  among  others, 
two  men  brought  in,  in  litters,  and  set  down  in  the  chancel 
to  hear :  but  I  did  not  know  one  face.  Here  a  good  organ; 
but  a  vain,  pragmatical  fellow  preached  a  ridiculous,  af- 
fected sermon,  that  made  me  angry,  and  some  gentlemen 
that  sat  next  me,  and  sang  well.  So  home,  walking  round 
the  walls  of  the  City,  which  are  good,  and  the  battlements 
all  whole.  The  sexton  of  the  church  is.  So  home  to 
dinner,  and  after  dinner  comes  Mr.  Butts  again  to  see  me, 
and  he  and  I  to  church,  where  the  same  idle  fellow  preached; 
and  I  slept  most  of  the  sermon.  Thence  home,  and  took 
my  wife  out  and  the  girls,  and  come  to  this  church  again, 
to  see  it,  and  look  over  the  monuments,  where,  among 
others,  Dr.  Venner3  and  Pelling,4  and  a  lady  of  Sir  W. 
Waller's;5  he  lying  with  his  face  broken.  So  to  the  fields 
a  little  and  walked,  and  then  home  and  had  my  head  looked 
[at],  and  so  to  supper,  and  then  comes  my  landlord  to  me, 
a  sober  understanding  man,  and  did  give  me  a  good  account 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  town  and  Wells;  and  of  two  Heads, 
on  two  pillars,  in  Wells  church.  But  he  a  Catholick.  So 
he  gone,  I  to  bed. 

15th  (Monday).  Up,  and  with  Mr.  Butts  to  look  into 
the  baths,  and  find  the  King  and  Queen's  full  of  a  mixed 
sort,  of  good  and  bad,  and  the  Cross  only  almost  for  the 

1  The  Abbey  Church. 

2  James  Montagu,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1608,  and  of  Win- 
chester in  1616:  died  1618.  He  was  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
whose  mother  was  Pepys's  aunt.  Hence  Pepys's  curiosity  respecting 
the  tomb.  —  B. 

3  Tobias  Venner,  who  practised  as  a  physician  at  Bath  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  died  March  27th,  1660,  aged  eighty-five.  —  B. 

4  John  Pelling,  B.D.,  rector  of  Bath  for  thirty  years.  —  B. 

5  Jane,  sole  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Reynell,  wife  of  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  parliamentary  general.  —  B. 
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gentry.  So  home  and  did  the  like  with  my  wife,  and  did 
pay  my  guides,  two  women,  5 s. ;  one  man,  2s.  6d. ;  poor, 
6d. ;  woman  to  lay  my  foot-cloth,  is.  So  to  our  inne,  and 
there  eat  and  paid  reckoning,  £1  8s.  6d. ;  servants,  3s. ; 
poor,  is. ;  lent  the  coachman,  ioj-.  Before  I  took  coach, 
I  went  to  make  a  boy  dive  in  the  King's  bath,  is.  I  paid 
also  for  my  coach  and  a  horse  to  Bristol,  £1  is.  6d.  Took 
coach,  and  away,  without  any  of  the  company  of  the  other 
stage-coaches,  that  go  out  of  this  town  to-day;  and  rode 
all  day  with  some  trouble,  for  fear  of  being  out  of  our  way, 
over  the  Downes,  where  the  life  of  the  shepherds  is,  in  fair 
weather  only,  pretty.  In  the  afternoon  come  to  Abebury,1 
where,  seeing  great  stones  like  those  of  Stonage  standing 
up,  I  stopped,  and  took  a  countryman  of  that  town,  and  he 
carried  me  and  shewed  me  a  place  trenched  in,2  like  Old 
Sarum  almost,  with  great  stones  pitched  in  it,  some  bigger 
than  those  at  Stonage  in  figure,  to  my  great  admiration: 
and  he  told  me  that  most  people  of  learning,  coming  by, 
do  come  and  view  them,  and  that  the  King  did  so :  and 
that  the  Mount  cast  hard  by  is  called  Selbury,3  from  one  King 
Seall  buried  there,  as  tradition  says.  I  did  give  this  man 
is.  So  took  coach  again,  seeing  one  place  with  great  high 
stones  pitched  round,  which,  I  believe,  was  once  some 
particular  building,  in  some  measure  like  that  of  Stonage. 
But,  about  a  mile  off,  it  was  prodigious  to  see  how  full  the 
Downes  are  of  great  stones;  and  all  along  the  vallies,  stones 
of  considerable  bigness,  most  of  them  growing  certainly  out 
of  the  ground  so  thick  as  to  cover  the  ground,  which  makes 
me  think  the  less  of  the  wonder  of  Stonage,  for  hence  they 
might  undoubtedly  supply  themselves  with  stones,  as  well 
as  those  at  Abebury.  In  my  way  did  give  to  the  poor  and 
menders  of  the  highway  3s.  Before  night  come  to  Marl- 
borough, and  lay  at  the  Hart;  a  good  house,  and  a  pretty 
fair  town  for  a  street  or  two;  and  what  is  most  singular  is, 
their  houses  on  one  side  having  their  pent-houses  supported 
with  pillars,  which  makes  it  a  good  walk.  My  wife  pleased 
with  all,  this  evening  reading  of  "Mustapha"  to  me  till 

1  Abury. 

3  The  well-known  temple  of  the  Druids. 

3  There  is  a  notice  of  Silbury  in  Rickman's  paper  on  the  antiquity  of 
Abury  and  Stonehenge  in  "The  Archseologia,"  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  402. 
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supper,  and  then  to  supper,  and  had  musique  whose  inno- 
cence pleased  me,  and  I  did  give  them  3s.  So  to  bed, 
and  lay  well  all  night,  and  long,  so  as  all  the  five  coaches 
that  come  this  day  from  Bath,  as  well  as  we,  were  gone  out 
of  the  town  before  six. 

1 6th  (Tuesday).  So  paying  the  reckoning,  14^.  \d.,  and 
servants,  2  s.,  poor  is.,  set  out;  and  overtook  one  coach 
and  kept  a  while  company  with  it,  till  one  of  our  horses 
losing  a  shoe,  we  stopped  and  drank  and  spent  is.  So  on, 
and  passing  through  a  good  part  of  this  county  of  Wiltshire, 
saw  a  good  house 1  of  Alexander  Popham's,2  and  another  of 
my  Lord  Craven's,8 1  think  in  Barkeshire.  Come  to  New- 
bery,  and  there  dined,  which  cost  me,  and  musick,  which 
a  song  of  the  old  courtier  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,4  and  how 
he  was  changed  upon  the  coming  in  of  the  King,  did  please 
me  mightily,  and  I  did  cause  W.  Hewer  to  write  it  out, 
3J.  6d.  Then  comes  the  reckoning,  forced  to  change  gold, 
Ss.  *]d. ;  servants  and  poor,  is.  6<L  So  out,  and  lost  our 
way,  which  made  me  vexed,  but  come  into  it  again;  and 
in  the  evening  betimes  come  to  Reading,  and  there  heard 
my  wife  read  more  of  "Mustapha,"  and  then  to  supper, 
and  then  I  to  walk  about  the  town,  which  is  a  very  great 
one,  I  think  bigger  than  Salsbury :  a  river 5  runs  through  it, 

1  Littlecott  House,  a  fine  old  mansion,  in  the  parish  of  Ramsbury, 
Wilts,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Popham  family.  Special  interest  has 
attached  to  the  place,  as  the  supposed  scene  of  the  extraordinary  child 
murder  ascribed  to  William  Darel,  who  sold  Littlecott  to  Sir  John 
Popham,  1587,  accounts  of  which  have  been  given  by  Aubrey,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  "  Rokeby,"  and  in  Britton's  "Wiltshire,"  vol.  iii., 
p.  260. 

2  M.P.  for  Bath. 

3  Hampstead  Marshall  is  in  Hampshire.  Lord  Craven's  celebrated 
mansion,  designed  by  Sir  Balthasar  Gerbier  after  the  model  of  Heidel- 
berg Castle,  was  built  1626-65.  ^  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 718,  and 
succeeded  by  the  present  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Craven,  which  is  styled 
Hampstead  House. 

4  This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  T.  Simcocke, 
and  is  reprinted  in  most  of  the  collections  of  songs  and  ballads.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  "  T.  Howard,  Gent.,"  wrote  and  published  "An 
old  song  of  the  old  Courtiers  of  the  King's,  with  a  new  song  of  a  new 
Courtier  of  the  King's  to  the  tune  of  '  The  Queen's  old  Courtier.'  "  A 
still  more  modern  version  has  been  in  vogue  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Fine  Old  English  Gentleman." 

5  The  Kennet. 
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in  seven  branches,  and  unite  in  one,  in  one  part  of  the 
town,  and  runs  into  the  Thames  half-a-mile  off:  one  odd 
sign  of  the  Broad  Face.  W.  Hewer  troubled  with  the  head- 
ake  we  had  none  of  his  company  last  night,  nor  all  this  day 
nor  night  to  talk.     Then  to  my  inn,  and  so  to  bed. 

17th  (Wednesday).  Rose,  and  paying  the  reckoning,  12s. 
6d. ;  servants  and  poor,  2s.  6d. ;  musick,  the  worst  we  have 
had,  coming  to  our  chamber-door,  but  calling  us  by  wrong 
names,  we  lay;  so  set  out  with  one  coach  in  company,  and 
through  Maydenhead,  which  I  never  saw  before,  to  Cole- 
brooke  1  by  noon;  the  way  mighty  good;  and  there  dined, 
and  fitted  ourselves  a  little  to  go  through  London,  and  on. 
Somewhat  out  of  humour  all  day,  reflecting  on  my  wife's 
neglect  of  things,  and  impertinent  humour  got  by  this 
liberty  of  being  from  me,  which  she  is  never  to  be  trusted 
with;  for  she  is  a  fool.  Thence  pleasant  way  to  London, 
before  night,  and  find  all  very  well,  to  great  content;  and 
there  to  talk  with  my  wife,  and  saw  Sir  W.  Pen,  who  is  well 
again.  I  hear  of  the  ill  news  by  the  great  fire  at  Barbados. 
By  and  by  home,  and  there  with  my  people  to  supper,  all 
in  pretty  good  humour,  though  I  find  my  wife  hath  some- 
thing in  her  gizzard,  that  only  waits  an  opportunity  of  being 
provoked  to  bring  up;  but  I  will  not,  for  my  content-sake, 
give  it.  So  I  to  bed,  glad  to  find  all  so  well  here,  and 
slept  well.2 

1 8th.  Up  betimes  and  to  the  office,  there  to  set  my  papers 
in  order  and  books,  my  office  having  been  new  whited  and 
windows  made  clean,  and  so  to  sit,  where  all  the  morning, 
and  did  receive  a  hint  or  two  from  my  Lord  Anglesey,  as  if 
he  thought  much  of  my  taking  the  ayre  as  I  have  done;  but 
I  care  not  a  turd;  but  whatever  the  matter  is,  I  think  he 
hath  some  ill-will  to  me,  or  at  least  an  opinion  that  I  am 
more  the  servant  of  the  Board  than  I  am.  At  noon  home 
to  dinner,  where  my  wife  still  in  a  melancholy,  fusty 
humour,  and  crying,  and  do  not  tell  me  plainly  what  it  is; 
but  I  by  little  words  find  that  she  hath  heard  of  my  going 
to  plays,  and  carrying  people  abroad  every  day,  in  her 
absence;  and  that  I  cannot  help  but  the  storm  will  break 
out,  I  think,  in  a  little  time.     After  dinner  carried  her  by 

1  Colnbrook.  2  The  rough  notes  end  here. 
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coach  to  St.  James's,  where  she  sat  in  the  coach  till  I  to  my 
Lady  Peterborough's,  who  tells  me,  among  other  things, 
her  Lord's  good  words  to  the  Duke  of  York  lately,  about 
my  Lord  Sandwich,  and  that  the  Duke  of  York  is  kind  to 
my  Lord  Sandwich,  which  I  am  glad  to  hear :  my  business 
here  was  about  her  Lord's  pension  from  Tangier.  Here 
met  with  Povy,  who  tells  me  how  hard  Creed  is  upon  him, 
though  he  did  give  him,  about  six  months  since,  I  think 
he  said,  fifty  pieces  in  gold;  and  one  thing  there  is  in  his 
accounts  that  I  fear  may  touch  me,  but  I  shall  help  it,  I 
hope.  So  my  wife  not  speaking  a  word,  going  nor  coming, 
nor  willing  to  go  to  a  play,  though  a  new  one,  I  to  the 
Office,  and  did  much  business.  At  night  home,  where 
supped  Mr.  Turner  and  his  wife,  and  Betty  and  Mercer 
and  Pelling,  as  merry  as  the  ill,  melancholy  humour  that 
my  wife  was  in,  would  let  us,  which  vexed  me;  but  I  took 
no  notice  of  it,  thinking  that  will  be  the  best  way,  and  let 
it  wear  away  itself.  After  supper,  parted,  and  to  bed;  and 
my  wife  troubled  all  night,  and  about  one  o'clock  goes  out 
of  the  bed  to  the  girl's  bed,  which  did  trouble  me,  she 
crying  and  sobbing,  without  telling  the  cause.  By  and  by 
she  comes  back  to  me,  and  still  crying;  I  then  rose,  and 
would  have  sat  up  all  night,  but  she  would  have  me  come 
to  bed  again;  and  being  pretty  well  pacified,  we  to  sleep. 

19th.  VVhen  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  we 
were  waked  with  my  maids  crying  out,  "  Fire,  fire,  in  Marke- 
lane  !  "  So  I  rose  and  looked  out,  and  it  was  dreadful;  and 
strange  apprehensions  in  me,  and  us  all,  of  being  presently 
burnt.  So  we  all  rose;  and  my  care  presently  was  to  secure 
my  gold,  and  plate,  and  papers,  and  could  quickly  have 
done  it,  but  I  went  forth  to  see  where  it  was;  and  the  whole 
town  was  presently  in  the  streets;  and  I  found  it  in  a  new- 
built  house  that  stood  alone  in  Minchin-lane,  over  against 
the  Cloth-workers' -hall,  which  burned  furiously:  the  house 
not  yet  quite  finished;  and  the  benefit  of  brick  was  well 
seen,  for  it  burnt  all  inward,  and  fell  down  within  itself; 
so  no  fear  of  doing  more  hurt.  So  homeward,  and  stopped 
at  Mr.  Mills's,  where  he  and  she  at  the  door,  and  Mrs. 
Turner,  and  Betty,  and  Mrs.  Hollworthy,  and  there  I 
stayed  and  talked,  and  up  to  the  church  leads,  and  saw  the 
fire,  which  spent  itself,  till  all  fear  over.     I  home,  and  there 
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we  to  bed  again,  and  slept  pretty  well,  and  about  nine  rose, 
and  then  my  wife  fell  into  her  blubbering  again,  and  at 
length  had  a  request  to  make  to  me,  which  was,  that  she 
might  go  into  France,  and  live  there,  out  of  trouble ;  and 
then  all  come  out,  that  I  loved  pleasure  and  denied  her 
any,  and  a  deal  of  do;  and  I  find  that  there  have  been  great 
fallings  out  between  my  father  and  her,  whom,  for  ever 
hereafter,  I  must  keep  asunder,  for  they  cannot  possibly 
agree.  And  I  said  nothing,  but,  with  very  mild  words  and 
few,  suffered  her  humour  to  spend,  till  we  begun  to  be  very 
quiet,  and  I  think  all  will  be  over,  and  friends,  and  so  I  to 
the  office,  where  all  the  morning  doing  business.  Yesterday 
I  heard  how  my  Lord  Ashly  is  like  to  die,  having  some 
imposthume  in  his  breast,  that  he  hath  been  fain  to  be  cut 
into  the  body.1  At  noon  home  to  dinner,  and  thence  by 
coach  to  White  Hall,  where  we  attended  the  Duke  of  York 
in  his  closet,  upon  our  usual  business.  And  thence  out, 
and  did  see  many  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  with  the 
King  and  Duke  of  York,  going  into  the  Privy-chamber,  to 
elect  the  Elector  of  Saxony 2  into  that  Order,  who,  I  did 
hear  the  Duke  of  York  say,  was  a  good  drinker :  I  know 
not  upon  what  score  this  compliment  is  done  him.  Thence 
with  W.  Pen,  who  is  in  great  pain  of  the  gowte,  by  coach 
round  by  Holborne  home,  he  being  at  every  kennel  full  of 
pain.  Thence  home,  and  by  and  by  comes  my  wife  and 
Deb.  home,  have  been  at  the  King's  playhouse  to-day, 
thinking  to  spy  me  there;  and  saw  the  new  play,  "Evening 

1  "  Such  an  operation  was  performed  in  this  year,  after  a  consultation 
of  medical  men,  and  chiefly  by  Locke's  advice,  and  the  wound  was  after- 
wards always  kept  open,  a  silver  pipe  being  inserted.  This  saved  Lord 
Ashley's  life,  and  gave  him  health."  —Christie's  Life  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  vol.  ii.,  p.  34.  Tapski  was  a  name  given  to  Shaftesbury  in 
derision,  and  vile  defamers  described  the  abscess,  which  had  originated 
in  a  carriage  accident  in  Holland,  as  the  result  of  extreme  dissipation. 
Lines  by  Duke,  a  friend  and  imitator  of  Dryden : 

"The  working  ferment  of  his  active  mind, 
In  his  weak  body's  cask  with  pain  confined, 
Would  burst  the  rotten  vessel  where  'tis  pent, 
But  that  'tis  tapt  to  give  the  treason  vent." 

2  John  George,  Elector  of  Saxony,  invested  with  the  Garter,  April 
13th,  1668;  installed  by  proxy,  May  29th,  1671;  and  died  1680. 
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Love,"1  of  Dryden's,  which,  though  the  world  commends, 
she  likes  not.  So  to  supper  and  talk,  and  all  in  good 
humour,  and  then  to  bed,  where  I  slept  not  well,  from  my 
apprehensions  of  some  trouble  about  some  business  of  Mr. 
Povy's  he  told  me  of  the  other  day. 

20th.  Up,  and  talked  with  my  wife  all  in  good  humour, 
and  so  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning,  and  then  home 
to  dinner,  and  so  she  and  I  alone  to  the  King's  house,  and 
there  I  saw  this  new  play  my  wife  saw  yesterday,  and  do 
not  like  it,  it  being  very  smutty,  and  nothing  so  good  as 
"The  Maiden  Queen,"  or  "The  Indian  Emperour,"  of  his 
making,  that  I  was  troubled  at  it;  and  my  wife  tells  me 
wholly  (which  he  confesses  a  little  in  the  epilogue)  taken 
out  of  the  "Illustre  Bassa."2  So  she  to  Unthanke's  and  I 
to  Mr.  Povy,  and  there  settled  some  business;  and  here 
talked  of  things,  and  he  thinks  there  will  be  great  revolu- 
tions, and  that  Creed  will  be  a  great  man,  though  a  rogue, 
he  being  a  man  of  the  old  strain,  which  will  now  be  up 
again.  So  I  took  coach,  and  set  Povy  down  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  took  my  wife  up,  and  calling  at  the  New  Ex- 
change at  Smith's  shop,  and  kissed  her  pretty  hand,  and 
so  we  home,  and  there  able  to  do  nothing  by  candle-light, 
my  eyes  being  now  constantly  so  bad  that  I  must  take 
present  advice  or  be  blind.  So  to  supper,  grieved  for  my 
eyes,  and  to  bed. 

21st  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  to  church,  and  home  and 
dined  with  my  wife  and  Deb.  alone,  but  merry  and  in  good 
humour,  which  is,  when  all  is  done,  the  greatest  felicity  of 
all,  and  after  dinner  she  to  read  in  the  "Illustre  Bassa  "  the 
plot  of  yesterday's  play,  which  is  most  exactly  the  same, 
and  so  to  church  I  alone,  and  thence  to  see  Sir  W.  Pen, 
who  is  ill  again,  and  then  home,  and  there  get  my  wife  to 
read  to  me  till  supper,  and  then  to  bed. 

22nd.  Up,  and  with  Baity  to  St.  James's,  and  there  pre- 
sented him  to  Mr.  Wren  about  his  being  Muster-Master  this 
year,  which  will  be  done.  So  up  to  wait  on  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  thence,  with  W.  Coventry,  walked  to  White  Hall : 

1  A  comedy,  "Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrologer,"  not  pub- 
lished until  1 67 1.  The  scene  was  at  Madrid,  and  the  time  the  last 
evening  of  the  Carnival  in  1665. 

2  See  February  24th,  ante. 
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good  discourse  about  the  Navy,  where  want  of  money  undoes 
us.  Thence  to  the  Harp  and  Ball  I  to  drink,  and  so  to  the 
Coffee-house  in  Covent  Garden;  but  met  with  nobody  but 
Sir  Philip  Howard,  who  shamed  me  before  the  whole  house 
there,  in  commendation  of  my  speech  in  Parliament,  and 
thence  I  away  home  to  dinner  alone,  my  wife  being  at  her 
tailor's,  and  after  dinner  comes  Creed,  whom  I  hate,  to 
speak  with  me,  and  before  him  comes  Mrs.  Daniel  about 
business.  .  .  .  She  gone,  Creed  and  I  to  the  King's  play- 
house, and  saw  an  act  or  two  of  the  new  play  ["  Evening's 
Love  "]  again,  but  like  it  not.  Calling  this  day  at  Herring- 
man's,1  he  tells  me  Dryden  do  himself  call  it  but  a  fifth- 
rate  play.  Thence  with  him  to  my  Lord  Brouncker's,  where 
a  Council  of  the  Royall  Society;  and  there  heard  Mr.  Harry 
Howard's2  noble  offers  about  ground  for  our  College, 
and  his  intentions  of  building  his  own  house  there  most 
nobly.  My  business  was  to  meet  Mr.  Boyle,  which  I  did, 
and  discoursed  about  my  eyes;  and  he  did  give  me  the 
best  advice  he  could,  but  refers  me  to  one  Turberville,3  of 

1  H.  Herringman,  a  printer  and  publisher  in  the  New  Exchange. 
See  August  10th,  1667,  ante.  —  B. 

2  June  22nd.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  "  Mr.  Hoskyns  reported, 
that  he  had  conferred  with  Mr.  Henry  Howard  concerning  the  secu- 
rity of  the  ground  given  by  him  to  build  upon;  and  that  Mr.  Howard 
was  willing  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  six  thousand  pounds  for  performance 
of  covenants  forthwith,  and  into  another  of  six  thousand  pounds  more, 
that  he  would  within  a  twelvemonth  either  procure  an  act  of  parliament 
to  enable  him  to  make  estates  of  the  ground  belonging  to  Arundel 
House  notwithstanding  the  act  of  3  Car.  I.  that  had  intailed  it;  or  other 
good  and  indefeasible  title  for  the  society,  or  else  give  them  collateral 
security  by  conveying  land  to  them "  (Birch's  "  History  of  the  Royal 
Society,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  299-300). 

3  Daubigny  Turberville,  of  Oriel  College;  created  M.D.  at  Oxford, 
1660.  He  was  a  physician  of  some  eminence,  and,  dying  at  Salisbury 
on  the  21st  April,  1696,  aged  eighty-five,  he  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral, where  his  monument  remains.  Cassan,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Bishops 
of  Sarum,"  part  iii.,  p.  103,  has  reprinted  an  interesting  account  of  Tur- 
berville, from  the  "  Memoir  of  Bishop  Seth  Ward,"  published  in  1697, 
by  Dr.  Walter  Pope.  Turberville  was  born  at  Wayford,  co.  Somerset, 
in  161 2,  and  became  an  expert  oculist;  and  probably  Pepys  received 
great  benefit  from  his  advice,  as  his  vision  does  not  appear  to  have 
failed  during  the  many  years  that  he  lived  after  discontinuing  the 
Diary.  The  doctor  died  rich,  and  subsequently  to  his  decease  his 
sister  Mary,  inheriting  all  his  prescriptions,  and  knowing  how  to  use 
them,  practised  as  an  oculist  in  London  with  good  reputation.  —  B. 
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Salsbury,  lately  come  to  town,  which  I  will  go  to.  Thence 
home,  where  the  streets  full,  at  our  end  of  the  town,  remov- 
ing their  wine  against  the  Act  begins,  which  will  be  two 
days  hence,  to  raise  the  price.  I  did  get  my  store  in  of 
Batelier  this  night.     So  home  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

23rd.  Up,  and  all  the  morning  at  the  office.  At  noon 
home  to  dinner,  and  so  to  the  office  again  all  the  afternoon, 
and  then  to  Westminster  to  Dr.  Turberville  about  my  eyes, 
whom  I  met  with:  and  he  did  discourse,  I  thought,  learnedly 
about  them;  and  takes  time  before  he  did  prescribe  me 
any  thing,  to  think  of  it.  So  I  away  with  my  wife  and 
Deb.,  whom  I  left  at  Unthanke's,  and  so  to  Hercules  Pillars, 
and  there  we  three  supped  on  cold  powdered  beef,  and 
thence  home  and  in  the  garden  walked  a  good  while  with 
Deane,  talking  well  of  the  Navy  miscarriages  and  faults. 
So  home  to  bed. 

24th.  Up,  and  Creed  and  Colonell  Atkins  come  to  me 
about  sending  coals  to  Tangier:  and  upon  that  most  of  the 
morning.  Thence  Creed  and  I  to  Alderman  Backewell's 
about  Tangier  business  of  money,  and  thence  I  by  water 
(calling  and  drinking,  but  not  baisado,  at  Michell's)  to 
Westminster,  but  it  being  holyday  did  no  business,  only  to 
Martin's  .  .  .  and  so  home  again  by  water,  and  busy  till 
dinner,  and  then  with  wife,  Mercer,  Deb.,  and  W.  Hewer 
to  the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  "The 
Impertinents,"  a  pretty  good  play;  and  so  by  water  to 
Spring  Garden,  and  there  supped,  and  so  home,  not  very 
merry,  only  when  we  come  home,  Mercer  and  I  sat  and 
sung  in  the  garden  a  good  while,  and  so  to  bed. 

25  th.  Up,  and  to  the  office  all  the  morning,  and  after 
dinner  at  home  to  the  office  again,  and  there  all  the  after- 
noon very  busy  till  night,  and  then  home  to  supper  and 
to  bed. 

26th.  All  the  morning  doing  business  at  the  office.  At 
noon,  with  my  Fellow-Officers,  to  the  Dolphin,  at  Sir  G. 
Carteret's  charge,  to  dinner,  he  having  some  accounts 
examined  this  morning.  All  the  afternoon  we  all  at  Sir 
W.  Pen's  with  him  about  the  Victuallers'  accounts,  and 
then  in  the  evening  to  Charing  Cross,  and  there  took  up 
my  wife  at  her  tailor's,  and  so  home  and  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  and  then  to  sup  and  to  bed. 
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27th.  At  the  office  all  the  morning,  at  noon  dined  at 
home,  and  then  my  wife,  and  Deb.,  and  I  to  the  King's 
playhouse,  and  saw  "The  Indian  Queene, "  but  do  not  doat 
upon  Nan  Marshall's  acting  therein,  as  the  world  talks  of 
her  excellence  therein.  Thence  with  my  wife  to  buy  some 
linnen,  £13  worth,  for  sheets,  &c,  at  the  new  shop  over 
against  the  New  Exchange;  [and  the  master,  who  is]  come 
out  of  London !  since  the  fire,  says  his  and  other  trades- 
men's retail  trade  is  so  great  here,  and  better  than  it  was 
in  London,  that  they  believe  they  shall  not  return,  nor  the 
city  be  ever  so  great  for  retail  as  heretofore.  So  home  and 
to  my  business,  and  to  bed. 

28th  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  to  church,  and  then  home  to 
dinner,  where  Betty  Turner,  Mercer,  and  Captain  Deane, 
and  after  dinner  to  sing,  Mr.  Pelling  coming.  Then,  they 
gone,  Deane  and  I  all  the  afternoon  till  night  to  talk  of 
navy  matters  and  ships  with  great  pleasure,  and  so  at  night, 
he  gone,  I  to  supper,  Pelling  coming  again  and  singing  a 
while,  then  to  bed.  Much  talk  of  the  French  setting  out 
their  fleete  afresh;  but  I  hear  nothing  that  our  King  is 
alarmed  at  it,  at  all,  but  rather  making  his  fleete  less.2 

29th.  Called  up  by  my  Lady  Peterborough's  servant 
about  some  business  of  hers,  and  so  to  the  office.  Thence 
by  and  by  with  Sir  J.  Minnes  toward  St.  James's,  and  I  stop 
at  Dr.  Turberville's,  and  there  did  receive  a  direction  for 
some  physic,  and  also  a  glass  of  something  to  drop  into  my 
eyes :  who  gives  me  hopes  that  I  may  do  well.  Thence  to 
St.  James's,  and  thence  to  White  Hall,  where  I  find  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  Council-chamber;  where  the  Officers 
of  the  Navy  were  called  in  about  Navy  business,  about  call- 
ing in  of  more  ships;  the  King  of  France  having,  as  the 
Duke  of  York  says,  ordered  his  fleete  to  come  in,  notwith- 
standing what  he  had  lately  ordered  for  their  staying  abroad. 
Thence  to  the  Chapel,  it  being  St.  Peter's  day,  and  did 
hear  an  anthem  of  Silas  Taylor's  making;  a  dull,  old- 
fashioned  thing,  of  six  and  seven  parts,  that  nobody  could 
understand :  and  the  Duke  of  York,  when  he  come  out,  told 

1  To  the  Strand. 

2  "  His  Majesty  and  Prince  Rupert  returned  to  town  the  day  before, 
after  viewing  the  Fleet  in  the  Downs,  and  the  new  fortifications  at 
Sheerness." —  The  London  Gazette,  No.  273.  —  B. 
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me  that  he  was  a  better  store-keeper  than  anthem-maker, 
and  that  was  bad  enough,  too.  This  morning  Mr.  May 1 
shewed  me  the  King's  new  buildings  at  White  Hall,  very 
fine;  and  among  other  things,  his  ceilings,  and  his  houses 
of  office.  So  home  to  dinner,  and  then  with  my  wife  to 
the  King's  playhouse  —  "The  Mulberry  Garden,"  which 
she  had  not  seen.  So  by  coach  to  Islington,  and  round  by 
Hackney  home  with  much  pleasure,  and  to  supper  and  bed. 

30th.  Up,  and  at  the  Office  all  the  morning:  then  home 
to  dinner,  where  a  stinking  leg  of  mutton,  the  weather  being 
very  wet  and  hot  to  keep  meat  in.  Then  to  the  Office 
again,  all  the  afternoon:  we  met  about  the  Victualler's  new 
contract.  And  so  up,  and  to  walk  all  the  evening  with  my 
wife  and  Mrs.  Turner  in  the  garden,  till  supper,  about  eleven 
at  night;  and  so,  after  supper,  parted,  and  to  bed,  my  eyes 
bad,  but  not  worse,  only  weary  with  working.  But,  how- 
ever, I  very  melancholy  under  the  fear  of  my  eyes  being 
spoiled,  and  not  to  be  recovered;  for  I  am  come  that  I  am 
not  able  to  read  out  a  small  letter,  and  yet  my  sight  good 
for  the  little  while  I  can  read,  as  ever  they  were,  I  think. 

July  1  st.  Up;  and  all  the  morning  we  met  at  the  office 
about  the  Victualler's  contract.  At  noon  home  to  dinner, 
my  Cozen  Roger,  come  newly  to  town,  dined  with  us,  and 
mighty  importunate  for  our  coming  down  to  Impington, 
which  I  think  to  do,  this  Sturbridge  fair.  Thence  I  set 
him  down  at  the  Temple,  and  Commissioner  Middleton 
dining  the  first  time  with  me,  he  and  I  to  White  Hall,  and 
so  to  St.  James's,  where  we  met;  and  much  business  with 
the  Duke  of  York.  And  I  find  the  Duke  of  York  very  hot 
for  regulations  in  the  Navy;  and,  I  believe,  is  put  on  it  by 
W.  Coventry;  and  I  am  glad  of  it;  and  particularly,  he 
falls  heavy  on  Chatham-yard,  and  is  vexed  that  Lord  Angle- 
sey did,  the  other  day,  complain  at  the  Council-table  of 
disorders  in  the  Navy,  and  not  to  him.  So  I  to  White  Hall 
to  a  Committee  of  Tangier;  and  there  vexed  with  the  impor- 
tunity and  clamours  of  Alderman  Backewell,  for  my  acquit- 
tance for  money  supplied  by  him  to  the  garrison,  before 
I  have  any  order  for  paying  it :  so  home,  calling  at  seve- 
ral places  —  among  others,  the  'Change,  and  on  Cooper,  to 

1  Hugh  May. 
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know  when  my  wife  shall  come  to  sit  for  her  picture,  which 
will  be  next  week,  and  so  home  and  to  walk  with  my  wife, 
and  then  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

2nd.  Called  up  by  a  letter  from  W.  Coventry  telling  me 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  intend  to  summons  me 
about  Sir  W.  Warren's  Hamburg  contract,  and  so  I  up  and 
to  W.  Coventry's  (he  and  G.  Carteret  being  the  party  con- 
cerned in  it),  and  after  conference  with  him  about  it  to 
satisfaction  I  home  again  to  the  office.  At  noon  home  to 
dinner,  and  then  all  the  afternoon  busy  to  prepare  an  answer 
to  this  demand  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  and  did 
discourse  with  Sir  W.  Warren  about  it,  and  so  in  the  evening 
with  my  wife  and  Deb.  by  coach  to  take  ayre  to  Mile-end, 
and  so  home  and  I  to  bed,  vexed  to  be  put  to  this  frequent 
trouble  in  things  we  deserve  best  in. 

3rd.  Betimes  to  the  office,  my  head  full  of  this  business. 
Then  by  coach  to  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  at  Brooke 
House,  the  first  time  I  was  ever  there,  and  there  Sir  W. 
Turner  in  the  chair;  and  present,  Lord  Halifax,  Thoms[on], 
Gregory,  Dunster,  and  Osborne.1  I  long  with  them,  and 
see  them  hot  set  on  this  matter;  but  I  did  give  them  proper 
and  safe  answers.  Halifax,  I  perceive,  was  industrious  on 
my  side,  in  behalf  of  his  uncle  Coventry,2  it  being  the  busi- 
ness of  Sir  W.  Warren.  Vexed  only  at  their  denial  of  a 
copy  of  what  I  set  my  hand  to,  and  swore.  Here  till  almost 
two  o'clock,  and  then  home  to  dinner,  and  set  down  pres- 
ently what  I  had  done  and  said  this  day,  and  so  abroad  by 
water  to  Eagle  Court  in  the  Strand,  and  there  to  an  alehouse : 
met  Mr.  Pierce,  the  Surgeon,  and  Dr.  Gierke,  Waldron,3 
Turberville,  my  physician  for  the  eyes,  and  Lowre,4  to  dis- 

1  George  Thomson,  John  Gregory,  Giles  Dunster,  Henry  Osborne, 
not  Sir  Thomas  'Osborne,  as  stated  in  former  editions.  See  list  of 
Commissioners,  vol.  vii.,  p.  256. 

2  Lord  Halifax's  mother  was  Anne,  sister  of  Sir  John  and  Sir  William 
Coventry,  and  of  Harry  Coventry.  She  married,  secondly,  Sir  Thomas 
Chichele,  or  Chicheley,  of  Wimpole,  in  Cambridgeshire,  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  which  circumstance  explains  many  allusions  made  by  Pepys. 
—  B. 

3  Thomas  Waldron  matriculated  at  Balliol  College  in  1634,  when  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age;  created  M.D.  at  Oxford,  1653;  afterwards 
Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  II.  He  died  February  5th,  1676-77, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

4  Richard  Lower,  a  Cornishman,  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
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sect  several  eyes  of  sheep  and  oxen,  with  great  pleasure, 
and  to  my  great  information.  But  strange  that  this  Turber- 
ville  should  be  so  great  a  man,  and  yet,  to  this  day,  had 
seen  no  eyes  dissected,  or  but  once,  but  desired  this  Dr. 
Lowre  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  see  him  dissect  some. 
Thence  to  Unthanke's,  to  my  wife,  and  carried  her  home, 
and  there  walked  in  the  garden,  and  so  to  supper  and  to 
bed. 

4th.  Up,  and  to  see  Sir  W.  Coventry,  and  give  him  ac- 
count of  my  doings  yesterday,  which  he  well  liked  of,  and 
was  told  thereof  by  my  Lord  Halifax  before;  but  I  do  per- 
ceive he  is  much  concerned  for  this  business.  Gives  me 
advice  to  write  a  smart  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York  about 
the  want  of  money  in  the  Navy,  and  desire  him  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury;  for  he 
tells  me  he  hath  hot  work  sometimes  to  contend  with  the 
rest  for  the  Navy,  they  being  all  concerned  for  some  other 
part  of  the  King's  expenses,  which  they  would  prefer  to 
this,  of  the  Navy.  He  shewed  me  his  closet,  with  his 
round  table,  for  him  to  sit  in  the  middle,  very  convenient; 
and  I  borrowed  several  books  of  him,  to  collect  things  out 
of  the  Navy,  which  I  have  not,  and  so  home,  and  there  busy 
sitting  all  the  morning,  and  at  noon  dined,  and  then  all 
the  afternoon  busy,  till  night,  and  then  to  Mile-End  with 
my  wife  and  girl,  and  there  drank  and  eat  a  jole  of  salmon, 
at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  our  old  house;  and  so  home  to  bed. 

5th  (Lord's  day).  About  four  in  the  morning  took  four 
pills  of  Dr.  Turberville's  prescribing,  for  my  eyes,  and  they 
wrought  pretty  well  most  of  the  morning,  and  I  did  get  my 
wife  to  spend  the  morning  reading  of  Wilkins's  Reall  Char- 
acter. At  noon  comes  W.  Hewer  and  Pelling,  and  young 
Michell  and  his  wife,  and  dined  with  us,  and  most  of  the 
afternoon  talking;  and  then  at  night  my  wife  to  read  again, 
and  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

6th.  Up,  and  to  St.  James's,  and  there  attended  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  was  there  by  himself  told  how  angry  he  was, 
and  did  declare  to  my  Lord  Anglesey,  about  his  late  com- 

whence  he  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  B.A.,  1653; 
M.A.,  1655;  M.D.,  1665;  F.R.S.,  1667.  He  became  the  most  noted 
physician  in  London,  and  died  at  his  house  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  January  17th,  1690-91. 
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plaining  of  things  of  the  Navy  to  the  King  in  Council,  and 
not  to  him;  and  I  perceive  he  is  mightily  concerned  at  it, 
and  resolved  to  reform  things  therein.  Thence  with  W. 
Coventry  walked  in  the  Park  together  a  good  while,  he 
mighty  kind  to  me.  And  hear  many  pretty  stories  of  my 
Lord  Chancellor's  being  heretofore  made  sport  of  by  Peter 
Talbot  the  priest,1  in  his  story  of  the  death  of  Cardinall 
Bleau;2  by  Lord  Cottington,  in  his  Dolor  de  las  Tripas ;3 
and  Tom  Killigrew,  in  his  being  bred  in  Ram  Ally,4  and 
now  bound  'prentice  to  Lord  Cottington,  going  to  Spain 
with  ^1,000,  and  two  suits  of  clothes.  Thence  home  to 
dinner,  and  thence  to  Mr.  Cooper's,  and  there  met  my  wife 
and  W.  Hewer  and  Deb. ;  and  there  my  wife  first  sat  for 
her  picture :  but  he  is  a  most  admirable  workman,  and 
good  company.  Here  comes  Harris,  and  first  told  us  how 
Betterton  is  come  again  upon  the  stage :  whereupon  my 
wife  and  company  to  the  [Duke's]  house  to  see  "Henry 
the  Fifth;  "  while  I  to  attend  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Navy,  at  the  Council,  where  some  high  dispute 
between  him  and  W.  Coventry  about  settling  pensions  upon 
all  Flag-Officers,  while  unemployed :  W.  Coventry  against 
it,  and,  I  think,  with  reason.  Thence  I  to  the  playhouse, 
and  saw  a  piece  of  the  play,  and  glad  to  see  Betterton ;  and 
so  with  wife  and  Deb.  to  Spring-garden,  and  eat  a  lobster, 
and  so  home  in  the  evening  and  to  bed.  Great  doings  at 
Paris,  I  hear,  with  their  triumphs  for  their  late  conquests.5 
The  Duchesse  of  Richmond  sworn  last  week  of  the  Queen's 

1  Almoner  to  the  Queen,  whose  character  was  drawn  in  dark  colours 
by  Clarendon. 

a  It  is  probable  these  stories,  in  ridicule  of  Clarendon,  are  nowhere 
recorded.  Cardinal  Jean  Balue  was  the  minister  of  Louis  XI.  of  France. 
The  reader  will  remember  him  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  "  Quentin  Durward." 
He  was  confined  for  eleven  years  in  an  iron  cage  invented  by  himself 
in  the  Chateau  de  Loches,  and  died  soon  after  he  regained  his  liberty. 
—  B. 

3  Gripes.  It  was  a  joke  against  Lord  Cottington  that  whenever  he 
was  seriously  ill  he  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  when  he  was 
well  again  he  returned  to  the  Protestant  faith. 

4  Ram  Alley,  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  opposite  Fetter  Lane, 
a  privileged  place  for  debtors,  which  bore  a  bad  reputation.  It  gave  its 
name  to  a  comedy  by  Lodowick  Barrey,  published  in  1 61 1.  The  place 
is  now  named  Mitre  Alley. 

6  See  April  27th  and  30th,  1668,  ante. 
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Bedchamber,  and  the  King  minding  little  else  but  what  he 
used  to  do  —  about  his  women. 

7  th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  Kate  Joyce  come  to 
me  about  some  tickets  of  hers,  but  took  no  notice  to  me  of 
her  being  married,1  but  seemed  mighty  pale,  and  doubtful 
what  to  say  or  do,  expecting,  I  believe,  that  I  should  begin; 
and  not  finding  me  beginning,  said  nothing,  but,  with 
trouble  in  her  face,  went  away.  At  the  office  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  dinner  also  all  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  with  my  wife  and  Deb.  and  Betty  Turner  to 
Unthanke's,  where  we  are  fain  to  go  round  by  Newgate, 
because  of  Fleet  Bridge'2  being  under  rebuilding.  They 
stayed  there,  and  I  about  some  business,  and  then  presently 
back  and  brought  them  home  and  supped :  and  Mrs.  Turner, 
the  mother,  comes  to  us,  and  there  late,  and  so  to  bed. 

8th.  Betimes  by  water  to  Sir  W.  Coventry,  and  there 
discoursed  of  several  things;  and  I  find  him  much  con- 
cerned in  the  present  enquiries  now  on  foot  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Accounts,  though  he  reckons  himself  and  the 
rest  very  safe,  but  vexed  to  see  us  liable  to  these  troubles, 
in  things  wherein  we  have  laboured  to  do  best.  Thence, 
he  being  to  go  out  of  town  to-morrow,  to  drink  Banbury 
waters,3 1  to  the  Duke  of  York,  to  attend  him  about  business 
of  the  Office;  and  find  him  mighty  free  to  me,  and  how  he 
is  concerned  to  mend  things  in  the  Navy  himself,  and  not 
leave  it  to  other  people.  So  home  to  dinner;  and  then 
with  my  wife  to  Cooper's,  and  there  saw  her  sit;  and  he  do 
do  extraordinary  things  indeed.  So  to  White  Hall;  and 
there  by  and  by  the  Duke  of  York  comes  to  the  Robe- 
chamber,  and  spent  with  us  three  hours  till  night,  in  hear- 
ing the  business  of  the  Master-Attendants  of  Chatham,  and 
the  Store-keeper  of  Woolwich;  and  resolves  to  displace 
them  all;  so  hot  he  is  of  giving  proofs  of  his  justice  at 
this  time,  that  it  is  their  great  fate  now,  to  come  to  be 

1  See  May  nth,  ante. 

2  The  bridge  which  connected  Ludgate  Hill  with  Fleet  Street,  and 
was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  was,  according  to  Stow,  built  or 
repaired  in  143 1.  The  new  Fleet  Bridge  was  ornamented  with  pine- 
apples and  the  City  arms.     It  was  taken  down  October  14th,  1765. 

3  There  is  a  sulphurous  spring  in  the  town  of  Banbury,  and  a  chaly- 
beate spring  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
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questioned  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Thence  I  toUnthanke's, 
and  took  my  wife  and  Deb.  home,  and  to  supper  and  to 
bed. 

9th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  sat  all  the  morning, 
and  after  noon  to  the  office  again  till  night,  mighty  busy 
getting  Mr.  Fist  to  come  and  help  me,  my  own  clerks  all 
busy,  and  so  in  the  evening  to  ease  my  eyes,  and  with  my 
wife  and  Deb.  and  Betty  Turner,  by  coach  to  Unthanke's 
and  back  again,  and  then  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

10th.  Up,  and  to  attend  the  Council,  but  all  in  vain,  the 
Council  spending  all  the  morning  upon  a  business  about 
the  printing  of  the  Critickes,1  a  dispute  between  the  first 
Printer,  one  Bee  that  is  dead,  and  the  Abstractor,  who 
would  now  print  his  Abstract,  one  Poole.  So  home  to 
dinner,  and  thence  to  Haward's  to  look  upon  an  Espinette, 
and  I  did  come  near  the  buying  one,  but  broke  off.  I  have 
a  mind  to  have  one.  So  to  Cooper's;  and  there  find  my 
wife  and  W.  Hewer  and  Deb.,  sitting,  and  painting;  and 
here  he  do  work  finely,  though  I  fear  it  will  not  be  so  like 
as  I  expected :  but  now  I  understand  his  great  skill  in 
musick,  his  playing  and  setting  to  the  French  lute  most 
excellently;  and  speaks  French,  and  indeed  is  an  excellent 
man.  Thence,  in  the  evening,  with  my  people  in  a  glass 
hackney-coach  to  the  park,  but  was  ashamed  to  be  seen. 
So  to  the  lodge,  and  drank  milk,  and  so  home  to  supper 
and  to  bed. 

nth.  At  the  office  all  the  morning.  After  dinner  to  the 
King's  playhouse,  to  see  an  old  play  of  Shirly's,  called 
"Hide  Parke;"  the  first  day  acted;  where  horses  are 
brought  upon  the  stage :  but  it  is  but  a  very  moderate  play, 
only  an  excellent  epilogue  spoke  by  Beck  Marshall.2    Thence 

1  The  dispute  between  Matthew  Poole  and  the  publishers  of  the 
"  Critici  Sacri "  is  referred  to  in  the  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers  "  :  "  Case 
of  Cornelius  Bee  and  his  partners,  —  booksellers,  proprietors  of  the 
'  Critici  Sacri '  in  9  vols,  folio,  being  editions  of  eminent  authors,  pub- 
lished by  them  in  1660  at  ^13  105.,  though  the  authors  would  cost 
^50  or  ;£6o,  —  against  Matt.  Poole,  who,  in  his  projected  '  Synopsis 
Criticorum,'  states  that  he  intends  to  epitomise  these  with  other  critical 
works,  which  they  remonstrate  against  as  a  violation  of  their  privileges, 
and  the  more  hard  on  them  as  1,300  copies  of  the  'Critici  Sacri'  were 
burned  in  the  fire  of  London,  to  their  loss  of  .£13,000"  ("Calendar," 
1667-68,  pp.  515,  516).  2  Never  printed. 
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home  and  to  my  office,  and  then  to  supper  and  to  bed,  and 
overnight  took  some  pills. 

1 2th.  Which  work  with  me  pretty  betimes,  being  Lord's 
day,  and  so  I  within  all  day.  Busy  all  the  morning  upon 
some  accounts  with  W.  Hewer,  and  at  noon,  an  excellent 
dinner,  comes  Pelling  and  W.  Howe,  and  the  latter  staid 
and  talked  with  me  all  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening 
comes  Mr.  Mills  and  his  wife  and  supped  and  talked  with 
me,  and  so  to  bed.  This  last  night  Betty  Michell  about 
midnight  cries  out,  and  my  wife  goes  to  her,  and  she  brings 
forth  a  girl,  and  this  afternoon  the  child  is  christened,  and 
my  wife  godmother  again  to  a  Betty. 

13th.  Up,  and  to  my  office,  and  thence  by  water  to 
White  Hall  to  attend  the  Council,  but  did  not,  and  so  home 
to  dinner,  and  so  out  with  my  wife,  and  Deb.,  and  W. 
Hewer  towards  Cooper's,  but  I  'light  and  walked  to  Ducke 
Lane,  and  there  to  the  bookseller's,  at  the  Bible,  whose 
moher  je  have  a  mind  to,  but  elle  no  erat  dentro,  but  I  did 
there  look  upon  and  buy  some  books,  and  made  way  for 
coming  again  to  the  man,  which  pleases  me.  Thence  to 
Reeves's,  and  there  saw  some,  and  bespoke  a  little  perspec- 
tive,1 and  was  mightily  pleased  with  seeing  objects  in  a  dark 
room.2  And  so  to  Cooper's,  and  spent  the  afternoon  with 
them;  and  it  will  be  an  excellent  picture.  Thence  my 
people  all  by  water  to  Deptford,  to  see  Baity,  while  I  to 
buy  my  espinette,3  which  I  did  now  agree  for,  and  did  at 
Haward's  meet  with  Mr.  Thacker,  and  heard  him  play  on 
the  harpsicon,  so  as  I  never  heard  man  before,  I  think. 
So  home,  it  being  almost  night,  and  there  find  in  the  garden 
Pelling,  who  hath  brought  Tempest,  Wallington,  andPelham, 
to  sing,4  and  there  had  most  excellent  musick  late,  in  the 
dark,  with  great  pleasure.  Made  them  drink  and  eat;  and 
so  with  much  pleasure  to  bed,  but  above  all  with  little 
Wallington.  This  morning  I  was  let  blood,  and  did  bleed 
about  fourteen  ounces,  towards  curing  my  eyes. 

1  A  perspective  glass. 

2  See  February  21st,  1665-66  (vol.  v.,  p.  215). 

3  Espinette  is  the  French  term  for  a  small  harpsichord,  at  that  time 
called  in  England  a  spinet.  It  was  named  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
of  its  quill  plectra  to  spines  or  thorns. 

4  Tempest  and  Wallington  were  members  of  the  Music  Society  re- 
ferred to  in  note  to  September  15th,  1667  (vol.  vii.,  p.  106).  —  B. 
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14th.  Up,  and  to  my  office,  where  sat  all  the  morning. 
At  noon  home  to  dinner,  and  thence  all  the  afternoon  hard 
at  the  office,  we  meeting  about  the  Victualler's  new  con- 
tract; and  so  into  the  garden,  my  Lady  Pen,  Mrs.  Turner 
and  her  daughter,  my  wife  and  I,  and  there  supped  in  the 
dark  and  were  merry,  and  so  to  bed.  This  day  Bossc 1 
finished  his  copy  of  my  picture,  which  I  confess  I  do  not 
admire,  though  my  wife  prefers  him  to  Browne;  nor  do  I 
think  it  like.  He  do  it  for  W.  Hewer,  who  hath  my  wife's 
also,  which  I  like  less.  This  afternoon  my  Lady  Pickering 
come  to  see  us :  I  busy,  saw  her  not.  But  how  natural  it 
is  for  us  to  slight  people  out  of  power,  and  for  people  out 
of  power  to  stoop  to  see  those  that  while  in  power  they 
contemned ! 

15th.  Up,  and  all  the  morning  busy  at  the  office  to  my 
great  content,  attending  to  the  settling  of  papers  there  that 
I  may  have  the  more  rest  in  winter  for  my  eyes  by  how 
much  I  do  the  more  in  the  settling  of  all  things  in  the 
summer  by  daylight.  At  noon  home  to  dinner,  where  is 
brought  home  the  espinette  I  bought  the  other  day  of 
Haward;  cost  me  ^5.  So  to  St.  James's,  where  did  our 
ordinary  business  with  the  Duke  of  York.  So  to  Unthanke's 
to  my  wife,  and  with  her  and  Deb.  to  visit  Mrs.  Pierce, 
whom  I  do  not  now  so  much  affect,  since  she  paints.  But 
stayed  here  a  while,  and  understood  from  her  how  rny  Lady 
Duchesse  of  Monmouth  is  still  lame,  and  likely  always  to 
be  so,2  which  is  a  sad  chance  for  a  young  [lady]  to  get,  only 
by  trying  of  tricks  in  dancing.  So  home,  and  there  Cap- 
tain Deane 3  come  and  spent  the  evening  with  me,  to  draw 
some  finishing  lines  on  his  fine  draught  of  "  The  Resolution, " 
4  the  best  ship,  by  all  report,  in  the  world,  and  so  to  bed. 
Wonderful  hot  all  day  and  night,  and  this  the  first  night 
that  I  remember  in  my  life  that  ever  I  could  lie  with  only 

1  The  name  of  Abraham  Bossc  appears  in  the  index  to  Walpole's 
"  Catalogue  of  Engravers." 

2  See  May  9th  and  15th,  1668,  ante. 

3  Captain  Deane  (afterwards  Sir  Anthony)  was  at  this  time  master 
shipwright  of  Harwich. 

4  Captain  Silas  Taylor  wrote  to  Williamson  from  Harwich,  December 
7th,  1667  :  "  The  '  Resolution,'  a  beautiful  third-rate  ship,  was  launched, 
and  swims  a  fine  sight  in  the  water  "  ("  Calendar  of  State  Papers," 
1667-68,  p.  65). 
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a  sheet  and  one  rug.  So  much  I  am  now  stronger  than 
ever  I  remember  myself,  at  least  since  before  I  had  the 
stone. 

1 6th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  Yeabsly  and  Lanyon 
come  to  town  and  to  speak  with  me  about  a  matter  wherein 
they  are  accused  of  cheating  the  King  before  the  Lords' 
Commissioners  of  Tangier,  and  I  doubt  it  true,  but  I  have 
no  hand  in  it,  but  will  serve  them  what  I  can.  All  the 
morning  at  the  office,  and  at  noon  dined  at  home,  and  then 
to  the  office  again,  where  we  met  to  finish  the  draft  of  the 
Victualler's  contract,  and  so  I  by  water  with  my  Lord 
Brouncker  to  Arundell  House,  to  the  Royall  Society,  and 
there  saw  an  experiment1  of  a  dog's  being  tied  through  the 
back,  about  the  spinal  artery,  and  thereby  made  void  of 
all  motion;  and  the  artery  being  loosened  again,  the  dog 
recovers.  Thence  to  Cooper's,  and  saw  his  advance  on 
my  wife's  picture,  which  will  be  indeed  very  fine.  So  with 
her  to  the  'Change,  to  buy  some  things,  and  here  I  first 
bought  of  the  sempstress  next  my  bookseller's,  where  the 
pretty  young  girl  is,  that  will  be  a  great  beauty.  So  home, 
and  to  supper  with  my  wife  in  the  garden,  it  being  these 
two  days  excessively  hot,  and  so  to  bed. 

17  th.  Up,  and  fitted  myself  to  discourse  before  the 
Council  about  business  of  tickets.  So  to  White  Hall, 
where  waited  on  the  Duke  of  York,  and  then  the  Council 
about  that  business;  and  I  did  discourse  to  their  liking, 
only  was  too  high  to  assert  that  nothing  could  be  invented 
to  secure  the  King  more  in  the  business  of  tickets2  than 
there  is;  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  did  except  against, 
and  I  could  have  answered,  but  forbore;  but  all  liked  very 
well.     Thence  home,  and  with  my  wife  and  Deb.  to  the 

1  "  July  16,  1668.  The  experiment  of  Mr.  Steno  was  tried,  according 
to  his  method,  before  the  Society  by  Dr.  King,  and  succeeded,  so  as  the 
dog,  upon  whom  it  was  made,  was  seen  to  be  deprived  of  all  motion 
below  the  part,  where  the  descending  artery  was  tied,  which  was  upon 
the  top  of  the  spine  by  a  needle  passed  through  between  the  8th  and 
9th  ribs."  — Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  306. 

2  The  report  of  the  Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
on  the  Seamen's  Tickets,  signed  by  Lord  Brouncker,  Commissioners 
Middleton,  Sir  William  Penn,  and  S.  Pepys,  which  was  read  at  the  Court 
at  Whitehall,  July  17th,  1668,  is  printed  in  Penn's  "  Memorials  of  Sir 
W.  Penn,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  507. 
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King's  House  to  see  a  play  revived  called  The 


sorry  mean  play,  that  vexed  us  to  sit  in  so  much  heat  of 
the  weather  to  hear  it.  Thence  to  see  Betty  Michell  newly 
•lain  in,  and  after  a  little  stay  we  took  water  and  to  Spring 
Garden,  and  there  walked,  and  supped,  and  staid  late,  and 
with  much  pleasure,  and  to  bed.  The  weather  excessive 
hot,  so  as  we  were  forced  to  lie  in  two  beds,  and  I  only 
with  a  sheet  and  rug,  which  is  colder  than  ever  I  remember 
I  could  bear. 

18th.  At  the  office  all  the  morning.  At  noon  dined  at 
home  and  Creed  with  me,  who  I  do  really  begin  to  hate, 
and  do  use  him  with  some  reservedness.  Here  was  also 
my  old  acquaintance,  Will  Swan,1  to  see  me,  who  continues 
a  factious  fanatick  still,  and  I  do  use  him  civilly,  in  expec- 
tation that  those  fellows  may  grow  great  again.  Thence 
to  the  office,  and  then  with  my  wife  to  the  'Change  and 
Unthanke's,  after  having  been  at  Cooper's  and  sat  there 
for  her  picture,  which  will  be  a  noble  picture,  but  yet  I 
think  not  so  like  as  Hales's  is.  So  home  and  to  my  office, 
and  then  to  walk  in  the  garden,  and  home  to  supper  and  to 
bed.  They  say  the  King  of  France  is  making  a  war  again, 
in  Flanders,  with  the  King  of  Spain;  the  King  of  Spain 
refusing  to  give  him  all  that  he  says  was  promised  him  in 
the  treaty.  Creed  told  me  this  day  how  when  the  King 
was  at  my  Lord  Cornwallis's,2  when  he  went  last  to  New- 
market, that  being  there  on  a  Sunday,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham did  in  the  afternoon  to  please  the  King  make  a  bawdy 
sermon  to  him  out  of  Canticles,  and  that  my  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  did  endeavour  to  get  the  King  a  whore,  and  that  must 
be  a  pretty  girl  the  daughter  of  the  parson  of  the  place,  but 
that  she  did  get  away,  and  leaped  off  of  some  place  and 
killed  herself,  which  if  true  is  very  sad. 

19th  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  to  my  chamber,  and  there 
I  up  and  down  in  the  house  spent  the  morning  getting 
things  ready  against  noon,  when  come  Mr.  Cooper,  Hales, 
Harris,  Mr.  Butler,  that  wrote  Hudibras,  and  Mr.  Cooper's 
cozen  Jacke ;  and  by  and  by  comes  Mr.  Reeves  and  his 
wife,  whom  I  never  saw  before :   and  there  we  dined :  a 

1  See  June  22nd  and  December  5th,  1662,  ante. 

2  At  Culford,  in  Suffolk. 
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good  dinner,  and  company  that  pleased  me  mightily,  being 
all  eminent  men  in  their  way.  Spent  all  the  afternoon  in 
talk  and  mirth,  and  in  the  evening  parted,  and  then  my 
wife  and  I  to  walk  in  the  garden,  and  so  home  to  supper, 
Mrs.  Turner  and  husband  and  daughter  with  us,  and  then 
to  bed. 

20th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  Mrs.  Daniel  comes. 
...  All  the  morning  at  the  office.  Dined  at  home,  then 
with  Mr.  Colvill  to  the  new  Excise  Office  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  and  thence  back  to  the  Old  Exchange,  to  see  a  very 
noble  fine  lady  I  spied  as  I  went  through,  in  coming;  and 
there  took  occasion  to  buy  some  gloves,  and  admire  her, 
and  a  mighty  fine  fair  lady  indeed  she  was.  Thence  idling 
all  the  afternoon  to  Duck  Lane,  and  there  saw  my  book- 
seller's moher,  but  get  no  ground  there  yet;  and  here  saw 
Mrs.  Michell's  daughter  married  newly  to  a  bookseller,  and 
she  proves  a  comely  little  grave  woman.  So  to  visit  my 
Lord  Crew,  who  is  very  sick,  to  great  danger,  by  an  irisip- 
ulus;*  the  first  day  I  heard  of  it,  and  so  home,  and  took 
occasion  to  buy  a  rest  for  my  espinette  at  the  ironmonger's 
by  Holborn  Conduit,  where  the  fair  pretty  woman  is  that  I 
have  lately  observed  there,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  je  credo 
vain  enough.  Thence  home  and  busy  till  night,  and  so 
to  bed. 

2 1 st.  Up,  and  to  St.  James's,  but  lost  labour,  the  Duke 
abroad.  So  home  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning,  and 
so  to  dinner,  and  then  all  the  afternoon  at  the  office,  only 
went  to  my  plate-maker's,  and  there  spent  an  hour  about 
contriving  my  little  plates,2  for  my  books  of  the  King's 
four  Yards.  At  night  walked  in  the  garden,  and  supped 
and  to  bed,  my  eyes  bad. 

22nd.  All  the  morning  at  the  office.  Dined  at  home, 
and  then  to  White  Hall  with  Symson  the  joyner,  and  after 
attending  at  the  Committee  of  the  Navy  about  the  old 
business  of  tickets,  where  the  only  expedient  they  have 

1  Erysipelas. 

2  This  passage  has  been  frequently  quoted  as  referring  to  Pepys's 
small  bookplate,  with  his  initials  S.  P.  and  two  anchors  and  ropes  en- 
twined; but  if  looked  at  carefully  with  the  further  reference  on  the  27th 
(p.  67),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  merely  describes  the  preparation  of  en- 
gravings of  the  four  dockyards. 
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found  is  to  bind  the  Commanders  and  Officers  by  oaths. 
The  Duke  of  York  told  me  how  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
after  the  Council  the  other  day,  did  make  mirth  at  my 
position,  about  the  sufficiency  of  present  rules  in  the  busi- 
ness of  tickets;  and  here  I  took  occasion  to  desire  a  private 
discourse  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  he  granted  it  to  me 
on  Friday  next.  So  to  shew  Symson  the  King's  new  lodg- 
ings for  his  chimnies,  which  I  desire  to  have  one  built  in 
that  mode,  and  so  I  home,  and  with  little  supper,  to  bed. 
This  day  a  falling  out  between  my  wife  and  Deb.,  about  a 
hood  lost,  which  vexed  me. 

23rd.  Up,  and  all  day  long,  but  at  dinner,  at  the  Office, 
at  work,  till  I  was  almost  blind,  which  makes  my  heart  sad. 

24th.  Up,  and  by  water  to  St.  James's,  having,  by  the 
way,  shewn  Symson  Sir  W.  Coventry's  chimney-pieces, 
in  order  to  the  making  me  one;  *  and  there,  after  the  Duke 
of  York  was  ready,  he  called  me  to  his  closet;  and  there  I 
did  long  and  largely  show  him  the  weakness  of  our  Office, 
and  did  give  him  advice  to  call  us  to  account  for  our  duties, 
which  he  did  take  mighty  well,  and  desired  me  to  draw  up 
what  I  would  have  him  write  to  the  Office.2  I  did  lay  open 
the  whole  failings  of  the  Office,  and  how  it  was  his  duty  to 
find  them,  and  to  find  fault  with  them,  as  Admiral,  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  which  he  agreed  to,  and  seemed  much 
to  rely  on  what  I  said.  Thence  to  White  Hall,  and  there 
waited  to  attend  the  Council,  but  was  not  called  in,  and  so 
home,  and  after  dinner  back  with  Sir  J.  Minnes  by  coach, 
and  there  attended,  all  of  us,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  had 
the  hearing  of  Mr.  Pett's  business,3  the  Master-Shipwright 
at  Chatham,  and  I  believe  he  will  be  put  out.  But  here 
Commissioner  Middleton  did,  among  others,  shew  his 
good-nature  and  easiness  to  the  Masters-Attendants,  by 
mitigating  their  faults,  so  as,  I  believe,  they  will  come  in 

1  See  August  14th,  post. 

2  See  August  27th,  post. 

8  Phineas  Pett.  The  "  Revocation  of  letters  patent  formerly  granted 
to  Phineas  Pett,  his  Majesty's  shipwright  at  Chatham,"  is  dated  Septem- 
ber 28th,  1668  ("Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  1667-68,  p.  607).  His 
career,  however,  was  not  closed,  for  in  1675  he  was  master  shipwright 
at  Woolwich,  and  in  1680  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Stores, 
and  knighted.     He  was  Commissioner  at  Chatham  from  1685  to  1689. 
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again.  So  home,  and  to  supper  and  to  bed,  the  Duke  of 
York  staying  with  us  till  almost  night. 

25th.  Up,  and  at  the  Office  all  the  morning;  and  at 
noon,  after  dinner,  to  Cooper's,  it  being  a  very  rainy  day, 
and  there  saw  my  wife's  picture  go  on,  which  will  be  very 
fine  indeed.  And  so  home  again  to  my  letters,  and  then 
to  supper  and  to  bed. 

26th  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  all  the  morning  and  after 
dinner,  the  afternoon  also,  with  W.  Hewer  in  my  closet, 
setting  right  my  Tangier  Accounts,  which  I  have  let  alone 
these  six  months  and  more,  but  find  them  very  right,  and 
is  my  great  comfort.  So  in  the  evening  to  walk  with  my 
wife,  and  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

27th.  Busy  all  the  morning  at  my  office.  At  noon  dined, 
and  then  I  out  of  doors  to  my  bookseller  in  Duck  Lane,  but 
su  moher  not  at  home,  and  it  was  pretty  here  to  see  a  pretty 
woman  pass  by  with  a  little  wanton  look,  and  je  did  sequi 
her  round  about  the  street  from  Duck  Lane  to  Newgate 
Market,  and  then  elle  did  turn  back,  and  je  did  lose  her. 
And  so  to  see  my  Lord  Crew,  whom  I  find  up;  and  did 
wait  on  him;  but  his  face  sore,  but  in  hopes  to  do  now 
very  well  again.  Thence  to  Cooper's,  where  my  wife's 
picture  almost  done,  and  mighty  fine  indeed.  So  over  the 
water  with  my  wife,  and  Deb.,  and  Mercer,  to  Spring- 
Garden,  and  there  eat  and  walked;  and  observe  how  rude 
some  of  the  young  gallants  of  the  town  are  become,  to  go 
into  people's  arbours  where  there  are  not  men,  and  almost 
force  the  women;  which  troubled  me,  to  see  the  confidence 
of  the  vice  of  the  age :  and  so  we  away  by  water,  with  much 
pleasure  home.  This  day  my  plate-maker  comes  with  my 
four  little  plates  of  the  four  Yards,  cost  me  ^5,  which 
troubles  me,  but  yet  do  please  me  also. 

28th.  All  the  morning  at  the  office,  and  after  dinner  with 
my  wife  and  Deb.  to  the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse,  and 
there  saw  "The  Slighted  Maid,"1  but  a  mean  play;  and 
thence  home,  there  being  little  pleasure  now  in  a  play,  the 
company  being  but  little.  Here  we  saw  Gosnell,  who  is 
become  very  homely,  and  sings  meanly  I  think,  to  what  I 
thought  she  did. 

1  A  comedy  by  Sir  Robert  Stapylton  (see  vol.  Hi.,  p.  47). 
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29th.  Busy  all  the  morning  at  the  office.  So  home  to 
dinner,  where  Mercer,  and  there  comes  Mr.  Swan,  my  old 
acquaintance,  and  dines  with  me,  and  tells  me,  for  a  cer- 
tainty, that  Creed  is  to  marry  Betty  Pickering,  and  that  the 
thing  is  concluded,  which  I  wonder  at,  and  am  vexed  for. 
So  he  gone  I  with  my  wife  and  two  girls  to  the  King's 
house,  and  saw  "The  Mad  Couple,"1  a  mean  play  alto- 
gether, and  thence  to  Hyde  Parke,  where  but  few  coaches, 
and  so  to  the  New  Exchange,  and  thence  by  water  home, 
with  much  pleasure,  and  then  to  sing  in  the  garden,  and  so 
home  to  bed,  my  eyes  for  these  four  days  being  my  trouble, 
and  my  heart  thereby  mighty  sad. 

30th.  Up,  and  by  water  to  White  Hall.  There  met 
with  Mr.  May,  who  was  giving  directions  about  making  a 
close  way  for  people  to  go  dry  from  the  gate  up  into  the 
House,  to  prevent  their  going  through  the  galleries;  which 
will  be  very  good.  I  staid  and  talked  with  him  about  the 
state  of  the  King's  Offices  in  general,  and  how  ill  he  is 
served,  and  do  still  find  him  an  excellent  person,  and  so 
back  to  the  office.  So  close  at  my  office  all  the  afternoon 
till  evening,  and  then  out  with  my  wife  to  the  New  Exchange, 
and  so  back  again. 

31st.  Up,  and  at  my  office  all  the  morning.  About  noon 
with  Mr.  Ashburnham 2  to  the  new  Excise  Office,  and  there 
discoursed  about  our  business,  and  I  made  him  admire  my 
drawing  a  thing  presently  in  shorthand  :  but,  God  knows !  I 
have  paid  dear  for  it,  in  my  eyes.  Home  and  to  dinner,  and 
then  my  wife  and  Deb.  and  I,  with  Sir  J.  Minnes,  to  White 
Hall,  she  going  hence  to  the  New  Exchange,  and  the  Duke 
of  York  not  being  in  the  way,  Sir  J.  Minnes  and  I  to  her 
and  took  them  two  to  the  King's  house,  to  see  the  first  day 
of  Lacy's  "Monsieur  Ragou,"3  now  new  acted.  The  King 
and  Court  all  there,  and  mighty  merry  —  a  farce.  Thence 
Sir  J.  Minnes  giving  us,  like  a  gentleman,  his  coach,  hear- 
ing we  had  some  business,  we  to  the  Park,  and  so  home. 
Little  pleasure  there,  there  being  little  company,  but  might- 
ily taken  with  a  little  chariot  that  we  saw  in  the  street,  and 

1  A  comedy  by  the  Hon.  James  Howard  (see  vol.  vii.,  p.  m). 

2  William  Ashburnham,  the  cofferer. 

3  "The  Old  Troop;  or,  Monsieur  Ragou,"  a  comedy  by  John  Lacey, 
printed  in  1672,  4to.  —  B. 
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which  we  are  resolved  to  have  ours  like  it.  So  home  to 
walk  in  the  garden  a  little,  and  then  to  bed.  The  montn 
ends  mighty  sadly  with  me,  my  eyes  being  now  past  all  use 
almost;  and  I  am  mighty  hot  upon  trying  the  late  printed 
experiment x  of  paper  tubes. 

August  1  st.  All  the  morning  at  the  office.  After  dinner 
my  wife,  and  Deb.,  and  I,  to  the  King's  house  again,  coming 
too  late  yesterday  to  hear  the  prologue,  and  do  like  the  play 
better  now  than  before;  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  true  wit  in  it,  more  than  in  the  common  sort  of  plays, 
and  so  home  to  my  business,  and  at  night  to  bed,  my  eyes 
making  me  sad. 

2nd  (Lord's  day).  Up  and  at  home  all  the  morning, 
hanging,  and  removing  of  some  pictures,  in  my  study  and 
house.  At  noon  Pelling  dined  with  me.  After  dinner,  I 
and  Tom,  my  boy,  by  water  up  to  Putney,  and  there  heard 
a  sermon,  and  many  fine  people  in  the  church.  Thence 
walked  to  Barne  Elmes,  and  there,  and  going  and  coming, 
did  make  the  boy  read  to  me  several  things,  being  now-a- 
days  unable  to  read  myself  anything,  for  above  two  lines 
together,  but  my  eyes  grow  weary.  Home  about  night, 
and  so  to  supper  and  then  to  bed. 

3rd.  Up,  and  by  water  to  White  Hall  and  St.  James's, 
where  I  did  much  business,  and  about  noon  meeting  Dr. 
Gibbons,  carried  him  to  the  Sun  taverne,  in  King  Street, 
and  there  made  him,  and  some  friends  of  his,  drink;  among 
others,  Captain  Silas  Taylor,  and  here  did  get  Gibbons  to 
promise  me  some  things  for  my  flageolets.  So  to  the  Old 
Exchange,  and  then  home  to  dinner,  and  so,  Mercer  dining 
with  us,  I  took  my  wife  and  her  and  Deb.  out  toUnthanke's, 
while  I  to  White  Hall  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
and  so  back  to  them  and  took  them  out  to  Islington,  where 
we  met  with  W.  Joyce  and  his  wife  and  boy,  and  there  eat 
and  drank,  and  a  great  deal  of  his  idle  talk,  and  so  we 
round  by  Hackney  home,  and  so  to  sing  a  little  in  the 
garden,  and  then  to  bed. 

4th.  Up,  and  to  my  office  a  little,  and  then  to  White 

1  An  account  of  these  tubulous  spectacles  ("  An  easy  help  for  decayed 
sight  ")  is  given  in  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions,"  No.  37,  pp.  727- 
731  (Hutton's  Abridgment,  vol.  i.,  p.  266).  See  Diary,  August  12th  and 
23rd,  post. 
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Hall  about  a  Committee  for  Tangier  at  my  Lord  Arlington's, 
where,  by  Creed's  being  out  of  town,  I  have  the  trouble 
given  me  of  drawing  up  answers  to  the  complaints  of  the 
Turks  of  Algiers,  and  so  I  have  all  the  papers  put  into  my 
hand.  Here  till  noon,  and  then  back  to  the  Office,  where 
sat  a  little,  and  then  to  dinner,  and  presently  to  the  office, 
where  come  to  me  my  Lord  Bellassis,  Lieutenant-Colonell 
Fitzgerald,1  newly  come  from  Tangier,  and  Sir  Arthur  Basset, 
and  there  I  received  their  informations,  and  so,  they  being 
gone,  I  with  my  clerks  and  another  of  Lord  Brouncker's, 
Seddon,2  sat  up  till  two  in  the  morning,  drawing  up  my 
answers  and  writing  them  fair,  which  did  trouble  me 
mightily  to  sit  up  so  long,  because  of  my  eyes. 

5th.  So  to  bed  about  two  o'clock,  and  then  up  about 
seven  and  to  White  Hall,  where  read  over  my  report  to 
Lord  Arlington  and  Berkeley,  and  then  afterward  at  the 
Council  Board  with  great  good  liking,  but,  Lord !  how  it 
troubled  my  eyes,  though  I  did  not  think  I  could  have  done 
it,  but  did  do  it,  and  was  not  very  bad  afterward.  So 
home  to  dinner,  and  thence  out  to  the  Duke  of  York's  play- 
house, and  there  saw  "The  Guardian;  "  formerly  the  same, 
I  find,  that  was  called  "Cutter  of  Coleman  Street;  "  a  silly 
play.  And  thence  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  I  met  Fitz- 
gerald; and  with  him  to  a  tavern,  to  consider  of  the  instruc- 
tions for  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  against  his  going  to  Algiers; 
he  and  I  being  designed  to  go  down  to  Portsmouth  by  the 
Council's  order,  and  by  and  by  he  and  I  went  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  orders  me  to  go  down  to-morrow  morning. 
So  I  away  home,  and  there  bespeak  a  coach;  and  so  home 
and  to  bed,  my  wife  being  abroad  with  the  Mercers  walking 
in  the  fields,  and  upon  the  water. 

6th.  Waked  betimes,  and  my  wife,  at  an  hour's  warning, 
is  resolved  to  go  with  me,  which  pleases  me,  her  readiness. 
But,  before  ready,  comes  a  letter  from  Fitzgerald,  that  he 
is  seized  upon  last  night  by  an  order  of  the  General's  by  a 
file  of  musqueteers,  and  kept  prisoner  in  his  chamber.  The 
Duke  of  York  did  tell  me  of  it  to-day:  it  is  about  a  quarrel 

1  See  September  24th,  1662,  and  April  29th,  1663. 

2  John  Seddon  was  one  of  the  four  clerks  of  the  Ticket  Office,  and, 
according  to  a  MS.  in  the  Pepysian  Library  (No.  2554),  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  Pepys  for  the  signing  of  tickets. 
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between  him  and  Witham,1  and  they  fear  a  challenge :  so  I 
to  him,  and  sent  my  wife  by  the  coach  round  to  Lambeth. 
I  lost  my  labour  going  to  his  lodgings,  and  he  in  bed:  and, 
staying  a  great  while  for  him,  I  at  last  grew  impatient, 
and  would  stay  no  longer;  but  to  St.  James's  to  Mr.  Wren, 
to  bid  him  "God  be  with  you!  "  and  so  over  the  water  to 
Fox  Hall;  and  there  my  wife  and  Deb.  come  and  took  me 
up,  and  we  away  to  Gilford,  losing  our  way  for  three  or 
four  mile,  about  Cobham.  At  Gilford  we  dined;  and  I 
shewed  them  the  hospitall  there  of  Bishop  Abbot's,2  and 
his  tomb  in  the  church,  which,  and  the  rest  of  the  tombs 
there,  are  kept  mighty  clean  and  neat,  with  curtains  before 
them.  So  to  coach  again,  and  got  to  Lippock,3  late  over 
Hindhead,  having  an  old  man,  a  guide,  in  the  coach  with 
us;  but  got  thither  with  great  fear  of  being  out  of  our  way, 
it  being  ten  at  night.  Here  good,  honest  people;  and 
after  supper,  to  bed.  .   .   . 

7  th.  Up,  and  to  coach,  and  with  a  guide  to  Petersfield, 
where  I  find  Sir  Thomas  Allen  and  Mr.  Tippets4  come;  the 
first  about  the  business,  the  latter  only  in  respect  to  me;  as 
also  Fitzgerald,  who  come  post  all  last  night,  and  newly 
arrived  here.  We  four  sat  down  presently  to  our  business, 
and  in  an  hour  despatched  all  our  talk;  and  did  inform  Sir 
Thomas  Allen  well  in  it,  who,  I  perceive,  in  serious  mat- 
ters, is  a  serious  man :  and  tells  me  he  wishes  all  we  are 
told  be  true,  in  our  defence;  for  he  finds  by  all,  that  the 
Turks  have,  to  this  day,  been  very  civil  to  our  merchant- 
men every  where;  and,  if  they  would  have  broke  with  us, 
they  never  had  such  an  opportunity  over  our  rich  merchant- 
men, as  lately,  coming  out  of  the  Streights.  Then  to  dinner, 
and  pretty  merry  :  and  here  was  Mr.  Martin,  the  purser,  and 
dined  with  us,  and  wrote  some  things  for  us.  And  so  took 
coach  again  back;  Fitzgerald  with  us,  whom  I  was  pleased 
with  all  the  day,  with  his  discourse  of  his  observations 
abroad,  as  being  a  great  soldier  and  of  long  standing  abroad : 
and  knows  all  things  and  persons  abroad  very  well  —  I  mean, 
the  great  soldiers  of  France,  and  Spain,  and  Germany;  and 

1  Captain  Edward  Witham  (see  vol.  iv.,  p.  150). 

2  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Died  1633. 
8  Liphook,  a  village  in  Bramshott  parish,  Hants. 

4  Afterwards  Sir  John  Tippetts.     See  vol.  ii.,  p.  211. 
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talks  very  well.  Come  at  night  to  Gilford,  where  the  Red 
Lyon  so  full  of  people,  and  a  wedding,  that  the  master  of 
the  house  did  get  us  a  lodging  over  the  way,  at  a  private 
house,  his  landlord's,  mighty  neat  and  fine;  and  there 
supped  and  talked  with  the  landlord  and  his  wife :  and  so 
to  bed  with  great  content,  only  Fitzgerald  lay  at  the  Inne. 
So  to  bed. 

8th.  Up,  and  I  walked  out,  and  met  Uncle  Wight,  whom 
I  sent  to  last  night,  and  Mr.  Wight  coming  to  see  us,  and 
I  walked  with  them  back  to  see  my  aunt  at  Katherine  Hill, 
and  there  walked  up  and  down  the  hill  and  places  about: 
but  a  dull  place,  but  good  ayre,  and  the  house  dull.  But 
here  I  saw  my  aunt,  after  many  days  not  seeing  her  —  I 
think,  a  year  or  two;  and  she  walked  with  me  to  see  my 
wife.  And  here,  at  the  Red  Lyon,  we  all  dined  together, 
and  mighty  merry,  and  then  parted :  and  we  home  to  Fox 
Hall,  where  Fitzgerald  and  I  'light,  and  by  water  to  White 
Hall,  where  the  Duke  of  York  being  abroad,  I  by  coach 
and  met  my  wife,  who  went  round,  and  after  doing  at  the 
office  a  little,  and  finding  all  well  at  home,  I  to  bed.  I 
hear  that  Colbert,1  the  French  Ambassador,  is  come,  and 
hath  been  at  Court  incognito.  When  he  hath  his  audience, 
I  know  not. 

9th  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  walked  to  Holborne,  where 
got  John  Powell's  coach  at  the  Black  Swan,  and  he 
attended  me  at  St.  James's,  where  waited  on  the  Duke  of 
York :  and  both  by  him  and  several  of  the  Privy-Council, 
beyond  expectation,  I  find  that  my  going  to  Sir  Thomas 
Allen  was  looked  upon  as  a  thing  necessary:  and  I  have 
got  some  advantage  by  it,  among  them.  Thence  to  White 
Hall,  and  thence  to  visit  Lord  Brouncker,  and  back  to 
White  Hall,  where  saw  the  Queen  and  ladies;  and  so,  with 
Mr.  Slingsby,  to  Mrs.  Williams's,  thinking  to  dine  with 
Lord  Brouncker  there,  but  did  not,  having  promised  my 
wife  to  come  home,  though  here  I  met  Knepp,  to  my  great 
content.  So  home;  and,  after  dinner,  I  took  my  wife  and 
Deb.  round  by  Hackney,  and  up  and  down  to  take  the  ayre; 
and  then  home,  and  made  visits  to  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Mrs. 

1  Charles  Colbert,  Marquis  de  Croissy,  brother  of  Jean  Baptiste  Col- 
bert, the  great  minister.  —  B. 
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Mercer,  and  Sir  W.  Pen,  who  is  come  from  Epsom  not  well, 
and  Sir  J.  Minnes,  who  is  not  well  neither.  And  so  home 
to  supper,  and  to  set  my  books  a  little  right,  and  then  to 
bed.  This  day  Betty  Michell  come  and  dined  with  us,  the 
first  day  after  her  lying  in,  whom  I  was  glad  to  see. 

ioth.  Up,  and  by  water  to  White  Hall,  and  thence  to 
Sir  W.  Coventry,  but  he  is  gone  out  of  town  this  morning, 
so  thence  to  my  Lord  Arlington's  house,  the  first  time  I 
there  since  he  come  thither,  at  Goring  House,1  a  very  fine, 
noble  place;  and  there  he  received  me  in  sight  of  several 
Lords  with  great  respect.  I  did  give  him  an  account  of 
my  journey;  and  here,  while  I  waited  for  him  a  little,  my 
Lord  Orrery  took  notice  of  me,  and  begun  discourse  of 
hangings,  and  of  the  improvement  of  shipping :  I  not  think- 
ing that  he  knew  me,  but  did  then  discover  it,  with  a  mighty 
compliment  of  my  abilities  and  ingenuity,  which  I  am 
mighty  proud  of ;  and  he  do  speak  most  excellently.  Thence 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and  so  by  coach  to  the  old  Exchange, 
and  there  did  several  businesses,  and  so  home  to  dinner, 
and  then  abroad  to  Duck  Lane,  where  I  saw  my  belle  femme 
of  the  book  vendor,  but  had  no  opportunity  para  hazer  con 
her.  So  away  to  Cooper's,  where  I  spent  all  the  afternoon 
with  my  wife  and  girl,  seeing  him  make  an  end  of  her  pict- 
ure, which  he  did  to  my  great  content,  though  not  so  great 
as,  I  confess,  I  expected,  being  not  satisfied  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  resemblance,  nor  in  the  blue  garment :  but  it  is 
most  certainly  a  most  rare  piece  of  work,  as  t®  the  paint- 
ing.2 He  hath  ^30  for  his  work  —  and  the  chrystal,  and 
case,  and  gold  case  comes  to  ^8  3s.  \d. ;  and  which  I  sent 
him  this  night,  that  I  might  be  out  of  debt.  Thence  my 
people  home,  and  I  to  Westminster  Hall  about  a  little 
business,  and  so  by  water  home  [to]  supper,  and  my  wife 
to  read  a  ridiculous  book  I  bought  to-day  of  the  History  of 
the  Taylors'  Company,3  and  all  the  while  Deb.  did  comb 

1  Evelyn's  "Diary,"  October  21st,  1674:  "I  went  to  see  the  great 
loss  that  Lord  Arlington  had  sustained  by  fire  at  Goring  House,  this  night 
consumed  to  the  ground,  with  exceeding  loss  of  hangings,  plate,  rare 
pictures,  and  cabinets;  hardly  anything  was  saved  of  the  best  and  most 
princely  furniture  that  any  subject  had  in  England." 

2  This  miniature  of  Mrs.  Pepys  cannot  be  traced.  —  B. 

3  The  title  of  this  book  was,  "  The  Honour  of  the  Merchant  Taylors. 
Wherein  is  set  forth  the  noble  acts,  valliant  deeds,  and  heroick  per- 
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my  head,  and  I  did  toker  her  with  my  main  para  very  great 
pleasure,  and  so  to  bed. 

nth.  Up,  and  by  water  to  Sir  W.  Coventry  to  visit  him, 
whom  I  find  yet  troubled  at  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts, 
about  this  business  of  Sir  W.  Warren,  which  is  a  ridiculous 
thing,  and  can  come  to  nothing  but  contempt,  and  thence 
to  Westminster  Hall,  where  the  Parliament  met  enough  to 
adjourne,  which  they  did,  to  the  10th  of  November  next, 
and  so  by  water  home  to  the  office,  and  so  to  dinner,  and 
thence  at  the  Office  all  the  afternoon  till  night,  being 
mightily  pleased  with  a  little  trial  I  have  made  of  the  use  of 
a  tube-spectacall  of  paper,  tried  with  my  right  eye.  This 
day  I  hear  that,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Nonconformists,  the 
time  is  out  of  the  Act  against  them,  so  that  they  may  meet: 
and  they  have  declared  that  they  will  have  a  morning  lect- 
ure1 up  again,  which  is  pretty  strange;  and  they  are  con- 
nived at  by  the  King  every  where,  I  hear,  in  City  and 
country.  So  to  visit  W.  Pen,  who  is  yet  ill,  and  then  home, 
where  W.  Batelier  and  Mrs.  Turner  come  and  sat  and  supped 


formances  of  Merchant  Taylors  in  former  ages;  their  honourable  loves 
and  knightly  adventures,  their  combating  of  foreign  enemies  and  glori- 
ous successes  in  honour  of  the  English  nation :  together  with  their 
pious  acts  and  large  benevolences,  their  building  of  publick  structures, 
especially  that  of  Blackwell  Hall,  to  be  a  market-place  for  the  selling  of 
woollen  cloaths  :  Written  by  William  Winstanley.  Lond.,  1668."  8vo. 
With  the  head  of  Sir  Ralph  Blackwell,  with  a  gold  chain  :  arms  of  Lon- 
don on  the  right,  and  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  on  the  left.  —  B. 

1  During  the  troubled  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  parishioners  the  right  of  appointing  lecturers  at  the  various 
churches  without  the  consent  of  rector  or  vicar,  and  this  naturally  gave 
rise  to  many  quarrels.  In  the  early  period  of  the  war  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament,  a  course  of  sermons  or  lectures  was  projected  in  aid 
of  the  parliamentary  cause.  These  lectures,  which  were  preached  by 
eminent  Presbyterian  divines  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  mornings, 
were  commenced  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  Milk  Street, 
but  were  soon  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  After  the 
Restoration  the  lectures  were  collected  in  four  volumes,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Cripplegate  Morning  Exercises,"  vol.  i.  in  1661 ; 
vol.  ii.  in  1674;  vol.  iii.  in  1682;  and  vol.  iv.  in  1690.  In  addition  there 
were  two  volumes  which  form  a  supplement  to  the  work,  viz.,  "The 
Morning  Exercises  methodized,"  preached  at  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Case  in  1660,  and  the  "  Exercises  against 
Popery,"  preached  in  South wark,  and  published  in  1675  (see  Denton's 
"Records  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,"  1883,  pp.  55-56). 
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with  us,  and  so  they  gone  we  to  bed.  This  afternoon  my 
wife,  and  Mercer,  and  Deb.,  went  with  Pelling  to  see  the 
gypsies  at  Lambeth,1  and  have  their  fortunes  told;  but  what 
they  did,  I  did  not  enquire. 

1 2th.  Up,  and  all  the  morning  busy  at  my  office.  Thence 
to  the  Excise  Office,  and  so  to  the  Temple  to  take  counsel 
about  Major  Nicholls's2  business  for  the  King.  So  to 
several  places  about  business,  and  among  others  to  Drum- 
bleby's  about  the  mouths  for  my  paper  tubes,  and  so  to  the 
'Change  and  home.  Met  Captain  Cocke,  who  tells  me  that 
he  hears  for  certain  the  Duke  of  York  will  lose  the  authority 
of  an  Admiral,  and  be  governed  by  a  Committee :  and  all 
our  Office  changed;  only  they  are  in  dispute  whether  I 
shall  continue  or  no,  which  puts  new  thoughts  in  me,  but 
I  know  not  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry.  Home  to  dinner, 
where  Pelling  dines  with  us,  and  brings  some  partridges, 
which  is  very  good  meat;  and,  after  dinner,  I,  and  wife, 
and  Mercer,  and  Deb.,  to  the  Duke  of  York's  house,  and 
saw  "Mackbeth,"  to  our  great  content,  and  then  home, 
where  the  women  went  to  the  making  of  my  tubes,3  and  I 
to  the  office,  and  then  come  Mrs.  Turner  and  her  husband 
to  advise  about  their  son,  the  Chaplain,  who  is  turned  out 
of  his  ship,  a  sorrow  to  them,  which  I  am  troubled  for,  and 
do  give  them  the  best  advice  I  can,  and  so  they  gone  we 
to  bed. 

13th.  Up,  and  Greeting  comes,  and  there  he  and  I  tried 
some  things  of  Mr.  Locke's  for  two  flageolets,  to  my  great 
content,  and  this  day  my  wife  begins  again  to  learn  of  him; 
for  I  have  a  great  mind  for  her  to  be  able  to  play  a  part 
with  me.  Thence  I  to  the  Office,  where  all  the  afternoon 
[morning?],  and  then  to  dinner,  where  W.  Howe  dined 
with  me,  who  tells  me  for  certain  that  Creed  is  like  to 
speed  in  his  match  with  Mrs.  Betty  Pickering.  Here  dined 
with  me  also  Mr.  Hollier,  who  is  mighty  vain  in  his  pre- 
tence to  talk  Latin.     So  to  the  Office  again  all  the  afternoon 

1  Most  probably  at  Norwood,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  a  place  long 
famous  as  the  resort  of  gipsies.  Gipsy  Hill  is  now  a  place  of  consider- 
able size. 

2  Major  Henry  Nicholls,  of  Kilmaiden,  Waterford,  who  undertook  to 
clear  the  Medway  of  wrecks. 

3  The  paper  tubes  for  his  eyes.     See  July  31st,  ante. 
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till  night,  very  busy,  and  so  with  much  content  home,  and 
made  my  wife  sing  and  play  on  the  flageolet  to  me  till  I 
slept  with  great  pleasure  in  bed. 

14th.  Up,  and  by  water  to  White  Hall  and  St.  James's, 
and  to  see  Sir  VV.  Coventry,  and  discourse  about  business 
of  our  Office,  telling  him  my  trouble  there,  to  see  how 
things  are  ordered.  I  told  him  also  what  Cocke  told  me 
the  other  day,  but  he  says  there  is  not  much  in  it,  though 
he  do  know  that  this  hath  been  in  the  eye  of  some  persons 
to  compass  for  the  turning  all  things  in  the  navy,  and  that 
it  looks  so  like  a  popular  thing  as  that  he  thinks  something 
may  be  done  in  it,  but  whether  so  general  or  no,  as  I  tell 
it  him,  he  knows  not.  Thence  to  White  Hall,  and  there 
wait  at  the  Council-chamber  door  a  good  while,  talking 
with  one  or  other,  and  so  home  by  water,  though  but  for  a 
little  while,  because  I  am  to  return  to  White  Hall.  At 
home  I  find  Symson,  putting  up  my  new  chimney-piece,1 
in  our  great  chamber,  which  is  very  fine,  but  will  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  it  is  not  flung  away.  So  back  to 
White  Hall,  and  after  the  council  up,  I  with  Mr.  Wren, 
by  invitation,  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox's  to  dinner,  where  the 
Cofferer 2  and  Sir  Edward  Savage; 3  where  many  good  stories 
is  of  the  antiquity  and  estates  of  many  families  at  this  day 
in  Cheshire,  and  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  more  than  what 
on  this  side,  near  London.  My  Lady  [Fox]  dining  with 
us;  a  very  good  lady,  and  a  family  governed  so  nobly  and 
neatly  as  do  me  good  to  see  it.  Thence  the  Cofferer,  Sir 
Stephen,  and  I  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  about 
business:  and  so  I  up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  enquired 
for  what  I  had  promised  him,  about  my  observations  of  the 
miscarriages  of  our  Office;4  and  I  told  him  he  should  have 
it  next  week,  being  glad  he  called  for  it;  for  I  find  he  is 
concerned  to  do  something,  and  to  secure  himself  thereby, 
I  believe :  for  the  world  is  labouring  to  eclipse  him,  I  doubt; 

1  See  July  24th,  ante.  2  William  Ashburnham. 

3  He  was  probably  of  the  family  of  Savage,  seated  at  Frodsham,  in 
Cheshire;  and  had  been  attached  to  the  royal  cause.  According  to 
Kennet  ("Chronicle,"  p.  869),  he  married  the  widow  of  Sir  Richard 
Smith,  one  of  the  king's  privy  council.  —  B. 

4  This  refers  to  the  letter  on  the  affairs  of  the  office  which  Pepys  pre- 
pared, and  respecting  which,  and  the  proceedings  which  grew  out  of  it, 
so  many  references  are  made  in  future  pages  of  the  Diary. 
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I  mean,  the  factious  part  of  the  Parliament.  The  Office 
met  this  afternoon  as  usual,  and  waited  on  him;  where, 
among  other  things,  he  talked  a  great  while  of  his  inten- 
tions of  going  to  Dover  soon,  to  be  sworn  as  Lord  Warden,1 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  ceremony  and  state,  and  so  to 
the  Temple  with  Mr.  Wren,  to  the  Attorney's  chamber, 
about  business,  but  he  abroad,  and  so  I  home,  and  there 
spent  the  evening  talking  with  my  wife  and  piping,  and 
pleased  with  our  chimney-piece,  and  so  to  bed. 

15th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning  busy, 
and  after  dinner  with  my  wife,  Mercer,  and  Deb.,  to  the 
King's  playhouse,  and  there  saw  "Love's  Mistresse"2 
revived,  the  thing  pretty  good,  but  full  of  variety  of  diver- 
tisement.  So  home  and  to  my  business  at  the  office,  my 
eyes  bad  again,  and  so  to  bed. 

1 6th  (Lord's  day).  All  the  morning  at  my  Office  with 
W.  Hewer,  there  drawing  up  my  Report  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  I  have  promised,  about  the  faults  of  this  Office, 
hoping  thereby  to  have  opportunity  of  doing  myself  [some- 
thing]. At  noon  to  dinner,  and  again  with  him  to  work  all 
the  afternoon  till  night,  till  I  was  weary  and  had  despatched 
a  good  deal  of  business,  and  so  to  bed  after  hearing  my 
wife  read  a  little. 

17  th.  Up,  and  by  water  to  White  Hall,  and  so  to  St. 
James's,  and  thence  with  Mr.  Wren  by  appointment  in  his 
coach  to  Hampstead,  to  speak  with  the  Atturney-general,3 
whom  we  met  in  the  fields,  by  his  old  route  and  house;  and 
after  a  little  talk  about  our  business  of  Ackeworth,4  went 
and  saw  the  Lord  Wotton's5  house6  and  garden,  which  is 

1  Of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

2  A  play  by  Thomas  Hey  wood  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  330). 

3  Sir  Geoffry  Palmer,  Bart.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Hampstead, 
May  1st,  1670.  —  B. 

*  William  Acworth,  storekeeper  at  Woolwich  Dockyard. 

5  Poliander  de  Kirkhoven,  Lord  of  Hemfleet,  in  Holland,  married 
Katherine,  widow  of  Henry,  Lord  Stanhope,  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  who  died  vita  patris.  She  was  one  of  the  four  daughters 
and  co-heirs  of  Thomas,  Lord  Wotton;  and  her  son,  Charles  Henry 
Kirkhoven,  here  mentioned,  was  created  Lord  Wotton,  of  Wotton,  in 
Kent,  in  1650,  by  reason  of  his  descent,  and  Earl  of  Bellemont,  in 
Ireland,  in  1670.     He  died  without  issue  in  1682.  —  B. 

6  Belsyze  House,  in  the  parish  of  Hampstead,  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  the  Wood  family,  as  lessees  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
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wonderfull  fine :  too  good  for  the  house  the  gardens  are, 
being,  indeed,  the  most  noble  that  ever  I  saw,  and  brave 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  Thence  to  Mr.  Chichley's1  by 
invitation,  and  there  dined  with  Sir  John,  his  father  not 
coming  home.  And  while  at  dinner  comes  by  the  French 
Embassador  Colbert's  mules,  the  first  I  ever  saw,  with  their 
sumpter-clothes  mighty  rich,  and  his  coaches,  he  being  to 
have  his  entry  to-day :  but  his  things,  though  rich,  are  not 
new;  supposed  to  be  the  same  his  brother2  had  the  other 
day,  at  the  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Flanders.  Thence 
to  the  Duke  of  York's  house,  and  there  saw  "Cupid's 
Revenge,"3  under  the  new  name  of  "Love  Despised,"  that 
hath  something  very  good  in  it,  though  I  like  not  the  whole 
body  of  it.  This  day  the  first  time  acted  here.  Thence 
home,  and  there  with  Mr.  Hater  and  W.  Hewer  late,  reading 
over  all  the  principal  officers'  instructions  in  order  to  my 
great  work  upon  my  hand,  and  so  to  bed,  my  eyes  very  ill. 
1 8th.  Up,  and  to  my  office  about  my  great  business  be- 
times, and  so  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning.  At  noon 
dined,  and  then  to  the  office  all  the  afternoon  also,  and  in 
the  evening  to  Sir  \V.  Coventry's,  but  he  not  within,  I  took 
coach  alone  to  the  Park,  to  try  to  meet  him  there,  but  did 
not;  but  there  were  few  coaches,  but  among  the  few  there 
were  in  two  coaches  our  two  great  beauties,  my  Lady  Castle- 
mayne  and  Richmond;  the  first  time  I  saw  the  latter  since 
she  had  the  smallpox.  I  had  much  pleasure  to  see  them, 
but  I  thought  they  were  strange  one  to  another.  Thence 
going  out  I  met  a  coach  going,  which  I  thought  had  Knepp 
in  it,  so  I  went  back,  but  it  was  not  she.     So  back  to  White 

of  Westminster,  in  whom  the  property  is  still  vested.  When  Pepys  visited 
the  place,  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  Charles  Henry  Kirkhoven,  Lord  Wotton, 
above  mentioned.  That  mansion,  long  since  pulled  down,  had  become, 
in  1720,  a  house  of  public  entertainment,  and  was  much  in  vogue,  and 
continued  open  as  late  as  1745.  —  B.  The  manor  house  was  situated  at 
the  corner  where  Belsize  Park  Gardens  and  Belsize  Grove  meet.  The 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a  building  of  residential  flats.  See  Lysons's 
"  Environs  "  and  Park's  "  History  of  Hampstead." 

1  In  Great  Queen  Street. 

2  A  mistake  of  Pepys's.     Colbert  de  Croissy,  then  in  England,  had 
himself  been  the  French  Plenipotentiary  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  —  B. 

8  By  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  first  published  in  1615.     Downes 
mentions  the  revival,  but  not  the  change  of  name. 
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Hall  and  there  took  water,  and  so  home,  and  busy  late  about 
my  great  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  so  to  supper  and 
to  bed.   .   .   . 

19th.  Up  betimes,  and  all  day  and  afternoon  without 
going  out,  busy  upon  my  great  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
which  goes  on  to  my  content.  W.  Hewer  and  Gibson  I 
employ  with  me  in  it.  This  week  my  people  wash,  over 
the  water,  and  so  I  little  company  at  home.  In  the  evening, 
being  busy  above,  a  great  cry  I  hear,  and  go  down;  and 
what  should  it  be  but  Jane,  in  a  fit  of  direct  raving,  which 
lasted  half-an-hour.  Beyond  four  or  five  of  our  strength 
to  keep  her  down;  and,  when  all  come  to  all,  a  fit  of  jealousy 
about  Tom,  with  whom  she  is  in  love.  So  at  night,  I,  and 
my  wife,  and  W.  Hewer  called  them  to  us,  and  there  I  did 
examine  all  the  thing,  and  them,  in  league.  She  in  love, 
and  he  hath  got  her  to  promise  him  to  marry,  and  he  is 
now  cold  in  it,  so  that  I  must  rid  my  hands  of  them,  which 
troubles  me,  and  the  more  because  my  head  is  now  busy 
upon  other  greater  things.  I  am  vexed  also  to  be  told  by 
W.  Hewer  that  he  is  summoned  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Accounts  about  receiving  a  present  of  ^30  from  Mr.  Mason, 
the  timber  merchant,  though  there  be  no  harm  in  it,  that 
will  appear  on  his  part,  he  having  done  them  several  lawful 
kindnesses  and  never  demanded  anything,  as  they  them- 
selves have  this  day  declared  to  the  Commissioners,  they 
being  forced  up  by  the  discovery  of  somebody  that  they  in 
confidence  had  once  told  it  to.  So  to  supper  vexed  and 
my  head  full  of  care,  and  so  to  bed. 

20th.  Betimes  at  my  business  again,  and  so  to  the  office, 
and  dined  with  Brouncker  and  J.  Minnes,  at  Sir  W.  Pen's 
at  a  bad  pasty  of  venison,  and  so  to  work  again,  and  at  it 
till  past  twelve  at  night,  that  I  might  get  my  great  letter1 
to  the  Duke  of  York  ready  against  to-morrow,  which  I  shall 
do,  to  my  great  content.     So  to  bed. 

2 1  st.  Up  betimes,  and  with  my  people  again  to  work, 

1  In  the  Pepysian  Library  is  a  MS.  (No.  2242),  entitled,  "Papers 
conteyning  my  addresse  to  his  Royall  Highnesse  James  Duke  of  Yorke, 
Lord  High  Admirall  of  England,  &c,  by  letter  dated  the  20  of  August, 
1668,  humbly  tendering  him  my  advice  touching  the  present  State  of 
the  Office  of  the  Navy,  with  his  Royall  Highness's  proceedings  upon 
the  same,  and  their  result." 
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and  finished  all  before  noon :  and  then  I  by  water  to  White 
Hall,  and  there  did  tell  the  Duke  of  York  that  I  had  done; 
and  he  hath  to  my  great  content  desired  me  to  come  to 
him  at  Sunday  next  in  the  afternoon,  to  read  it  over,  by 
which  I  have  more  time  to  consider  and  correct  it.  So  back 
home  and  to  the  'Change,  in  my  way  calling  at  Morris',  my 
vintner's,  where  I  love  to  see  su  moher,  though  no  acquaint- 
ance accostais  this  day  con  her.  Did  several  things  at  the 
'Change,  and  so  home  to  dinner.  After  dinner  I  by  coach 
to  my  bookseller's  in  Duck  Lane,  and  there  did  spend  a 
little  time  and  regarder  su  moher,  and  so  to  St.  James's, 
where  did  a  little  ordinary  business;  and  by  and  by  comes 
Monsieur  Colbert,  the  French  Embassador,  to  make  his 
first  visit  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  then  to  the  Duchess: 
and  I  saw  it:  a  silly  piece  of  ceremony,  he  saying  only  a 
few  formal  words.  A  comely  man,  and  in  a  black  suit  and 
cloak  of  silk,  which  is  a  strange  fashion,  now  it  hath  been 
so  long  left  off.  This  day  I  did  first  see  the  Duke  of  York's 
room  of  pictures  of  some  Maids  of  Honour,  done  by  Lilly : x 
good,  but  not  like.  Thence  to  Reeves's,  and  bought  a 
reading-glass,  and  so  to  my  bookseller's  again,  there  to  buy 
a  Book  of  Martyrs,2  which  I  did  agree  for;  and  so,  after 
seeing  and  beginning  acquaintance  con  his  femme,  but  very 
little,  away  home,  and  there  busy  very  late  at  the  correcting 
my  great  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  so  to  bed. 

22nd.  Up  betimes,  at  it  again  with  great  content,  and 
so  to  the  Office,  where  all  the  morning,  and  did  fall  out 
with  W.  Pen  about  his  slight  performance  of  his  office, 
and  so  home  to  dinner,  fully  satisfied  that  this  Office  must 
sink  or  the  whole  Service  be  undone.  To  the  office  all  the 
afternoon  again,  and  then  home  to  supper  and  to  bed,  my 
mind  being  pretty  well  at  ease,  my  great  letter  being  now 
finished  to  my  full  content;  and  I  thank  God  I  have  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it,  though  I  know  it  will  set  the  Office  and 
me  by  the  ears  for  ever.  This  morning  Captain  Cocke 
comes,  and  tells  me  that  he  is  now  assured  that  it  is  true, 
what  he  told  me  the  other  day,  that  our  whole  Office  will 

1  The  set  of  portraits  known  as  "  King  Charles's  Beauties,"  formerly 
in  Windsor  Castle,  but  now  at  Hampton  Court.  —  B. 

2  The  popular  name  of  John  Fox's  "  Acts  and  Monuments,"  first 
published  in   1562-63. 
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be  turned  out,  only  me,  which,  whether  he  says  true  or  no, 
I  know  not,  nor  am  much  concerned,  though  I  should  be 
better  contented  to  have  it  thus  than  otherwise.  This  after- 
noon, after  I  was  weary  in  my  business  of  the  office,  I  went 
forth  to  the  'Change,  thinking  to  have  spoke  with  Captain 
Cocke,  but  he  was  not  within.  So  I  home,  and  took 
London-bridge  in  my  way;  walking  down  Fish  Street  and 
Gracious  Street,  to  see  how  very  fine  a  descent  they  have 
now  made  down  the  hill,  that  it  is  become  very  easy  and 
pleasant,  and  going  through  Leaden-Hall,  it  being  market- 
day,  I  did  see  a  woman  catched,  that  had  stolen  a  shoulder 
of  mutton  off  of  a  butcher's  stall,  and  carrying  it  wrapt  up 
in  a  cloth,  in  a  basket.  The  jade  was  surprised,  and  did 
not  deny  it,  and  the  woman  so  silly,  as  to  let  her  go  that 
took  it,  only  taking  the  meat. 

23rd  (Lord's  day).  Up  betimes,  my  head  busy  in  my 
great  letter,  and  I  did  first  hang  up  my  new  map  of  Paris 
in  my  green  room,  and  changed  others  in  other  places 
Then  to  Captain  Cocke's,  thinking  to  have  talked  more  of 
what  he  told  me  yesterday,  but  he  was  not  within.  So  back 
to  church,  and  heard  a  good  sermon  of  Mr.  Gifford's  at  our 
church,  upon  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  and  its 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  to  you." 
A  very  excellent  and  persuasive,  good  and  moral  sermon. 
Shewed,  like  a  wise  man,  that  righteousness  is  a  surer  moral 
way  of  being  rich,  than  sin  and  villainy.  Then  home  to 
dinner,  where  Mr.  Pelling,  who  brought  us  a  hare,  which  we 
had  at  dinner,  and  W.  Howe.  After  dinner  to  the  Office, 
Mr.  Gibson  and  I,  to  examine  my  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  which,  to  my  great  joy,  I  did  very  well  by  my  paper 
tube,  without  pain  to  my  eyes.  And  I  do  mightily  like 
what  I  have  therein  done;  and  did,  according  to  the  Duke 
of  York's  order,  make  haste  to  St.  James's,  and  about  four 
o'clock  got  thither:  and  there  the  Duke  of  York  was  ready, 
to  expect  me,  and  did  hear  it  all  over  with  extraordinary 
content;  and  did  give  me  many  and  hearty  thanks,  and  in 
words  the  most  expressive  tell  me  his  sense  of  my  good 
endeavours,  and  that  he  would  have  a  care  of  me  on  all 
occasions;  and  did,  with  much  inwardness,1  tell  me  what 

1  i.e. ,  intimacy. 
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was  doing,  suitable  almost  to  what  Captain  Cocke  tells  me, 
of  designs  to  make  alterations  in  the  Navy;  and  is  most 
open  to  me  in  them,  and  with  utmost  confidence  desires  my 
further  advice  on  all  occasions :  and  he  resolves  to  have  my 
letter  transcribed,  and  sent  forthwith  to  the  Office.  So, 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  could  possibly,  or  did  hope 
for,  and  obligation  on  the  Duke  of  York's  side  professed 
to  me,  I  away  into  the  Park,  and  there  met  Mr.  Pierce  and 
his  wife,  and  sister  and  brother,  and  a  little  boy,  and  with 
them  to  Mulberry  Garden,  and  spent  18s.  on  them,  and 
there  left  them,  she  being  again  with  child,  and  by  it,  the 
least  pretty  that  ever  I  saw  her.  And  so  I  away,  and  got  a 
coach,  and  home,  and  there  with  my  wife  and  W.  Hewer, 
talking  all  the  evening,  my  mind  running  on  the  business 
of  the  Office,  to  see  what  more  I  can  do  to  the  rendering 
myself  acceptable  and  useful  to  all,  and  to  the  King.  We 
to  supper,  and  to  bed. 

24th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning  upon 
considerations  on  the  Victualler's  contract,  and  then  home 
to  dinner,  where  my  wife  is  upon  hanging  the  long  chamber, 
where  the  girl  lies,  with  the  sad  stuff *  that  was  in  the  best 
chamber,  in  order  to  the  hanging  that  with  tapestry.  So 
to  dinner,  and  then  to  the  office  again,  where  all  the  after- 
noon till  night,  we  met  to  discourse  upon  the  alterations 
which  are  propounded  to  be  made  in  the  draft  of  the 
victualler's  contract  which  we  did  lately  make,  and  then 
we  being  up  comes  Mr.  Child,2  Papillion  and  Littleton,  his 
partners,  to  discourse  upon  the  matter  with  me,  which  I 
did,  and  spent  all  the  evening  with  them  at  the  office,  and 
so,  they  being  gone,  I  to  supper  and  talk  with  my  wife, 
and  so  to  bed. 

25th.  Up,  and  by  water  to  St.  James's,  and  there,  with 
Mr.  Wren,  did  discourse  about  my  great  letter,  which  the 
Duke  of  York  hath  given  him :  and  he  hath  set  it  to  be 
transcribed  by  Billings,  his  man,  whom,  as  he  tells  me,  he 
can  most  confide  in  for  secresy,  and  is  much  pleased  with 
it,  and  earnest  to  have  it  be;  and  he  and  I  are  like  to  be 
much  together  in  the  considering  how  to  reform  the  Office, 

1  Stuff  of  a  sad  colour.  —  B. 

2  Josiah  Child  and  Thomas  Papillon  were  partners  in  the  Victualling 
business. 
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and  that  by  the  Duke  of  York's  command.  Thence  I, 
mightily  pleased  with  this  success,  away  to  the  Office,  where 
all  the  morning,  my  head  full  of  this  business.  And  it  is 
pretty  how  Lord  Brouncker  this  day  did  tell  me  how  he 
hears  that  a  design  is  on  foot  to  remove  us  out  of  the  Office : 
and  proposes  that  we  two  do  agree  to  draw  up  a  form  of  a 
new  constitution  of  the  Office,  there  to  provide  remedies 
for  the  evils  we  are  now  under,  so  that  we  may  be  before- 
hand with  the  world,  which  I  agreed  to,  saying  nothing  of 
my  design;  and,  the  truth  is,  he  is  the  best  man  of  them 
all,  and  I  would  be  glad,  next  myself,  to  save  him;  for,  as 
he  deserves  best,  so  I  doubt  he  needs  his  place  most.  So 
home  to  dinner  at  noon,  and  all  the  afternoon  busy  at  the 
office  till  night,  and  then  with  my  mind  full  of  business 
now  in  my  head,  I  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

26th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning  almost, 
busy  about  business  against  the  afternoon,  and  we  met  a 
little  to  sign  two  or  three  things  at  the  Board  of  moment, 
and  thence  at  noon  home  to  dinner,  and  so  away  to  White 
Hall  by  water.  In  my  way  to  the  Old  Swan,1  finding  a 
great  many  people  gathered  together  in  Cannon  Street 
about  a  man  that  was  working  in  the  ruins,  and  the  ground 
did  sink  under  him,  and  he  sunk  in,  and  was  forced  to  be 
dug  out  again,  but  without  hurt.  Thence  to  White  Hall, 
and  it  is  strange  to  say  with  what  speed2  the  people  em- 
ployed do  pull  down  Paul's  steeple,  and  with  what  ease:  it 
is  said  that  it,  and  the  choir  are  to  be  taken  down  this  year,8 
and  another  church  begun  in  the  room  thereof,  the  next. 
At  White  Hall  we  met  at  the  Treasury  chamber,  and  there 
before  the  Lords  did  debate  our  draft  of  the  victualling 
contract  with  the  several  bidders  for  it,  which  were  Sir 
D.  Gawden,  Mr.  Child  and  his  fellows,  and  Mr.  Dorrington 
and  his,  a  poor  variety  in  a  business  of  this  value.  There 
till  after  candle-lighting,  and  so  home  by  coach  with  Sir 

1  In  Upper  Thames  Street. 

2  The  stones  fell  so  fast  that  Pepys  felt  a  sensation  like  sea-sickness ! 
See  September  14th,  1668,  post.  —  B. 

3  On  July  25th,  1668,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued  for  taking  down  the 
walls  of  old  St.  Paul's,  removing  the  tower  and  choir,  and  clearing  the 
ground  for  the  foundation  of  the  east  end,  with  a  view  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  choir  for  temporary  use.  The  first  stone  of  Wren's 
building  was  not  laid  until  June  21st,  1675. 
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D.  Gawden,  who,  by  the  way,  tells  me  how  the  City  do  go 
on  in  several  things  towards  the  building  of  the  public 
places,  which  I  am  glad  to  hear;  and  gives  hope  that  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be  a  glorious  place;  but  we  met  with  sev- 
eral stops  and  new  troubles  in  the  way  in  the  streets,  so  as 
makes  it  bad  to  travel  in  the  dark  now  through  the  City. 
So  I  to  Mr.  Batelier's  by  appointment,  where  I  find  my 
wife,  and  Deb.,  and  Mercer;  Mrs.  Pierce  and  her  husband, 
son,  and  daughter;  and  Knepp  and  Harris,  andW.  Batelier, 
and  his  sister  Mary,  and  cozen  Gumbleton,  a  good-hum- 
oured, fat  young  gentleman,  son  to  the  Jeweller,  that 
dances  well ;  and  here  danced  all  night  long,  with  a  noble 
supper;  and  about  two  in  the  morning  the  table  spread 
again  for  a  noble  breakfast  beyond  all  moderation,  that  put 
me  out  of  countenance,  so  much  and  so  good.  Mrs.  Pierce 
and  her  people  went  home  betimes,  she  being  big  with 
child;  but  Knepp  and  the  rest  staid  till  almost  three  in  the 
morning,  and  then  broke  up. 

27th.  Knepp  home  with  us,  and  I  to  bed,  and  rose  about 
six,  mightily  pleased  with  last  night's  mirth,  and  away  by 
water  to  St.  James's,  and  there,  with  Mr.  Wren,  did  correct 
his  copy  of  my  letter,  which  the  Duke  of  York  hath  signed 
in  my  very  words,  without  alteration  of  a  syllable.1  And 
so  pleased  therewith,  I  to  my  Lord  Brouncker,  who  I  find 
within,  but  hath  business,  and  so  comes  not  to  the  Office 
to-day.  And  so  I  by  water  to  the  Office,  where  we  sat  all 
the  morning;  and,  just  as  the  Board  rises,  comes  the  Duke 
of  York's  letter,  which  I  knowing,  and  the  Board  not  being 
full,  and  desiring  rather  to  have  the  Duke  of  York  deliver 
it  himself  to  us,  I  suppressed  it  for  this  day,  my  heart 
beginning  to  falsify  in  this  business,  as  being  doubtful  of 
the  trouble  it  may  give  me  by  provoking  them;  but,  how- 
ever, I  am  resolved  to  go  through  it,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
help  it  now.     At  noon  to  dinner  to  Captain  Cocke's,  where 

1  A  copy  of  this  letter  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Had.  MS.  6003.  See 
July  24th,  ante,  and  August  29th,  post.  In  the  Pepysian  Collection  are 
the  following :  An  Inquisition,  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  when  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  into  the  Management  of 
the  Navy,  1668,  with  his  Regulations  thereon,  fol.  Also  Mr.  Pepys's 
Defence  of  the  same  upon  an  Inquisition  thereunto  by  Parliament, 
1669,  fol.—  B. 
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I  met  with  Mr.  Wren;  my  going  being  to  tell  him  what  I 
have  done,  which  he  likes,  and  to  confer  with  Cocke  about 
our  Office;  who  tells  me  that  he  is  confident  the  design  of 
removing  our  Officers  do  hold,  but  that  he  is  sure  that  I 
am  safe  enough.  Which  pleases  me,  though  I  do  not  much 
shew  it  to  him,  but  as  a  thing  indifferent.  So  away  home, 
and  there  met  at  Sir  Richard  Ford's  with  the  Duke  of 
York's  Commissioners  about  our  Prizes,  with  whom  we 
shall  have  some  trouble  before  we  make  an  end  with  them, 
and  hence,  staying  a  little  with  them,  I  with  my  wife,  and 
W.  Batelier,  and  Deb. ;  carried  them  to  Bartholomew  Fayre, 
where  we  saw  the  dancing  of  the  ropes  and  nothing  else,  it 
being  late,  and  so  back  home  to  supper  and  to  bed,  after 
having  done  at  my  office. 

28th.  Busy  at  the  office  till  toward  10  o'clock,  and  then 
by  water  to  White  Hall,  where  attending  the  Council's  call 
all  the  morning  with  Lord  Brouncker,  W.  Pen,  and  the 
rest,  about  the  business  of  supernumeraries  in  the  fleete, 
but  were  not  called  in.  But  here  the  Duke  of  York  did 
call  me  aside,  and  told  me  that  he  must  speak  with  me  in 
the  afternoon,  with  Mr.  Wren,  for  that  now  he  hath  got  the 
paper  from  my  Lord  Keeper  1  about  the  exceptions  taken 
against  the  management  of  the  Navy;  and  so  we  are  to 
debate  upon  answering  them.  At  noon  I  home  with  W. 
Coventry  to  his  house;  and  there  dined  with  him,  and 
talked  freely  with  him;  and  did  acquaint  him  with  what  I 
have  done,  which  he  is  well  pleased  with,  and  glad  of :  and 
do  tell  me  that  there  are  endeavours  on  foot  to  bring  the 
Navy  into  new,  but,  he  fears,  worse  hands.  After  much 
talk  with  great  content  with  him,  I  walked  to  the  Temple, 
and  staid  at  Starky's,  my  bookseller's  (looking  over  Dr. 
Heylin's  new  book  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Laud,2  a  strange 
book  of  the  Church  History  of  his  time),  till  Mr.  Wren 
comes,  and  by  appointment  we  to  the  Atturney  General's 
chamber,  and  there  read  and  heard  the  witnesses  in  the 
business  of  Ackeworth,  most  troublesome  and  perplexed 
by  the  counter  swearing  of  the  witnesses  one  against  the 

1  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman. 

2  Peter  Heylin's  "  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  or  the  History  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  was  first  published 
in  1668. 
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other,  and  so  with  Mr.  Wren  away  thence  to  St.  [James's] 
for  his  papers,  and  so  to  White  Hall,  and  after  the  Com- 
mittee was  done  at  the  Council-chamber  about  the  business 
of  Supernumeraries,  wherein  W.  Pen  was  to  do  all  and  did, 
but  like  an  ignorant  illiterate  coxcomb,  the  Duke  of  York 
fell  to  work  with  us,  the  Committee  being  gone,  in  the 
Council-chamber;  and  there,  with  his  own  hand,  did  give 
us  his  long  letter,  telling  us  that  he  had  received  several 
from  us,  and  now  did  give  us  one  from  him,  taking  notice 
of  our  several  duties  and  failures,  and  desired  answer  to  it, 
as  he  therein  desired;  this  pleased  me  well;  and  so  fell  to 
other  business,  and  then  parted.  And  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  Wren,  and  I,  it  being  now  candle-light,  into  the  Duke 
of  York's  closet  in  White  Hall;  and  there  read  over  this 
paper  of  my  Lord  Keeper's,  wherein  are  laid  down  the 
faults  of  the  Navy,  so  silly,  and  the  remedies  so  ridiculous, 
or  else  the  same  that  are  now  already  provided,  that  we 
thought  it  not  to  need  any  answer,  the  Duke  of  York  being 
able  himself  to  do  it:  that  so  it  makes  us  admire  the  con- 
fidence of  these  men  to  offer  things  so  silly,  in  a  business 
of  such  moment.  But  it  is  a  most  perfect  instance  of  the 
complexion  of  the  times!  and  so  the  Duke  of  York  said 
himself,  who,  I  perceive,  is  mightily  concerned  in  it,  and 
do,  again  and  again,  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Wren  and  me 
together,  to  consider  upon  remedies  fit  to  provide  for  him 
to  propound  to  the  King,  before  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  who  are  men 
of  understanding  and  order,  to  find  our  faults,  and  offer 
remedies  of  their  own,  which  I  am  glad  of,  and  will  en- 
deavour to  do  something  in  it.  So  parted,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  by  candle-light,  walked  over  the  Matted  Gallery, 
as  it  is  now  with  the  mats  and  boards  all  taken  up,  so  that 
we  walked  over  the  rafters.  But  strange  to  see  what  hard 
matter  the  plaister  of  Paris  is,  that  is  there  taken  up,  as 
hard  as  stone!  And  pity  to  see  Holben's1  work  in  the 
ceiling  blotted  on,  and  only  whited  over!  Thence,  with 
much  ado,  by  several  coaches  home,  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

1  Although  Holbein  began  working  at  Whitehall  Palace  in  1538, 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  work  on  the  ceiling,  and  Wornum  was 
puzzled  by  this  entry.  —  See  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
flans  Holbein,  by  R.  N.  Wornum,  p.  309  (note). 
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My  wife  having  been  this  day  with  Hales,  to  sit  for  her 
hand  to  be  mended,  in  her  picture. 

29th.  Up,  and  all  the  morning  at  the  Office,  where  the 
Duke  of  York's  long  letter  was  read,  to  their  great  trouble, 
and  their  suspecting  me  to  have  been  the  writer  of  it.  And 
at  noon  comes,  by  appointment,  Harris  to  dine  with  me : 
and  after  dinner  he  and  I  to  Chyrurgeon's-hall,  where  they 
are  building  it  new,  very  fine;  and  there  to  see  their  theatre, 
which  stood  all  the  fire,  and,  which  was  our  business,  their 
great  picture  of  Holben's,1  thinking  to  have  bought  it,  by 
the  help  of  Mr.  Pierce,  for  a  little  money:  I  did  think  to 
give  ;£200  for  it,  it  being  said  to  be  worth  ,£1,000;  but  it 
is  so  spoiled  that  I  have  no  mind  to  it,  and  is  not  a  pleasant, 
though  a  good  picture.  Thence  carried  Harris  to  his  play- 
house, where,  though  four  o'clock,  so  few  people  there  at 
"The  Impertinents,"  as  I  went  out;  and  do  believe  they 
did  not  act,  though  there  was  my  Lord  Arlington  and  his 
company  there.  So  I  out,  and  met  my  wife  in  a  coach, 
and  stopped  her  going  thither  to  meet  me;  and  took  her, 
and  Mercer,  and  Deb.,  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  there  did 
see  a  ridiculous,  obscene  little  stage-play,  called  "Marry 
Andrey ;  "  2  a  foolish  thing,  but  seen  by  every  body;  and  so 
to  Jacob  Hall's3  dancing  of  the  ropes;  a  thing  worth  seeing, 
and  mightily  followed,  and  so  home  and  to  the  office,  and 

1  The  picture  here  mentioned  still  adorns  the  Court  Room  at  Barber 
Surgeons'  Hall,  in  Monkwell  Street.  It  represents  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
act  of  delivering  the  charter  to  the  company,  1541,  and  contains  eigh- 
teen figures.  There  has  been  much  discussion  over  the  merits  of  the 
picture  and  Holbein's  share  in  its  production.  As  the  painter  died  in 
1543  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  picture  was  finished  by 
another  hand.  The  late  Mr.  Wornum,  the  biographer  of  Holbein, 
wrote,  "  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  picture  in 
its  foundation,"  but  he  was  "  disposed  to  believe  that  Holbein  never  did 
finish  it;  "  whilst,  from  the  great  inferiority  of  the  second  series  of 
heads  on  the  left  of  the  king,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  Holbein's 
hand,  he  considered  that  "  these  must  have  been  added  later."  We  are 
not  told  whether  the  company  named  any  price,  even  if  our  journalist 
had  been  inclined  to  the  speculation.  A  fine  print  from  the  picture  was 
made  by  B.  Baron  in  1736.  James  I.  wrote  to  the  company  in  1618  to 
have  the  picture  copied.  This  copy  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  the 
possession  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  was  purchased  in  1786  by 
the  college  at  Desenfans'  sale.  —  B. 

2  Merry  Andrew. 

8  See  April  7th,  1668,  ante. 
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then  to  bed.  Writing  to  my  father  to-night  not  to  unfurnish 
our  house  in  the  country  for  my  sister,  who  is  going  to  her 
own  house,  because  I  think  I  may  have  occasion  myself  to 
come  thither;  and  so  I  do,  by  our  being  put  out  of  the 
Office,  which  do  not  at  all  trouble  me  to  think  of. 

30th  (Lord's  day).  Walked  to  St.  James's  and  Pell  Mell, 
and  read  over,  with  Sir  W.  Coventry,  my  long  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  which  the  Duke  of  York  hath,  from 
mine,  wrote  to  the  Board,  wherein  he  is  mightily  pleased, 
and  I  perceive  do  put  great  value  upon  me,  and  did  talk 
very  openly  on  all  matters  of  State,  and  how  some  people 
have  got  the  bit  into  their  mouths,  meaning  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  his  party,  and  would  likely  run  away  with 
all.  But  what  pleased  me  mightily  was  to  hear  the  good 
character  he  did  give  of  my  Lord  Falmouth  for  his  gener- 
osity, good-nature,  desire  of  public  good,  and  low  thoughts 
of  his  own  wisdom;  his  employing  his  interest  in  the  King 
to  do  good  offices  to  all  people,  without  any  other  fault  than 
the  freedom  he  do  learn  in  France  of  thinking  himself 
obliged  to  serve  his  King  in  his  pleasures:  and  was  W. 
Coventry's  particular  friend:  and  W.  Coventry  do  tell  me 
very  odde  circumstances  about  the  fatality  of  his  death1 
which  are  very  strange.  Thence  to  White  Hall  to  chapel, 
and  heard  the  anthem,  and  did  dine  with  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  in  a  dirty  manner  as  ever.  All  the  afternoon,  I 
sauntered  up  and  down  the  house  and  Park.  And  there  was 
a  Committee  for  Tangier  met,  wherein  Lord  Middleton 
would,  I  think,  have  found  fault  with  me  for  want  of  coles; 
but  I  slighted  it,  and  he  made  nothing  of  it,  but  was  thought 
to  be  drunk;  and  I  see  that  he  hath  a  mind  to  find  fault 
with  me  and  Creed,  neither  of  us  having  yet  applied  our- 
selves to  him  about  anything:  but  do  talk  of  his  profits  and 
perquisites  taken  from  him,  and  garrison  reduced,  and  that 
it  must  be  increased,  and  such  things,  as,  I  fear,  he  will 
be  just  such  another  as  my  Lord  Tiviott  and  the  rest,  to 
ruin  that  place.  So  I  to  the  Park,  and  there  walk  an  hour 
or  two;  and  in  the  King's  garden,  and  saw  the  Queen  and 
ladies  walk;  and  I  did  steal  some  apples  off  the  trees;  and 
here  did  see  my  Lady  Richmond,  who  is  of  a  noble  person 

1  See  June  8th,  1665,  ante. 
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as  ever  I  saw,  but  her  face  worse  than  it  was  considerably 
by  the  smallpox:  her  sister1  is  also  very  handsome.  Com- 
ing into  the  Park,  and  the  door  kept  strictly,  I  had  oppor- 
tunity of  handing  in  the  little,  pretty,  squinting  girl  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  house,  but  did  not  make  acquaintance  with 
her;  but  let  her  go,  and  a  little  girl  that  was  with  her,  to 
walk  by  themselves.  So  to  White  Hall  in  the  evening,  to 
the  Queen's  side,  and  there  met  the  Duke  of  York;  and  he 
did  tell  me  and  W.  Coventry,  who  was  with  me,  how  that 
Lord  Anglesey  did  take  notice  of  our  reading  his  long  and 
sharp  letter  to  the  Board;  but  that  it  was  the  better,  at  least 
he  said  so.  The  Duke  of  York,  I  perceive,  is  earnest  in 
it,  and  will  have  good  effects  of  it;  telling  W.  Coventry 
that  it  was  a  letter  that  might  have  come  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Accounts,  but  it  was  better  it  should  come 
first  from  him.  I  met  Lord  Brouncker,  who,  I  perceive, 
and  the  rest,  do  smell  that  it  comes  from  me,  but  dare  not 
find  fault  with  it;  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  it  being  my  glory 
and  defence  that  I  did  occasion  and  write  it.  So  by  water 
home,  and  did  spend  the  evening  with  W.  Hewer,  telling 
him  how  we  are  all  like  to  be  turned  out,  Lord  Brouncker 
telling  me  this  evening  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  did, 
within  few  hours,  say  that  he  had  enough  to  turn  us  all  out: 
which  I  am  not  sorry  for  at  all,  for  I  know  the  world  will 
judge  me  to  go  for  company;  and  my  eyes  are  such  as  I 
am  not  able  to  do  the  business  of  my  Office  as  I  used,  and 
would  desire  to  do,  while  I  am  in  it.  So  with  full  content, 
declaring  all  our  content  in  being  released  of  my  employ- 
ment, my  wife  and  I  to  bed,  and  W.  Hewer  home,  and  so 
all  to  bed. 

31st.  Up,  and  to  my  office,  there  to  set  my  Journal  for 
all  the  last  week,  and  so  by  water  to  Westminster  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  thence  to  the  Swan,  and  there  drank  and 
did  baiser  la  fille  there,  and  so  to  the  New  Exchange  and 
paid  for  some  things,  and  so  to  Hercules  Pillars,2  and  there 

1  Sophia  Stuart,  younger  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Stuart,  third 
son  of  Walter,  first  Lord  Blantyre,  married  to  Henry  Bulkeley,  fourth 
son  of  Thomas,  Hrst  Viscount  Bulkeley,  and  Master  of  the  Household  to 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  (Collins's  "  Peerage,"  vol.  viii.,  p.  16,  ed.  1812, 
and  "Notes  and  Queries,"  Series  3,  vol.  i.,  p.  69). 

2  In  Fleet  Street. 
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dined  all  alone,  while  I  sent  my  shoe  to  have  the  heel  fast- 
ened at  Wotton's,  and  thence  to  White  Hall  to  the  Treasury 
chamber,  where  did  a  little  business,  and  thence  to  the 
Duke  of  York's  playhouse,  and  there  met  my  wife  and  Deb. 
and  Mary  Mercer  and  Batelier,  where  also  W.  Hewer  was, 
and  saw  "  Hamlet,"  which  we  have  not  seen  this  year  before, 
or  more;  and  mightily  pleased  with  it;  but,  above  all,  with 
Betterton,  the  best  part,  I  believe,  that  ever  man  acted. 
Thence  to  the  Fayre,  and  saw  "  Polichinelle,"  and  so  home, 
and  after  a  little  supper  to  bed.  This  night  lay  the  first 
night  in  Deb. 's  chamber,  which  is  now  hung  with  that  that 
hung  our  great  chamber,  and  is  now  a  very  handsome 
room.  This  day  Mrs.  Batelier  did  give  my  wife  a  mighty 
pretty  Spaniel  bitch  [Flora],  which  she  values  mightily, 
and  is  pretty;  but,  as  a  new  comer,  I  cannot  be  fond  of  her. 
September  1st.  Up,  and  all  the  morning  at  the  office 
busy,  and  after  dinner  to  the  office  again  busy  till  about 
four,  and  then  I  abroad  (my  wife  being  gone  to  Hales's 
about  drawing  her  hand  new  in  her  picture)  and  I  to  see 
Betty  Michell,  which  I  did,  but  su  mari  was  dentro,  and 
no  pleasure.  So  to  the  Fair,  and  there  saw  several  sights; 
among  others,  the  mare  that  tells  money,1  and  many  things 
to  admiration;  and,  among  others,  come  to  me,  when  she 
was  bid  to  go  to  him  of  the  company  that  most  loved  a 
pretty  wench  in  a  corner.  And  this  did  cost  me  \2d.  to 
the  horse,  which  I  had  flung  him  before,  and  did  give  me 
occasion  to  baiser  a  mighty  belle  fille  that  was  in  the  house 
that  was  exceeding  plain,  but  fort  belle.  At  night  going 
home  I  went  to  my  bookseller's  in  Duck  Lane,  and  find 
her  weeping  in  the  shop,  so  as  ego  could  not  have  any 
discourse  con  her  nor  ask  the  reason,  so  departed  and  took 
coach  home,  and  taking  coach  was  set  on  by  a  wench  that 
was  naught,  and  would  have  gone  along  with  me  to  her 
lodging  in  Shoe  Lane,  but  ego  did  donner  her  a  shilling 
....  and  left  her,  and  home,  where  after  supper,  VV. 
Batelier  with  us,  we  to  bed.  This  day  Mrs.  Martin  come 
to  see  us,  and  dined  with  us. 

1  This  is  not  the  first  learned  horse  of  which  we  read.  Shakespeare, 
"Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  act  i.,  sc.  2,  mentions  "the  dancing  horse," 
and  the  commentators  have  added  many  particulars  of  Banks's  bay 
horse. 
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2nd.  Fast-day  for  the  burning  of  London,  strictly  ob- 
served. I  at  home  at  the  office  all  day,  forenoon  and  after- 
noon, about  the  Victualler's  contract  and  other  things,  and 
at  night  home  to  supper,  having  had  but  a  cold  dinner, 
Mr.  Gibson  with  me;  and  this  evening  comes  Mr.  Hill  to 
discourse  with  me  about  Yeabsly  and  Lanyon's  business, 
wherein  they  are  troubled,  and  I  fear  they  have  played  the 
knave  too  far  for  me  to  help'or  think  fit  to  appear  for  them. 
So  he  gone,  and  after  supper,  to  bed,  being  troubled  with 
a  summons,  though  a  kind  one,  from  Mr.  Jessop,  to  attend 
the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  to-morrow. 

3rd.  Up,  and  to  the  Office,  where  busy  till  it  was  time 
to  go  to  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  which  I  did  about 
noon,  and  there  was  received  with  all  possible  respect,  their 
business  being  only  to  explain  the  meaning  of  one  of  their 
late  demands  to  us,  which  we  had  not  answered  in  our 
answer  to  them,  and,  this  being  done,  I  away  with  great 
content,  my  mind  being  troubled  before,  and  so  to  the 
Exchequer  and  several  places,  calling  on  several  businesses, 
and  particularly  my  bookseller's  among  others,  for  "  Hobbs's 
Leviathan,"  *  which  is  now  mightily  called  for;  and  what 
was  heretofore  sold  for  Ss.  I  now  give  24s.  for,  at  the  second 
hand,  and  is  sold  for  30s.,  it  being  a  book  the  Bishops  will 
not  let  be  printed  again,  and  so  home  to  dinner,  and  then 
to  the  office  all  the  afternoon,  and  towards  evening  by  water 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  presently  back 
again,  and  there  met  a  little  with  W.  Pen  and  the  rest  about 
our  Prize  accounts,  and  so  W.  Pen  and  Lord  Brouncker  and 
I  at  the  lodging  of  the  latter  to  read  over  our  new  draft  of 
the  victualler's  contract,  and  so  broke  up  and  home  to 
supper  and  to  bed. 

4th.  Up,  and  met  at  the  Office  all  the  morning;  and  at 
noon  my  wife,  and  Deb.,  and  Mercer,  and  W.  Hewer  and 
I  to  the  Fair,  and  there,  at  the  old  house,  did  eat  a  pig, 
and  was  pretty  merry,  but  saw  no  sights,  my  wife  having  a 
mind  to  see  the  play  "  Bartholomew- Fayre,"  with  puppets. 

1  "  Leviathan :  or  the  matter,  forme  and  power  of  a  Commonwealth 
ecclesiasticall  and  civill,"  by  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  first  pub- 
lished in  1651.  It  was  reprinted  in  1680,  with  its  old  date.  Hobbes's 
complete  works,  English  and  Latin,  were  published  by  Sir  William 
Molesworth  in  sixteen  volumes  8vo.  between  1839  and  1845. 
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Which  we  did,  and  it  is  an  excellent  play;  the  more  I  see 
it,  the  more  I  love  the  wit  of  it;  only  the  business  of  abus- 
ing the  Puritans  begins  to  grow  stale,  and  of  no  use,  they 
being  the  people  that,  at  last,  will  be  found  the  wisest. 
And  here  Knepp  come  to  us,  and  sat  with  us,  and  thence 
took  coach  in  two  coaches,  and  losing  one  another,  my  wife, 
and  Knepp,  and  I  to  Hercules  Pillars,  and  there  supped, 
and  I  did  take  from  her  mouth  the  words  and  notes  of  her 
song  of  "the  Larke,"  which  pleases  me  mightily.  And  so 
set  her  at  home,  and  away  we  home,  where  our  company 
come  home  before  us.  This  night  Knepp  tells  us  that  there 
is  a  Spanish  woman  lately  come  over,  that  pretends  to  sing 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Knight;  both  of  which  I  must  endeavour  to 
hear.     So,  after  supper,  to  bed. 

5th.  Up,  and  at  the  office  all  the  morning.  At  noon 
home  to  dinner,  and  to  the  office  to  work  all  the  afternoon 
again  till  the  evening,  and  then  by  coach  to  Mr.  Hales's 
new  house,  where,  I  find,  he  hath  finished  my  wife's  hand, 
which  is  better  than  the  other;  and  here  I  find  Harris's 
picture,1  done  in  his  habit  of  "  Henry  the  Fifth;  "  2  mighty 
like  a  player,  but  I  do  not  think  the  picture  near  so  good 
as  any  yet  he  hath  made  for  me :  however,  it  is  pretty  well, 
and  thence  through  the  fair  home,  but  saw  nothing,  it  being 
late,  and  so  home  to  my  business  at  the  office,  and  thence 
to  supper  and  to  bed. 

6th  (Lord's  day).  Up  betimes,  and  got  myself  ready  to 
go  by  water,  and  about  nine  o'clock  took  boat  with  Henry 
Russell  to  Gravesend,  coming  thither  about  one,  where,  at 
the  Ship,  I  dined;  and  thither  come  to  me  Mr.  Hosier,3 
whom  I  went  to  speak  with,  about  several  businesses  of 
work  that  he  is  doing,  and  I  would  have  him  do,  of  writing 
work,  for  me.  And  I  did  go  with  him  to  his  lodging,  and 
there  did  see  his  wife,  a  pretty  tolerable  woman,  and  do 
find  him  upon  an  extraordinary  good  work  of  designing  a 
method  of  keeping  our  Storekeeper's  Accounts,  in  the  Navy. 
Here  I  should  have  met  with  Mr.  Wilson,  but  he  is  sick,  and 
could  not  come  from  Chatham  to  me.  So,  having  done 
with  Hosier,  I  took  boat  again  the  beginning  of  the  flood, 

1  See  ante,  July  22nd,  1663. 

2  In  Lord  Orrery's  play. 

8  Francis  Hosier,  Muster-master  at  Gravesend. 
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and  come  home  by  nine  at  night,  with  much  pleasure,  it 
being  a  fine  day.  Going  down  I  spent  reading  of  the 
"Five  Sermons  of  Five  Several  Styles,"1  worth  comparing 
one  with  another :  but  I  do  think,  when  all  is  done,  that, 
contrary  to  the  design  of  the  book,  the  Presbyterian  style 
and  the  Independent  are  the  best  of  the  five  sermons  to  be 
preached  in;  this  I  do,  by  the  best  of  my  present  judgment 
think,  and  coming  back  I  spent  reading  of  a  book  of  war- 
rants of  our  office  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  do  find  that 
my  letters  and  warrants  and  method  will  be  found  another 
gate's  business  than  this  that  the  world  so  much  adores,  and 
I  am  glad  for  my  own  sake  to  find  it  so.  My  boy  was  with 
me,  and  read  to  me  all  day,  and  we  sang  a  while  together, 
and  so  home  to  supper  a  little,  and  so  to  bed. 

7  th.  At  the  office  all  the  morning,  we  met,  and  at  noon 
dined  at  home,  and  after  dinner  carried  my  wife  and  Deb. 
to  Unthanke's,  and  I  to  White  Hall  with  Mr.  Gibson,  where 
the  rest  of  our  officers  met  us,  and  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  about  the  Victualling  contract,  but  staid 
not  long,  but  thence,  sending  Gibson  to  my  wife,  I  with 
Lord  Brouncker  (who  was  this  day  in  an  unusual  manner 
merry,  I  believe  with  drink),  J.  Minnes,  and  W.  Pen  to 
Bartholomew- Fair;  and  there  saw  the  dancing  mare  again, 
which,  to-day,  I  find  to  act  much  worse  than  the  other  day, 
she  forgetting  many  things,  which  her  master  beat  her  for, 

1  By  Abraham  Wright,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Oxford,  afterwards 
vicar  of  Oakham,  who  died  in  1690.  The  title  is,  "  Five  Sermons,  in 
Five  several  Styles,  or  Waies  of  Preaching.  First,  in  Bp.  Andrews  his 
way  ;  before  the  late  King  upon  the  first  day  of  Lent.  Second,  in  Bp. 
Hall's  way ;  before  the  clergie  at  the  author's  own  ordination  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Third,  in  Dr.  Maine's  and  Mr.  Cartwright's  way ; 
before  the  Universitie  at  St.  Marie's,  Oxford.  Fourth,  in  the  Presbyterian 
way ;  before  the  Citie,  at  St.  Paul's,  London.  Fifth,  in  the  Independent 
way ;  never  preached.  With  an  Epistle  rendering  an  account  of  the 
author's  designe  in  printing  these  his  sermons,  as  also  of  the  sermons 
themselves.  .  .  .  Printed  for  Edward  Archer,  1656."  Wood  says: 
"The  chief  end  in  printing  these  sermons,  was,  first,  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  University  and  City  breeding  up  of  preachers,  and  to 
let  the  people  know  that  any  one  that  hath  been  bred  a  scholar  is  able 
to  preach  any  way  to  the  capacity  and  content  of  an  auditory.  And, 
secondly,  that  none  can  do  this,  but  they  only  that  have  had  such  educa- 
tion :  yet,  notwithstanding,  ordinary  capacities  are  more  taken  with  cloak 
and  laymen's  preaching  than  that  of  the  gown." 
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and  was  mightily  vexed;  and  then  the  dancing  of  the  ropes, 
and  also  the  little  stage-play,  which  is  very  ridiculous,  and 
so  home  to  the  office  with  Lord  Brouncker,  W.  Pen,  and 
myself  (J.  Minnes  being  gone  home  before  not  well),  and 
so,  after  a  little  talk  together,  I  home  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

8th.  Up,  and  by  water  to  White  Hall,  and  to  St.  James's, 
there  to  talk  a  little  with  Mr.  Wren  about  the  private  business 
we  are  upon,  in  the  Office,  where  he  tells  me  he  finds  that 
they  all  suspect  me  to  be  the  author  of  the  great  letter,1 
which  I  value  not,  being  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  thing  I 
could  ever  do  for  myself;  and  so,  after  some  discourse  of 
this  kind  more,  I  back  to  the  Office,  where  all  the  morning; 
and  after  dinner  to  it  again,  all  the  afternoon,  and  very 
late,  and  then  home  to  supper,  where  met  W.  Batelier  and 
Betty  Turner,  and,  after  some  talk  with  them,  and  supper, 
we  to  bed.  This  day,  I  received  so  earnest  an  invitation 
again  from  Roger  Pepys,  to  come  to  Sturbridge-Fair  [at 
Cambridge],  that  I  resolve  to  let  my  wife  go,  which  she 
shall  do  the  next  week,  and  so  to  bed.  This  day  I  received 
two  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  about  his  yacht, 
which  is  newly  taken  into  the  King's  service,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it,  hoping  hereby  to  oblige  him,  and  to  have  occasions 
of  seeing  his  noble  Duchess,  which  I  admire. 

9th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  and  thence  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  lodgings  by  his  desire,  by  letter,  yesterday. 
I  find  him  at  his  lodgings  in  the  little  building  in  the 
bowling-green,  at  White  Hall,  that  was  begun  to  be  built 
by  Captain  Rolt.2  They  are  fine  rooms.  I  did  hope  to 
see  his  lady,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Stuart,  but  she,  I  hear,  is  in 
the  country.  His  business  was  about  his  yacht,  and  he 
seems  a  mighty  good-natured  man,  and  did  presently  write 
me  a  warrant  for  a  doe  from  Cobham,  when  the  season 
comes,  buck  season  being  past.  I  shall  make  much  of  this 
acquaintance,  that  I  may  live  to  see  his  lady  near.  Thence 
to  Westminster,  to  Sir  R.  Long's  Office:3  and,  going,  met 
Mr.  George  Montagu,  who  talked  and  complimented  me 
mightily;  and  long  discourse  I  had  with  him,  who,  for 
news,  tells  me  for  certain  that  Trevor  do  come  to  be  Secre- 

1  See  from  August  21st  to  27th,  1668,  ante. 

2  See  December  nth,  1667,  ante. 

8  At  the  Exchequer,  of  which  he  was  auditor. 
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tary  at  Michaelmas,  and  that  Morrice  goes  out,  and  he 
believes,  without  any  compensation.  He  tells  me  that  now 
Buckingham  does  rule  all;  and  the  other  day,  in  the  King's 
journey  he  is  now  on,  at  Bagshot,  and  that  way,  he  caused 
Prince  Rupert's  horses  to  be  turned  out  of  an  inne,  and 
caused  his  own  to  be  kept  there,  which  the  Prince  com- 
plained of  to  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  York  seconded  the 
complaint;  but  the  King  did  over-rule  it  for  Buckingham, 
by  which  there  are  high  displeasures  among  them;  and 
Buckingham  and  Arlington  rule  all.  Thence  by  water 
home  and  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  by  water  again  to 
White  Hall,  where  Brouncker,  W.  Pen,  and  I  attended  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  about  the  victualling-con- 
tract, where  high  words  between  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  and 
us,  and  myself  more  particularly,  who  told  him  that  some- 
thing, that  he  said  was  told  him  about  this  business,  was  a 
flat  untruth.  However,  we  went  on  to  our  business  in  the 
examination  of  the  draught,  and  so  parted,  and  I  vexed  at 
what  happened,  and  Brouncker  and  W.  Pen  and  I  home  in 
a  hackney  coach.  And  I  all  that  night  so  vexed  that  I  did 
not  sleep  almost  all  night,  which  shows  how  unfit  I  am  for 
trouble.  So,  after  a  little  supper,  vexed,  and  spending  a 
little  time  melancholy  in  making  a  base  to  the  Lark's  song, 
I  to  bed. 

ioth.  Up,  and  by  water  to  White  Hall,  and  there  to  Sir 
W.  Coventry's  house,  where  I  staid  in  his  dining-room  two 
hours  thinking  to  speak  with  him,  but  I  find  Garraway  and 
he  are  private,  which  I  am  glad  of,  Captain  Cocke  bringing 
them  this  day  together.  Cocke  come  out  and  talked  to 
me,  but  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  stay  longer,  and  therefore 
to  the  Treasury  chamber,  where  the  rest  met,  and  VV.  Cov- 
entry come  presently  after.  And  we  spent  the  morning  in 
finishing  the  Victualler's  contract,  and  so  I  by  water  home, 
and  there  dined  with  me  Batelier  and  his  wife,  and  Mercer, 
and  my  people,  at  a  good  venison-pasty;  and  after  dinner 
I  and  VV.  Howe,  who  come  to  see  me,  by  water  to  the  Temple, 
and  met  our  four  women,  my  wife,  M.  Batelier,  Mercer, 
and  Deb.,  at  the  Duke's  play-house,  and  there  saw  "The 
Maid  in  the  Mill,"  revived  —  a  pretty,  harmless  old  play. 
Thence  to  Unthanke's,  and  'Change,  where  wife  did  a  little 
business,  while  Mercer  and  I  staid  in  the  coach;  and,  in  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  I  taught  her  the  whole  Larke's  song 
perfectly,  so  excellent  an  eare  she  hath.  Here  we  at 
Unthanke's  'light,  and  walked  them  to  White  Hall,  my 
wife  mighty  angry  at  it,  and  did  give  me  ill  words  before 
Batelier,  which  vexed  me,  but  I  made  no  matter  of  it,  but 
vexed  to  myself.  So  landed  them,  it  being  fine  moonshine, 
at  the  Bear,1  and  so  took  water  to  the  other  side,  and  home. 
I  to  the  office,  where  a  child  is  laid  at  Sir  J.  Minnes's  door, 
as  there  was  one  heretofore.  So  being  good  friends  again, 
my  wife  seeking  it,  by  my  being  silent  I  overcoming  her, 
we  to  bed. 

nth.  Up,  and  at  my  Office  all  the  morning,  and  after 
dinner  all  the  afternoon  in  my  house  with  Batelier  shut  up, 
drawing  up  my  defence  to  the  Duke  of  York  upon  his  great 
letter,  which  I  have  industriously  taken  this  opportunity  of 
doing  for  my  future  use.  At  it  late,  and  my  mind  and  head 
mighty  full  of  it  all  night. 

12th.  At  it  again  in  the  morning,  and  then  to  the  Office, 
where  till  noon,  and  I  do  see  great  whispering  among  my 
brethren  about  their  replies  to  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
vexed  me,  though  I  know  no  reason  for  it;  for  I  have  no 
manner  of  ground  to  fear  them.  At  noon  home  to  dinner, 
and,  after  dinner,  to  work  all  the  afternoon  again.  At  home 
late,  and  so  to  bed. 

13th  (Lord's  day).  The  like  all  this  morning  and  after- 
noon, and  finished  it  to  my  mind.  So  about  four  o'clock 
walked  to  the  Temple,  and  there  by  coach  to  St.  James's, 
and  met,  to  my  wish,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mr.  Wren;  and 
understand  the  Duke  of  York  hath  received  answers  from 
Brouncker,2  W.  Pen,  and  J.  Minnes;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
me,  he  bid  Mr.  Wren  read  them  over  with  me.  So  having 
no  opportunity  of  talk  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Mr.  Wren 
some  business  to  do,  he  put  them  into  my  hands  like  an 
idle  companion,  to  take  home  with  me  before  himself  had 

1  "  The  Bear  at  the  Bridge  foot,"  at  the  Southwark  end  of  old  London 
Bridge,  on  the  west  side  of  High  Street;  pulled  down,  December,  1761, 
when  the  houses  on  the  bridge  were  removed  and  the  bridge  widened. 

2  Lord  Brouncker's  answer  and  Sir  William  Penn's,  both  dated  Sep- 
tember nth,  and  Sir  John  Mennes's,  dated  September  13th,  are  con- 
tained in  the  MS.  in  the  Pepysian  Library  previously  referred  to  (No. 
2242).     Pepys's  own  answer  is  dated  September  13th. 
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read  them,  which  do  give  me  great  opportunity  of  altering 
my  answer,  if  there  was  cause.  So  took  a  hackney  and 
home,  and  after  supper  made  my  wife  to  read  them  all  over, 
wherein  she  is  mighty  useful  to  me;  and  I  find  them  all 
evasions,  and  in  many  things  false,  and  in  few,  to  the  full 
purpose.  Little  said  reflective  on  me,  though  W.  Pen  and 
T.  Minnes  do  mean  me  in  one  or  two  places,  and  J.  Minnes 
a  little  more  plainly  would  lead  the  Duke  of  York  to  ques- 
tion the  exactness  of  my  keeping  my  records;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  My  mind  is  mightily  pleased  by  this,  if  I  can 
but  get  time  to  have  a  copy  taken  of  them,  for  my  future 
use;  but  I  must  return  them  to-morrow.     So  to  bed. 

14th.  Up  betimes,  and  walked  to  the  Temple,  and 
stopped,  viewing  the  Exchange,  and  Paul's,  and  St.  Fayth's, 
where  strange  how  the  very  sight  of  the  stones  falling  from 
the  top  of  the  steeple  do  make  me  sea-sick !  But  no  hurt, 
I  hear,  hath  yet  happened  in  all  this  work  of  the  steeple, 
which  is  very  much.  So  from  the  Temple  I  by  coach  to 
St.  James's,  where  I  find  Sir  W.  Pen  and  Lord  Anglesey, 
who  delivered  this  morning  his  answer  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
but  I  could  not  see  it.  But  after  being  above  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  but  said  nothing,  I  down  with  Mr.  Wren; 
and  he  and  I  read  all  over  that  I  had,  and  I  expounded 
them  to  him,  and  did  so  order  it  that  I  had  them  home  with 
me,  so  that  I  shall,  to  my  heart's  wish,  be  able  to  take  a 
copy  of  them.  After  dinner,  I  by  water  to  White  Hall; 
and  there,  with  the  Cofferer1  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  attended 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  about  bettering  our 
fund;  and  are  promised  it  speedily.  Thence  by  water 
home,  and  so  all  the  afternoon  and  evening  late  busy  at 
the  office,  and  then  home  to  supper,  and  Mrs.  Turner  comes 
to  see  my  wife  before  her  journey  to-morrow,  but  she  is  in 
bed,  and  so  sat  talking  to  little  purpose  with  me  a  great 
while,  and,  she  gone,  I  to  bed. 

15th.  Up  mighty  betimes,  my  wife  and  people,  Mercer 
lying  here  all  night,  by  three  o'clock,  and  I  about  five;  and 
they  before,  and  I  after  them,  to  the  coach  in  Bishopsgate 
Street,  which  was  not  ready  to  set  out.  So  took  wife  and 
Mercer  and  Deb.  and  W.  Hewer  (who  are  all  to  set  out  this 

1  William  Ashburnham. 
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day  for  Cambridge,  to  cozen  Roger  Pepys's,  to  see  Stur- 
bridge  Fayre) ;  and  I  shewed  them  the  Exchange,  which  is 
very  finely  carried  on,  with  good  dispatch.  So  walked  back 
and  saw  them  gone,  there  being  only  one  man  in  the  coach 
besides  them;  and  so  home  to  the  Office,  where  Mrs.  Daniel 
come  and  staid  talking  to  little  purpose  with  me  to  borrow 
money,  but  I  did  not  lend  her  any,  having  not  opportunity 
para  hazer  alio  thing  mit  her.  At  the  office  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  noon  dined  with  my  people  at  home,  and  so 
to  the  office  again  a  while,  and  so  by  water  to  the  King's 
playhouse,  to  see  a  new  play,  acted  but  yesterday,  a  transla- 
tion out  of  French  by  Dryden,  called  "The  Ladys  a  la 
Mode  " : 1  so  mean  a  thing  as,  when  they  come  to  say  it 
would  be  acted  again  to-morrow,  both  he  that  said  it, 
Beeson,2  and  the  pit  fell  a-laughing,  there  being  this  day 
not  a  quarter  of  the  pit  full.  Thence  to  St.  James's  and 
White  Hall  to  wait  on  the  Duke  of  York,  but  could  not 
come  to  speak  to  him  till  time  to  go  home,  and  so  by  water 
home,  and  there  late  at  the  office  and  my  chamber  busy, 
and  so  after  a  little  supper  to  bed. 

1 6th.  Up;  and  dressing  myself  I  did  begin  para  toker 
the  breasts  of  my  maid  Jane,  which  elle  did  give  way  to 
more  than  usual  heretofore,  so  I  have  a  design  to  try  more 
when  I  can  bring  it  to.  So  to  the  office,  and  thence  to 
St.  James's  to  the  Duke  of  York,  walking  it  to  the  Temple, 
and  in  my  way  observe  that  the  Stockes 3  are  now  pulled 

1  No  play  called  "The  Ladies  a  la  Mode  "  has  been  traced  in  1668, 
or  in  any  earlier  or  later  year.  A  comedy,  entitled  "  Love  a  la  Mode," 
was  brought  out  very  soon  after  the  Restoration,  but  it  was  anonymous. 
The  preface  is  signed  T.  S.,  initials  which  are  believed  to  stand  for  T. 
Southland.  A  comedy,  named  "  Damoyselles  a  la  Mode,"  and  printed 
in  1667,  8vo.,  is  mentioned  by  Langbaine,  p.  56,  as  written  by  Richard 
Flecknoe,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  acted,  though,  in  point  of  title  and  date,  it 
comes  very  near  what  is  wanted. 

2  Probably  William  Beeston,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  Cockpit 
Theatre. 

3  The  Stocks  Market  took  its  name  from  a  pair  of  stocks  placed  near 
this  spot.  See  December  10th,  1660,  ante.  About  1675  Sir  Robert 
Viner  purchased  an  equestrian  statue  of  John  Sobieski  trampling  down 
the  Turk;  which,  when  it  had  undergone  some  necessary  alterations,  he 
erected  in  Stocks  Market  as  Charles  II.  trampling  on  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  Mansion  House  now  stands  on  the  site.     About  1737  the  statue 
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quite  down;  and  it  will  make  the  coming  into  Cornhill 
and  Lumber  Street  mighty  noble.  I  stopped,  too,  at  Paul's, 
and  there  did  go  into  St.  Fayth's  Church,  and  also  in  the 
body  of  the  west  part  of  the  Church;  and  do  see  a  hideous 
sight  of  the  walls  of  the  Church  ready  to  fall,  that  I  was  in 
fear  as  long  as  I  was  in  it :  and  here  I  saw  the  great  vaults 
underneath  the  body  of  the  Church.  No  hurt,  I  hear,  is 
done  yet,  since  their  going  to  pull  down  the  Church  and 
steeple;  but  one  man,  on  Monday  this  week,  fell  from  the 
top  to  a  piece  of  the  roof,  of  the  east  end,  that  stands  next 
the  steeple,  and  there  broke  himself  all  to  pieces.  It  is 
pretty  here  to  see  how  the  late  Church  was  but  a  case 
wrought  over  the  old  Church;  for  you  may  see  the  very  old 
pillars  standing  whole  within  the  wall  of  this.  When  I 
come  to  St.  James's,  I  find  the  Duke  of  York  gone  with 
the  King  to  see  the  muster  of  the  Guards  in  Hyde  Park; 
and  their  Colonel,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  take  his 
command  this  day  of  the  King's  Life-Guard,  by  surrender 
of  my  Lord  Gerard.  So  I  took  a  hackney-coach  and  saw 
it  all :  and  indeed  it  was  mighty  noble,  and  their  firing 
mighty  fine,  and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  mighty  rich 
clothes;  but  the  well-ordering  of  the  men  I  understand  not. 
Here,  among  a  thousand  coaches  that  were  there,  I  saw  and 
spoke  to  Mrs.  Pierce:  and  by  and  by  Mr. Wren  hunts  me 
out,  and  gives  me  my  Lord  Anglesey's  answer  to  the  Duke 
of  York's  letter,  where,  I  perceive,  he  do  do  what  he  can 
to  hurt  me,  by  bidding  the  Duke  of  York  call  for  my  books : 
but  this  will  do  me  all  the  right  in  the  world,  and  yet  I  am 
troubled  at  it.  So  away  out  of  the  Park,  and  home;  and 
there  Mr.  Gibson  and  I  to  dinner:  and  all  the  afternoon 
with  him,  writing  over  anew,  and  a  little  altering,  my  answer 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  which  I  have  not  yet  delivered,  and 
so  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  after  seeing  all  their 
answers,  though  this  do  give  me  occasion  to  alter  very  little. 
This  done,  he  to  write  it  over,  and  I  to  the  Office,  where 
late,  and  then  home;  and  he  had  finished  it;  and  then  he 

was  presented  to  Robert  Viner,  the  lineal  representative  of  the  convivial 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  market  transferred  to  the  space  gained  by  the 
covering  over  the  Fleet  Ditch.  This  Fleet  Market  has,  in  its  turn, 
given  place  to  Farringdon  Street.  —  B. 
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to  read  to  me  the  life  of  Archbishop  Laud,1  wrote  by  Dr. 
Heylin;  which  is  a  shrewd  book,  but  that  which  I  believe 
will  do  the  Bishops  in  general  no  great  good,  but  hurt,  it 
pleads  for  so  much  Popish.  So  after  supper  to  bed.  This 
day  my  father's  letters  tell  me  of  the  death  of  poor  Fancy, 
in  the  country,  big  with  puppies,  which  troubles  me,  as 
being  one  of  my  oldest  acquaintances  and  servants.  Also 
good  Stankes  is  dead. 

17th.  Up,  and  all  the  morning  sitting  at  the  office,  where 
every  body  grown  mighty  cautious  in  what  they  do,  or  omit 
to  do,  and  at  noon  comes  Knepp,  with  design  to  dine  with 
Lord  Brouncker,  but  she  being  undressed,  and  there  being 
much  company,  dined  with  me;  and  after  dinner  I  out  with 
her,  and  carried  her  to  the  playhouse;  and  in  the  way  did 
give  her  five  guineas  as  a  fairing,  I  having  given  her  nothing 
a  great  while,  and  her  coming  hither  sometimes  having  been 
matter  of  cost  to  her,  and  so  I  to  St.  James's,  but  missed 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  so  went  back  to  the  King's  play- 
house, and  saw  "Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,"  2  which,  for 
old  acquaintance,  pleased  me  pretty  well,  and  so  home  and 
to  my  business,  and  to  read  again,  and  to  bed.  This  even- 
ing Batelier  comes  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  down  to 
Cambridge  to  my  company,  to  see  the  Fair,  which  vexed 
me,  and  the  more  because  I  fear  he  do  know  that  Knepp 
did  dine  with  me  to-day.3 

1 8th.  Up,  and  to  St.  James's,  and  there  took  a  turn  or 
two  in  the  Park;  and  then  up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
there  had  opportunity  of  delivering  my  answer  to  his  late 
letter,  which  he  did  not  read,  but  give  to  Mr.  Wren,  as 
looking  on  it  as  a  thing  I  needed  not  have  done,  but  only 
that  I  might  not  give  occasion  to  the  rest  to  suspect  my 
communication  with  the  Duke  of  York  against  them.  So 
now  I  am  at  rest  in  that  matter,  and  shall  be  more,  when 
my  copies  are  finished  of  their  answers,  which  I  am  now 
taking  with  all  speed.  Thence  to  my  several  booksellers 
and  elsewhere,  about  several  errands,  and  so  at  noon  home, 
and  after  dinner  by  coach  to  White  Hall,  and  thither 
comes  the  Duke  of  York  to  us,  and  by  and  by  met  at  the 

1  See  note,  page  85  of  this  volume.  2  By  John  Fletcher. 

3  And  that  he  might  tell  Mrs.  Pepys.  —  B. 
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robe  chamber  upon  our  usual  business,  where  the  Duke  of 
York  I  find  somewhat  sour,  and  particularly  angry  with 
Lord  Anglesey  for  his  not  being  there  now,  nor  at  other 
times  so  often  as  he  should  be  with  us.  So  to  the  King's 
house,  and  saw  a  piece  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth;  "  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  thinking  to  have  gone  abroad  with  Knepp,  but 
it  was  too  late,  and  she  to  get  her  part  against  to-morrow,  in 
"The  Silent  Woman,"  and  so  I  only  set  her  at  home,  and 
away  home  myself,  and  there  to  read  again  and  sup  with 
Gibson,  and  so  to  bed. 

19th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning  busy, 
and  so  dined  with  my  people  at  home,  and  then  to  the  King's 
playhouse,  and  there  saw  "The  Silent  Woman;  "  the  best 
comedy,  I  think,  that  ever  was  wrote;  and  sitting  by  Shad- 
well  1  the  poet,  he  was  big  with  admiration  of  it.  Here 
was  my  Lord  Brouncker  and  W.  Pen  and  their  ladies  in  the 
box,  being  grown  mighty  kind  of  a  sudden;  but,  God 
knows,  it  will  last  but  a  little  while,  I  dare  swear.  Knepp 
did  her  part  mighty  well.2  And  so  home  straight,  and  to 
work,  and  particularly  to  my  cozen  Roger,  who,  W.  Hewer 
and  my  wife  writes  me,  do  use  them  with  mighty  plenty 
and  noble  entertainment :  so  home  to  supper,  and  to  bed. 
All  the  news  now  is,  that  Mr.  Trevor  is  for  certain  now  to 
be  Secretary,  in  Morrice's  place,  which  the  Duke  of  York 
did  himself  tell  me  yesterday;  and  also  that  Parliament  is 
to  be  adjourned  to  the  1st  of  March,  which  do  please  me 
well,  hoping  thereby  to  get  my  things  in  a  little  better  order 
than  I  should  have  done;  and  the  less  attendances  at  that 
end  of  the  town  in  winter.     So  home  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

20th  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  to  set  some  papers  to  rights 
in  my  chamber,  and  the  like  in  my  office,  and  so  to  church, 
at  our  own  church,  and  heard  but  a  dull  sermon  of  one 
Dr.  Hicks,  who  is  a  suitor  to  Mrs.  Howell,  the  widow  of 
our  turner  of  the  Navy;  thence  home  to  dinner,  staying  till 
past  one  o'clock  for  Harris,  whom  I  invited,  and  to  bring 
Shadwell  the  poet  with  him ;  but  they  come  not,  and  so  a 
good  dinner  lost,  through  my  own  folly.     And  so  to  dinner 


1  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  dramatic  writer.     Died  1692. 

2  She  played   Epicene  in  "The    Silent   Woman."      See  Downes's 
"  Roscius  Anglicanus,"   1708,  p.  4. 
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alone,  having  since  church  heard  the  boy  read  over  Dryden's 
Reply  to  Sir  R.  Howard's  Answer,  about  his  Essay  of 
Poesy,  and  a  letter  in  answer1  to  that;  the  last  whereof  is 
mighty  silly,  in  behalf  of  Howard.  Thence  walked  forth 
and  got  a  coach  and  to  visit  Mrs.  Pierce,  with  whom,  and 
him,  I  staid  a  little  while,  and  do  hear  how  the  Duchesse 
of  Monmouth  is  at  this  time  in  great  trouble  of  the  short- 
ness of  her  lame  leg,  which  is  likely  to  grow  shorter  and 
shorter,  that  she  will  never  recover2  it.  Thence  to  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  thinking  to  have  seen  Betty  Michell, 
but  she  was  not  there.  So  back,  and  walked  to  Gray's  Inn 
walks  a  while,  but  little  company;  and  so  over  the  fields 
to  Clerkenwell,  to  see  whether  I  could  find  that  the  fair 
Botelers3  do  live  there  still,  I  seeing  Francis  the  other  day 
in  a  coach  with  Cary  Dillon,4  her  old  servant,  but  know 
not  where  she  lives.  So  walked  home,  and  there  walked 
in  the  garden  an  hour,  it  being  mighty  pleasant  weather, 
and  so  took  my  Lady  Pen  and  Mrs.  Markham  home  with 
me  and  sent  for  Mrs.  Turner,  and  by  and  by  comes  Sir 
W.  Pen  and  supped  with  me,  a  good  supper,  part  of  my 
dinner  to-day.  They  gone,  Mrs.  Turner  staid  an  hour 
talking  with  me.  ...     So  parted,  and  I  to  bed. 

1  Peter  Cunningham  contributed  to  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
(December,  1850,  p.  597)  an  interesting  article  on  the  letter  alluded  to 
in  the  text,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  written  by  Flecknoe.  The 
title  of  the  letter  is  as  follows :  "  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  to  the 
Honourable  Ed.  Howard,  Esq.,  occasioned  by  a  Civiliz'd  Epistle  of  Mr. 
Dryden's  before  his  Second  Edition  of  his  Indian  Emperour.  In  the 
Savoy,  printed  by  Thomas  Newcomb,  1668."  The  "Civiliz'd  Epistle" 
was  a  caustic  attack  on  Sir  Robert  Howard;  and  the  Letter  is  signed, 
"  Sir,  your  faithful  and  humble  servant,  R.  F. " —  i.e.,  Richard  Fleck- 
noe. 

2  See  May  9th  and  15th,  and  July  15th,  1668,  ante. 

8  Or  Butlers.  See  June  18th,  July  24th,  August  4th,  1660;  June  23rd, 
August  nth,  1661;  December  31st,  1662;  March  27th,  October  2nd, 
1664;   April  19th,  1665. 

4  Colonel  Cary  Dillon  was  the  youngest  son  of  Robert,  second  Earl 
of  Roscommon,  by  his  third  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Stroud, 
of  Stoake,  in  Somersetshire,  and  widow  of  Henry,  Lord  Folliott,  of 
Ballyshannon.  See  August  19th,  1662  (vol.  ii.,  p.  293).  He  held 
several  posts  under  Charles  jll.  and  James  II.,  and  upon  the  death,  in 
1684,  of  his  nephew,  the  poet,  he  succeeded  as  fifth  Earl  of  Roscommon. 
He  married,  not  Frances  Boteler,  Pepys's  friend,  but  Katharine,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Werden,  of  Chester,  and  sister  of  Major-General  Robert 
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2 1 st.  Up,  and  betimes  Sir  D.  Gawden  with  me  talking 
about  the  Victualling  business,  which  is  now  under  dispute 
for  a  new  contract,  or  whether  it  shall  be  put  into  a  Com- 
mission. He  gone,  comes  Mr.  Hill  to  talk  with  me  about 
Lanyon's  business,  and  so  being  in  haste  I  took  him  to  the 
water  with  me,  and  so  to  White  Hall,  and  there  left  him, 
and  I  to  Sir  W.  Coventry,  and  shewed  him  my  answer  to 
the  Duke  of  York's  great  letter,  which  he  likes  well.  We 
also  discoursed  about  the  Victualling  business,  which  he 
thinks  there  is  a  design  to  put  into  a  way  of  Commission, 
but  do  ^ok  upon  all  things  to  be  managed  with  faction, 
and  is  grieved  under  it.  So  to  St.  James's,  and  there  the 
Duke  of  York  did  of  his  own  accord  come  to  me,  and  tell 
me  that  he  had  read,  and  do  like  of,  my  answers  to  the 
objections  which  he  did  give  me  the  other  day,  about  the 
Navy;  and  so  did  W.Coventry  too,  who  told  me  that 
the  Duke  of  York  had  shown  him  them.  So  to  White  Hall 
a  little  and  the  'Chequer,  and  then  by  water  home  to  dinner 
with  my  people,  where  Tong  was  also  this  day  with  me, 
whom  I  shall  employ  for  a  time,  and  so  out  again  and  by 
water  to  Somerset  House,  but  when  come  thither  I  turned 
back  and  to  Southwarke-Fair,  very  dirty,  and  there  saw  the 
puppet-show  of  Whittington,  which  was  pretty  to  see;  and 
how  that  idle  thing  do  work  upon  people  that  see  it,  and 
even  myself  too  !  And  thence  to  Jacob  Hall's  dancing  on 
the  ropes,  where  I  saw  such  action  as  I  never  saw  before, 
and  mightily  worth  seeing;  and  here  took  acquaintance 
with  a  fellow  that  carried  me  to  a  tavern,  whither  come 
the  musick  of  this  booth,  and  by  and  by  Jacob  Hall  him- 
self, with  whom  I  had  a  mind  to  speak,  to  hear  whether  he 
had  ever  any  mischief  by  falls  in  his  time.  He  told  me, 
"Yes,  many;  but  never  to  the  breaking  of  a  limb:"  he 
seems  a  mighty  strong  man.  So  giving  them  a  bottle  or 
two  of  wine,  I  away  with  Payne,  the  waterman.  He,  see- 
ing me  at  the  play,  did  get  a  link  to  light  me,  and  so  light 
me  to  the  Beare,1  where  Bland,  my  waterman,  waited  for 
me  with  gold  and  other  things  he  kept  for  me,  to  the  value 


Werden,  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  comp- 
troller of  his  Household  when  king. 
1  See  note,  September  ioth,  1668. 
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of  ,£40  and  more,  which  I  had  about  me,  for  fear  of  my 
pockets  being  cut.  So  by  link-light  through  the  bridge,  it 
being  mighty  dark,  but  still  weather,  and  so  home,  where 
I  find  my  draught  of  "The  Resolution"  come,  finished, 
from  Chatham;  but  will  cost  me,  one  way  or  other,  about 
;£i2  or  ^13,  in  the  board,  frame,  and  garnishing,  which 
is  a  little  too  much,  but  I  will  not  be  beholden  to  the  King's 
officers  that  do  it.  So  to  supper,  and  the  boy  to  read  to 
me,  and  so  to  bed.  This  day  I  met  Mr.  Moore  in  the  New 
Exchange,  and  had  much  talk  of  my  Lord's  concernments. 
This  day  also  come  out  first  the  new  five-pieces  in  gold, 
coined  by  the  Guiny  Company; *  and  I  did  get  two  pieces 
of  Mr.  Holder.2 

22nd.  Up,  and  to  the  Office,  where  sitting  all  the  morn- 
ing :  at  noon,  home  to  dinner,  with  my  people,  and  so  to 
the  Office  again,  where  busy  all  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  spent  my  time  walking  in  the  dark,  in  the  garden, 
to  favour  my  eyes,  which  I  find  nothing  but  ease  to  help. 
In  the  garden  there  comes  to  me  my  Lady  Pen  and  Mrs. 
Turner  and  Markham,  and  we  sat  and  talked  together,  and 
I  carried  them  home,  and  there  eat  a  bit  of  something,  and 
by  and  by  comes  Sir  W.  Pen,  and  eat  with  us,  and  mighty 
merry  —  in  appearance,  at  east,  he  being  on  all  occasions 
glad  to  be  at  friendship  with  me,  though  we  hate  one 
another,  and  know  it  on  both  sides.  They  gone,  Mrs. 
Turner  and  I  to  walk  in  the  garden.  ...  So  led  her 
home,  and  I  back  to  bed.  This  day  Mr.  Wren  did  give 
me,  at  the  Board,  Commissioner  Middleton's  answer  to  the 
Duke  of  York's  great  letter;  so  that  now  I  have  all  of 
them. 

23rd.  At  my  office  busy  all  the  morning.  At  noon  comes 
Mr.  Evelyn  to  me,  about  some  business  with  the  Office, 
and  there  in  discourse  tells  me  of  his  loss,  to  the  value  of 
^500,  which  he  hath  met  with,  in  a  late  attempt  of  making 

1  Guineas  took  their  name  from  the  gold  brought  from  Guinea  by  the 
African  Company  in  1663,  who,  as  an  encouragement  to  bring  over  gold 
to  be  coined,  were  permitted  by  their  charter  from  Charles  II.  to  have 
their  stamp  of  an  elephant  upon  the  coin.  When  first  coined  they  were 
valued  at  20s.,  but  were  worth  30^.  in  1695.  There  were  likewise  five- 
pound  pieces,  like  the  guinea,  with  the  inscription  upon  the  rim. 

2  Probably  Thomas  Holder  of  the  African  House. 
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of  bricks *  upon  an  adventure  with  others,  by  which  he  pre- 
sumed to  have  got  a  great  deal  of  money :  so  that  I  see  the 
most  ingenious  men  may  sometimes  be  mistaken.  So  to 
the  'Change  a  little,  and  then  home  to  dinner,  and  then  by 
water  to  White  Hall,  to  attend  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  with  Alderman  Backewell,  about  ^10,000  he  is 
to  lend  us  for  Tangier,  and  then  up  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Council,  where  was  the  Duke  of  York,  and  they  did  give 
us,  the  Officers  of  the  Navy,  the  proposals  of  the  several 
bidders  for  the  victualling  of  the  Navy,  for  us  to  give  our 
answer  to,  which  is  the  best,  and  whether  it  be  better  to 
victual  by  commission  or  contract,  and  to  bring  them  our 
answer  by  Friday  afternoon,  which  is  a  great  deal  of  work. 
So  thence  back  with  Sir  J.  Minnes  home,  and  come  after 
us  Sir  W.  Pen  and  Lord  Brouncker,  and  we  fell  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  I  late  when  they  were  gone  to  digest  something 
of  it,  and  so  to  supper  and  to  bed. 

24th.  Up  betimes  and  Sir  D.  Gawden  with  me,  and  I 
told  him  all,  being  very  desirous  for  the  King's  sake,  as 
well  as  my  own,  that  he  may  be  kept  in  it,  and  after  con- 
sulting him  I  to  the  Office,  where  we  met  again  and  spent 
most  of  the  morning  about  this  business,  and  no  other,  and 
so  at  noon  home  to  dinner,  and  then  close  with  Mr.  Gibson 
till  night,  drawing  up  our  answer,  which  I  did  the  most 
part  by  seven  at  night,  and  so  to  Lord  Brouncker  and  the 
rest  at  his  lodgings  to  read  it,  and  they  approved  of  it.  So 
back  home  to  supper,  and  made  my  boy  read  to  me  awhile, 
and  then  to  bed. 

25th.  Up,  and  Sir  D.  Gawden  with  me  betimes  to  confer 
again  about  this  business,  and  he  gone  I  all  the  morning 
finishing  our  answer,  which  I  did  by  noon,  and  so  to  din- 

1  At  the  end  of  the  year  1666  a  Dutchman  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
party,  named  Kiviet,  came  over  to  England  with  proposals  for  embank- 
ing the  river  from  the  Temple  to  the  Tower  with  brick,  and  was  knighted 
by  the  king.  He  was  introduced  to  Evelyn,  whom  he  persuaded  to  join 
with  him  in  a  great  undertaking  for  the  making  of  bricks.  On  March 
26th,  1667,  the  two  went  in  search  of  brick-earth,  and  in  September 
articles  were  drawn  up  between  them  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  in 
the  manufacture.  In  April,  1688,  Evelyn  subscribed  50,000  bricks  for 
the  building  of  a  college  for  the  Royal  Society,  in  addition  to  ^"50  given 
previously  for  the  same  purpose.  No  more  information  on  the  subject 
is  given  in  Evelyn's  "  Diary." 
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ner,  and  W.  Batelier  with  me,  who  is  lately  come  from 
Impington,  beyond  which  I  perceive  he  went  not,  whatever 
his  pretence  at  first  was;  and  so  he  tells  me  how  well  and 
merry  all  are  there,  and  how  nobly  used  by  my  cozen.  He 
gone,  after  dinner  I  to  work  again,  and  Gibson  having  wrote 
our  answer  fair  and  got  Brouncker  and  the  rest  to  sign  it, 
I  by  coach  to  White  Hall  to  the  Committee  of  the  Council, 
which  met  late,  and  Brouncker  and  J.  Minnes  with  me,  and 
there  the  Duke  of  York  present  (but  not  W.  Coventry,  who 
I  perceive  do  wholly  avoid  to  have  to  do  publickly  in  this 
business,  being  shy  of  appearing  in  any  Navy  business, 
which  I  telling  him  the  other  day  that  I  thought  the  King 
might  suffer  by  it,  he  told  me  that  the  occasion  is  now  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  fatal  to  the  service,  and  for  the 
present  it  is  better  for  him  not  to  appear,  saying  that  it 
may  fare  the  worse  for  his  appearing  in  it  as  things  are 
now  governed),  where  our  answer  was  read  and  debated, 
and  some  hot  words  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  Sir 
T.  Clifford,  the  first  for  and  the  latter  against  Gawden,  but 
the  whole  put  off  to  to-morrow's  Council,  for  till  the  King 
goes  out  of  town  the  next  week  the  Council  sits  every  day. 
So  with  the  Duke  of  York  and  some  others  to  his  closet, 
and  Alderman  Backewell  about  a  Committee  of  Tangier, 
and  there  did  agree  upon  a  price  for  pieces  of  eight  at  4s. 
6d.  Present  the  Duke  of  York,  Arlington,  Berkeley,  Sir 
J.  Minnes,  and  myself.  They  gone,  the  Duke  of  York  did 
tell  me  how  hot  Clifford  is  for  Child,  and  for  removing  of 
old  Officers,  he  saying  plainly  to-night,  that  though  D. 
Gawden  was  a  man  that  had  done  the  best  service  that  he 
believe  any  man,  or  any  ten  men,  could  have  done,  yet  that 
it  was  for  the  King's  interest  not  to  let  it  lie  too  long  in 
one  hand,  lest  nobody  should  be  able  to  serve  him  but  one. 
But  the  Duke  of  York  did  openly  tell  him  that  he  was  not 
for  removing  of  old  servants  that  have  done  well,  neither 
in  this  place,  nor  in  any  other  place,  which  is  very  nobly 
said.  It  being  7  or  8  at  night,  I  home  with  Backewell  by 
coach,  and  so  walked  to  D.  Gawden' s,  but  he  not  at  home, 
and  so  back  to  my  chamber,  the  boy  to  read  to  me,  and  so 
to  supper  and  to  bed. 

26th.  Could  sleep  but  little  last  night,  for  my  concern- 
ments in  this  business  of  the  victualling  for  Sir  D.  Gawden, 
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so  up  in  the  morning  and  he  comes  to  me,  and  there  I  did 
tell  him  all,  and  give  him  my  advice,  and  so  he  away,  and 
I  to  the  office,  where  we  met  and  did  a  little  business,  and 
I  left  them  and  by  water  to  attend  the  Council,  which  I  did 
all  the  morning,  but  was  not  called  in,  but  the  Council 
meets  again  in  the  afternoon  on  purpose  about  it.  So  I  at 
noon  to  Westminster  Hall  and  there  stayed  a  little,  and  at 
the  Swan  also,  thinking  to  have  got  Doll  Lane  thither,  but 
elle  did  not  understand  my  signs;  and  so  I  away  and  walked 
to  Charing  Cross,  and  there  into  the  great  new  Ordinary, 
by  my  Lord  Mulgrave's,1  being  led  thither  by  Mr.  Beale, 
one  of  Oliver's,  and  now  of  the  King's  Guards;  and  he  sat 
with  me  while  I  had  two  grilled  pigeons,  very  handsome 
and  good  meat:  and  there  he  and  I  talked  of  our  old 
acquaintances,  W.  Gierke  and  others,  he  being  a  very  civil 
man,  and  so  walked  to  Westminster  and  there  parted,  and 
I  to  the  Swan  again,  but  did  nothing,  and  so  to  White  Hall, 
and  there  attended  the  King  and  Council,  who  met  and 
heard  our  answer.  I  present,  and  then  withdrew;  and  they 
spent  two  hours  at  least  afterwards  about  it,  and  at  last  rose; 
and  to  my  great  content,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  coming  out, 
told  me  that  it  was  carried  for  D.  Gawden  at  6d.,  8^/.,  and 
8|^. ;  but  with  great  difficulty,  I  understand,  both  from 
him  and  others,  so  much  that  Sir  Edward  Walker  told  me 
that  he  prays  to  God  he  may  never  live  to  need  to  plead 
his  merit,  for  D.  Gawden' s  sake;  for  that  it  hath  stood  him 
in  no  stead  in  this  business  at  all,  though  both  he  and  all 
the  world  that  speaks  of  him,  speaks  of  him  as  the  most 
deserving  man  of  any  servant  of  the  King's  in  the  whole 
nation,  and  so  I  think  he  is :  but  it  is  done,  and  my  heart 
is  glad  at  it.  So  I  took  coach  and  away,  and  in  Holborne 
overtook  D.  Gawden' s  coach,  and  stopped  and  went  home, 
and  Gibson  to  come  after,  and  to  my  house,  where  D.  Gaw- 
den did  talk  a  little,  and  he  do  mightily  acknowledge  my 
kindness  to  him,  and  I  know  I  have  done  the  King  and 
myself  good  service  in  it.  So  he  gone,  and  myself  in 
mighty  great  content  in  what  is  done,  I  to  the  office  a  little, 

1  John  Sheffield,  third  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Marquis  of  Normanby,  1694, 
and  Duke  of  Normanby  and  Buckinghamshire,  1 703.  He  was  succeeded, 
1 721,  by  his  only  son,  Edmund,  with  whom  all  the  honours  became  extinct 
in  1735- 
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and  then  home  to  supper,  and  the  boy  to  read  to  me,  and 
so  to  bed.  This  noon  I  went  to  my  Lady  Peterborough's 
house,  and  talked  with  her  about  the  money  due  to  her 
Lord,  and  it  gives  me  great  trouble,  her  importunity  and 
impertinency  about  it.  This  afternoon  at  Court  I  met 
with  Lord  Hinchingbroke,  newly  come  out  of  the  country, 
who  tells  me  that  Creed's  business1  with  Mrs.  Pickering 
will  do,  which  I  am  neither  troubled  nor  glad  at. 

27th  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  to  my  office  to  finish  my 
journall  for  five  days  past,  and  so  abroad  and  walked  to 
White  Hall,  calling  in  at  Somerset  House  Chapel,  and  also 
at  the  Spanish  Embassador's  at  York  House,  and  there  did 
hear  a  little  masse:  and  so  to  White  Hall;  and  there  the 
King  being  gone  to  Chapel,  I  to  walk  all  the  morning  in 
the  Park,  where  I  met  Mr.  Wren;  and  he  and  I  walked 
together  in  the  Pell-Mell,  it  being  most  summer  weather 
that  ever  was  seen:  and  here  talking  of  several  things:  of 
the  corruption  of  the  Court,  and  how  unfit  it  is  for  ingen- 
ious men,  and  himself  particularly,  to  live  in  it,  where  a 
man  cannot  live  but  he  must  spend,  and  cannot  get  suitably, 
without  breach  of  his  honour :  and  did  thereupon  tell  me 
of  the  basest  thing  of  my  Lord  Barkeley,  one  of  the  basest 
things  that  ever  was  heard  of  of  a  man,  which  was  this :  — 
how  the  Duke  of  York's  Commissioners  do  let  his  wine- 
licenses  at  a  bad  rate,  and  being  offered  a  better,  they  did 
persuade  the  Duke  of  York  to  give  some  satisfaction  to  the 
former  to  quit  it,  and  let  it  to  the  latter,  which  being  done, 
my  Lord  Barkeley  did  make  the  bargain  for  the  former  to 
have  ^1,500  a-year  to  quit  it;  whereof,  since,  it  is  come 
to  light  that  they  were  to  have  but  ^800  and  himself  ^700, 
which  the  Duke  of  York  hath  ever  since  for  some  years 
paid,  though  this  second  bargain  hath  been  broken,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  lost  by  it,  [half]  of  what  the  first  was. 
He  told  me  that  there  hath  been  a  seeming  accommodation 
between  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Lord  Arlington,  the  two  latter  desiring  it;  but  yet  that 
there  is  not  true  agreement  between  them,  but  they  do 
labour  to  bring  in  all  new  creatures  into  play,  and  the  Duke 
of  York  do  oppose  it,  as  particularly  in  this  of  Sir  D.  Gaw- 

1  Their  marriage,  which  took  place  soon  after. 
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den.  Thence,  he  gone,  I  to  the  Queen's  Chapel,  and  there 
heard  some  good  singing;  and  so  to  White  Hall,  and  saw  the 
King  and  Queen  at  dinner :  and  thence  with  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  to  dinner:  and  the  Cofferer l  with  us;  and  there  mighty 
kind  usage,  and  good  discourse.  Thence  spent  all  the 
afternoon  walking  in  the  Park,  and  then  in  the  evening  at 
Court,  on  the  Queen's  side;  and  there  met  Mr.  Godolphin,* 
who  tells  me  that  the  news  is  true  we  heard  yesterday,  of  my 
Lord  Sandwich's  being  come  to  Mount's-Bay,  in  Cornwall, 
and  so  I  heard  this  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Pierce's,  whom  I 
went  to  make  a  short  visit  to.  This  night,  in  the  Queen's 
drawing-room,  my  Lord  Brouncker  told  me  the  difference 
that  is  now  between  the  three  Embassadors  here,  the  Vene- 
tian,3 French,4  and  Spaniard;5  the  third  not  being  willing 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  first,  because  he  would  not  receive 
him  at  the  door;  who  is  willing  to  give  him  as  much  respect 
as  he  did  to  the  French,  who  was  used  no  otherwise,  and 
who  refuses  now  to  take  more  of  him,  upon  being  desired 
thereto,  in  order  to  the  making  an  accommodation  in  this 
matter,  which  is  very  pretty.  So  a  boat  staying  for  me  all 
this  evening,  I  home  in  the  dark  about  eight  at  night,  and 
so  over  the  ruins  from  the  Old  Swan  home  with  great 
trouble,  and  so  to  hear  my  boy  read  a  little,  and  supper  and 
to  bed.  This  evening  I  found  at  home  Pelling  and  Walling- 
ton  and  one  Aldrige,  and  we  supped  and  sung. 

28th.  Up  betimes,  and  Knepp's  maid  comes  to  me,  to 
tell  me  that  the  women's  day6  at  the  playhouse  is  to-day, 
and  that  therefore  I  must  be  there,  to  encrease  their  profit. 
I  did  give  the  pretty  maid  Betty 7  that  comes  to  me  half-a- 
crown  for  coming,  and  had  a  baiser  or  two  —  elle  being 
mighty  jolie.     And  so  I  about  my  business.     By  water  to 

1  William  Ashburnham. 

2  Sidney  Godolphin. 

3  Pietro  Mocenigo,  of  whose  entry  into  London,  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, 1668,  an  account  is  given  in  Evelyn's  "Diary,"  and  in  Bp. 
Kennett's  "Complete  History,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  271.  A  MS.  copy  of  his 
relation  of  his  embassy  is  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  afterwards 
ambassador  to  Rome.  —  B. 

4  Charles  Colbert.     See  August  8th,  1668. 

5  Count  De  Dona. 

6  Their  benefit. 

7  See  May  i6th,  1668. 
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St.  James's,  and  there  had  good  opportunity  of  speaking 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  desires  me  again,  talking  on 
that  matter,  to  prepare  something  for  him  to  do  for  the 
better  managing  of  our  Office,  telling  me  that,  my  Lord 
Keeper  and  he  talking  about  it  yesterday,  my  Lord  Keeper 
did  advise  him  to  do  so,  it  being  better  to  come  from  him 
than  otherwise,  which  I  have  promised  to  do.  Thence  to 
my  Lord  Burlington's  house,1  the  first  time  I  ever  was  there, 
it  being  the  house  built  by  Sir  John  Denham,  next  to  Clar- 
endon House;  and  here  I  visited  my  Lord  Hinchingbroke 
and  his  lady;  Mr.  Sidney  Montagu  being  come  last  night 
to  town  unexpectedly  from  Mount's  Bay,  where  he  left  my 
Lord  well,  eight  days  since,  so  as  we  may  now  hourly  expect 
to  hear  of  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth.  Sidney  is  mighty 
grown;  and  I  am  glad  I  am  here  to  see  him  at  his  first  com- 
ing, though  it  cost  me  dear,  for  here  I  come  to  be  necessi- 
tated to  supply  them  with  ^500  for  my  Lord.2  He  sent 
him  up  with  a  declaration  to  his  friends,  of  the  necessity 
of  his  being  presently  supplied  with  ^2,000;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  will  get  one.  However,  I  think  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  my  Lord  to  do  something  extraordinary  in  this,  and 
the  rather  because  I  have  been  remiss  in  writing  to  him 
during  this  voyage,  more  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  and 
more  indeed  than  was  fit  for  me.  By  and  by  comes  Sir  W. 
Godolphin  to  see  Mr.  Sidney,  who,  I  perceive,  is  much 
dissatisfied  that  he  should  come  to  town  last  night,  and 
not  yet  be  with  my  Lord  Arlington,  who,  and  all  the  town, 
hear  of  his  being  come  to  town,  and  he  did,  it  seems,  take 
notice  of  it  to  Godolphin  this  morning:  so  that  I  perceive 
this  remissness  in  affairs  do  continue  in  my  Lord's  manage- 
ments still,  which  I  am  sorry  for;  but,  above  all,  to  see  in 
what  a  condition  my  Lord  is  for  money,  that  I  dare  swear 
he  do  not  know  where  to  take  up  ,£500  of  any  man  in  Eng- 
land at  this  time,  upon  his  word,  but  of  myself,  as  I  believe 
by  the  sequel  hereof  it  will  appear.      Here  I  first  saw  and 

1  In  Piccadilly;  now,  after  many  alterations,  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Academy  and  scientific  societies.  The  original  house  was  probably 
built  by  Sir  John  Denham  for  Lord  Burlington,  from  what  is  stated, 
February  20th,  1664-65,  ante. 

2  Pepys's  letter  to  Lord  Sandwich  on  the  subject,  September  29th, 
1 668,  was  published  in  Lord  Braybrooke's  edition  of  the  correspondence. 
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saluted  my  Lady  Burlington,1  a  very  fine-speaking  lady,  and 
a  good  woman,  but  old,  and  not  handsome;  but  a  brave 
woman  in  her  parts.  Here  my  Lady  Hinchingbroke  tells 
me  that  she  hath  bought  most  of  the  wedding-clothes  for 
Mrs.  Pickering,  so  that  the  thing2  is  gone  through,  and  will 
soon  be  ended;  which  I  wonder  at,  but  let  them  do  as  they 
will.  Here  I  also,  standing  by  a  candle  that  was  brought 
for  sealing  of  a  letter,  do  set  my  periwigg  a-fire,  which  made 
such  an  odd  noise,  nobody  could  tell  what  it  was  till  they 
saw  the  flame,  my  back  being  to  the  candle.  Thence  to 
Westminster  Hall  and  there  walked  a  little,  and  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  so  home  by  water,  and  after  eating  a  bit  I  to 
my  vintner's,  and  there  did  only  look  upon  su  wife,  which 
is  mighty  handsome;  and  so  to  my  glove  and  ribbon  shop, 
in  Fenchurch  Street,  and  did  the  like  there.  And  there, 
stopping  against  the  door  of  the  shop,  saw  Mrs.  Horsfall,8 
now  a  late  widow,  in  a  coach.  I  to  her,  and  shook  her  by  the 
hand,  and  so  she  away;  and  I  by  coach  towards  the  King's 
playhouse,  and  meeting  W.  Howe  took  him  with  me,  and 
there  saw  "The  City  Match;  "  4  not  acted  these  thirty  years, 
and  but  a  silly  play:  the  King  and  Court  there;  the  house, 
for  the  women's  sake,  mighty  full.  So  I  to  White  Hall,  and 
there  all  the  evening  on  the  Queen's  side;  and  it  being  a 
most  summer-like  day,  and  a  fine  warm  evening,  the  Italians 
come  in  a  barge  under  the  leads,  before  the  Queen's  draw- 
ing-room; and  so  the  Queen  and  ladies  went  out,  and  heard 
them,  for  almost  an  hour:  and  it  was  indeed  very  good  to- 
gether; but  yet  there  was  but  one  voice  that  alone  did  appear 
considerable,  and  that  was  Seignor  Joanni.5     This  done,  by 

1  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heir  to  Henry  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland, wife  of  Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Burlington.  All  the  estates 
of  these  families  came  to  the  Cavendish  family  by  the  marriage  of  Wil- 
liam, fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  Lady  Charlotte  Boyle,  heiress  of 
Richard,  last  Earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork.  The  title  of  Burlington  was 
revived  for  her  son,  Lord  George  Cavendish,  and  is  now  merged  in  the 
dukedom  of  Devonshire,  the  father  of  the  present  duke  having  held  the 
earldom  from  1834  to  1858,  when  he  succeeded  as  seventh  duke. 

2  The  marriage  with  Creed. 

3  Probably  the  same  as  Mrs.  Horsfield.     See  May  18th,  1668. 

4  A  comedy  by  Jasper  Maine,  D.D. 

5  Probably  Giovanni  Baptista  Draghi.  See  note,  February  12th, 
1666-67  (v°l-  v'-»  P-  x62). 
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and  by  they  went  in;  and  here  I  saw  Mr.  Sidney  Montagu 
kiss  the  Queen's  hand,  who  was  mighty  kind  to  him,  and 
the  ladies  looked  mightily  on  him;  and  the  King  come  by 
and  by,  and  did  talk  to  him.  So  I  away  by  coach  with 
Alderman  Backewell  home,  who  is  mighty  kind  to  me, 
more  than  ordinary,  in  his  expressions.  But  I  do  hear  this 
day  what  troubles  me,  that  Sir  W.  Coventry  is  quite  out  of 
play,  the  King  seldom  speaking  to  him;  and  that  there  is  a 
design  of  making  a  Lord  Treasurer,  and  that  my  Lord  Ar- 
lington shall  be  the  man;  but  I  cannot  believe  it.  But  yet 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  hath  it  in  his  mind,  and  those 
with  him,  to  make  a  thorough  alteration  in  things;  and, 
among  the  rest,  Coventry  to  be  out.  The  Duke  of  York 
did  this  day  tell  me  how  hot  the  whole  party  was  in  the 
business  of  Gawden;1  and  particularly,  my  Lord  Anglesey 
tells  me,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  Child  against  Gaw- 
den; but  the  Duke  of  York  did  stand  stoutly  to  it.  So  home 
to  read  and  sup,  and  to  bed. 

29th  (Tuesday,  Michaelmas  day).  Up,  and  to  the  Office, 
where  all  the  morning. 

■3fe  4&  ■9fc  3fc"  #  3fc 

October  nth  (Lord's  day).'2  Up  and  to  church,  where  I 
find  Parson  Mills  come  to  town  and  preached,  and  the 
church  full,  most  people  being  now  come  home  to  town, 
though  the  season  of  year  is  as  good  as  summer  in  all 
respects.  At  noon  dined  at  home  with  my  wife,  all  alone, 
and  busy  all  the  afternoon  in  my  closet,  making  up  some 
papers  with  \V.  Hewer,  and  at  night  comes  Mr.  Turner  and 
his  wife,  and  there  they  tell  me  that  Mr.  Harper3  is  dead  at 
Deptford,  and  so  now  all  his  and  my  care  is,  how  to  secure 
his  being  Storekeeper  in  his  stead;  and  here  they  and  their 
daughter,  and  a  kinswoman  that  come  along  with  them,  did 

1  See  September  26th,  ante. 

2  In  this  part  of  the  "  Diary  "  no  entry  occurs  for  thirteen  days,  though 
there  are  several  pages  left  blank.  During  the  interval  Fepys  went 
into  the  country,  as  he  subsequently  mentions  his  having  been  at 
Saxham,  in  Suffolk,  during  the  king's  visit  to  Lord  Crofts,  which  took 
place  at  this  time  (see  October  23rd,  post).  He  might  also  probably 
have  gone  to  Impington  to  fetch  his  wife,  whom  we  find  dining  at  her 
home  on  the  nth  October.  At  all  events,  the  pages  left  blank  were 
never  filled  up.  —  B. 

3  Thomas  Harper. 
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sup  with  me,  and  pretty  merry,  and  then,  they  gone,  and 
my  wife  to  read  to  me,  and  to  bed. 

1 2th.  Up,  and  with  Mr.  Turner  by  water  to  White  Hall, 
there  to  think  to  enquire  when  the  Duke  of  York  will  be 
in  town,  in  order  to  Mr.  Turner's  going  down  to  Audley 
End,1  about  his  place;  and  here  I  met  in  St.  James's  Park 
with  one  that  told  us  that  the  Duke  of  York  would  be  in 
town  to-morrow,  and  so  Turner  parted  and  went  home,  and 
I  also  did  stop  my  intentions  of  going  to  the  Court,  also 
this  day,  about  securing  Mr.  Turner's  place  of  Petty-pur- 
veyor to  Mr.  Hater.  So  I  to  my  Lord  Brouncker's,  thinking 
to  have  gone  and  spoke  to  him  about  it,  but  he  is  gone  out 
to  town  till  night,  and  so,  meeting  a  gentleman  of  my  Lord 
Middleton's  looking  for  me  about  the  payment  of  the 
^1,000  lately  ordered  to  his  Lord,  in  advance  of  his  pay, 
which  shall  arise  upon  his  going  Governor  to  Tangier,  I  did 
go  to  his  Lord's  lodgings,  and  there  spoke  the  first  time  with 
him,  and  find  him  a  shrewd  man,  but  a  drinking  man,  I 
think,  as  the  world  says;  but  a  man  that  hath  seen  much  of 
the  world,  and  is  a  Scot.  I  offered  him  my  service,  though 
I  can  do  him  little;  but  he  sends  his  man  home  with  me, 
where  I  made  him  stay,  till  I  had  gone  to  Sir  W.  Pen,  to 
bespeak  him  about  Mr.  Hater,  who,  contrary  to  my  fears, 
did  appear  very  friendly,  to  my  great  content;  for  I  was 
afraid  of  his  appearing  for  his  man  Burroughs.  But  he 
did  not;  but  did  declare  to  me  afterwards  his  intentions  to 
desire  an  excuse  in  his  own  business,  to  be  eased  of  the 
business  of  the  Comptroller,  his  health  not  giving  him 
power  to  stay  always  in  town,  but  he  must  go  into  the 
country.  I  did  say  little  to  him  but  compliment,  having 
no  leisure  to  think  of  his  business,  or  any  man's  but  my 
own,  and  so  away  and  home,  where  I  find  Sir  H.  Cholmly 
come  to  town;  and  is  come  hither  to  see  me:  and  he  is  a 
man  that  I  love  mightily,  as  being,  of  a  gentleman,  the 
most  industrious  that  ever  I  saw.  He  staid  with  me  awhile 
talking,  and  telling  me  his  obligations  to  my  Lord  Sand- 
wich, which  I  was  glad  of;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 

1  "  Her  Majesty,  attended  by  several  ladies  of  the  Court,  left  White- 
hall for  Audley  End  on  the  6th  October,  where  His  Majesty  was  expected, 
after  having  divertised  himself  at  Newmarket.  The  Court  remained  at 
Audley  End  till  the  14th." —  The  London  Gazette,  No.  302.  —  B. 
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ham  is  now  chief  of  all  men  in  this  kingdom,  which  I  knew 
before;  and  that  he  do  think  the  Parliament  will  hardly 
ever  meet  again;  which  is  a  great  many  men's  thoughts, 
and  I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  it.  He  being  gone,  I  with  my 
Lord  Middleton's  servant  to  Mr.  Colvill's,  but  he  was  not 
in  town,  and  so  he  parted,  and  I  home,  and  there  to  dinner, 
and  Mr.  Pelling  with  us;  and  thence  my  wife  and  Mercer, 
and  W.  Hewer  and  Deb.,  to  the  King's  playhouse,  and  I 
afterwards  by  water  with  them,  and  there  we  did  hear  the 
Eunuch  (who,  it  seems,  is  a  Frenchman,  but  long  bred  in 
Italy)  sing,  which  I  seemed  to  take  as  new  to  me,  though  I 
saw  him  on  Saturday  last,  but  said  nothing  of  it;  but  such 
action  and  singing  I  could  never  have  imagined  to  have 
heard,  and  do  make  good  whatever  Tom  Hill  used  to  tell 
me.  Here  we  met  with  Mr.  Batelier  and  his  sister,  and  so 
they  home  with  us  in  two  coaches,  and  there  at  my  house 
staid  and  supped,  and  this  night  my  bookseller  Shrewsbury 
comes,  and  brings  my  books  of  Martyrs,  and  I  did  pay  him 
for  them,  and  did  this  night  make  the  young  women  before 
supper  to  open  all  the  volumes  for  me.  So  to  supper,  and 
after  supper  to  read  a  ridiculous  nonsensical  book  set  out 
by  Will.  Pen,1  for  the  Quakers;  but  so  full  of  nothing  but 
nonsense,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  read  in  it.  So  they  gone, 
we  to  bed. 

13th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  and  before  the  office  did 
speak  with  my  Lord  Brouncker,  and  there  did  get  his  ready 
assent  to  T.  Hater's  having  of  Mr.  Turner's  place,  and  so 
Sir  J.  Minnes's  also :  but  when  we  come  to  sit  down  at  the 
Board,  comes  to  us  Mr.  Wren  this  day  to  town,  and  tells 
me  that  James  Southern  do  petition  the  Duke  of  York  for 
the  Storekeeper's  place  of  Deptford,  which  did  trouble  me 
much,  and  also  the  Board,  though,  upon  discourse,  after  he 
was  gone,  we  did  resolve  to  move  hard  for  our  Clerks,  and 

1  Penn's  first  work,  entitled,  "Truth  exalted,  in  a  short  but  sure 
testimony  against  all  those  religions,  faiths,  and  worships,  that  have 
been  formed  and  followed,  in  the  darkness  of  apostacy;  and  for  that 
glorious  light  which  is  now  risen,  and  shines  forth,  in  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  the  despised  Quakers  ....  by  W.  Penn,  whom  divine 
love  constrains,  in  holy  contempt,  to  trample  on  Egypt's  glory,  not 
fearing  the  King's  wrath,  having  beheld  the  Majesty  of  Him  who  is 
invisible."     London,  1668.  —  B. 
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that  places  of  preferment  may  go  according  to  seniority 
and  merit.  So,  the  Board  up,  I  home  with  my  people  to 
dinner,  and  so  to  the  office  again,  and  there,  after  doing 
some  business,  I  with  Mr.  Turner  to  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle's at  night;  and  there  did  speak  to  him  about  his 
appearing  to  Mr.  Wren  a  friend  to  Mr.  Turner,  which  he 
did  take  kindly  from  me;  and  so  away  thence,  well  pleased 
with  what  we  had  now  done,  and  so  I  with  him  home,  stop- 
ping at  my  Lord  Brouncker's,  and  getting  his  hand  to  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York  for  T.  Hater,  and  also 
at  my  Lord  Middleton's,  to  give  him  an  account  of  what  I 
had  done  this  day,  with  his  man,  at  Alderman  Backewell's, 
about  the  getting  of  his  ^1,000  paid;1  and  here  he  did 
take  occasion  to  discourse  about  the  business  of  the  Dutch 
war,  which,  he  says,  he  was  always  an  enemy  to;  and  did 
discourse  very  well  of  it,  I  saying  little,  but  pleased  to  hear 
him  talk ;  and  to  see  how  some  men  may  by  age  come  to 
know  much,  and  yet  by  their  drinking  and  other  pleasures 
render  themselves  not  very  considerable.  I  did  this  day 
find  by  discourse  with  somebody,  that  this  nobleman  was 
the  great  Major-General  Middleton,  that  was  of  the  Scots 
army,  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  against  the  King. 
Thence  home  and  to  the  office  to  finish  my  letters,  and  so 
home  and  did  get  my  wife  to  read  to  me,  and  then  Deb.  to 
comb  my  head.   .   .   . 

14th.  Up,  and  by  water,  stopping  at  Michell's,  and  there 
saw  Betty,  but  could  have  no  discourse  with  her,  but  there 
drank.  To  White  Hall,  and  there  walked  to  St.  James's, 
where  I  find  the  Court  mighty  full,  it  being  the  Duke  of 
York's  birthday;  and  he  mighty  fine,  and  all  the  musick, 
one  after  another,  to  my  great  content.  Here  I  met  with 
Sir  H.  Cholmly;  and  he  and  I  to  walk,  and  to  my  Lord 
Barkeley's  new  house,2  there  to  see  a  new  experiment  of  a 

1  It  was  probably  for  this  payment  that  the  tally  was  obtained,  the 
loss  of  which  caused  Pepys  so  much  anxiety.  See  November  26th, 
1668, /<w/.—  B. 

2  See  the  description  of  this  mansion  in  Evelyn's  "  Diary,"  September 
25th,  1672.  A  small  view  of  it,  taken  from  an  old  map,  is  given  in  the 
notes  to  his  "  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Godolphin."  The  house  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  October  16th,  1733,  and  rebuilt  by  William  Kent  for  the  third 
Duke  of  Devonshire.     This  is  the  existing  Devonshire  House. 
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cart,  which,  by  having  two  little  wheels  fastened  to  the 
axle-tree,  is  said  to  make  it  go  with  half  the  ease  and  more, 
than  another  cart;  but  we  did  not  see  the  trial  made. 
Thence  I  home,  and  after  dinner  to  St.  James's,  and  there 
met  my  brethren;  but  the  Duke  of  York  being  gone  out, 
and  to-night  being  a  play  there,  and  a  great  festival,  we 
would  not  stay,  but  went  all  of  us  to  the  King's  playhouse, 
and  there  saw  "The  Faythful  Shepherdess"  again,  that  we 
might  hear  the  French  Eunuch  sing,  which  we  did,  to  our 
great  content;  though  I  do  admire  his  action  as  much  as 
his  singing,  being  both  beyond  all  I  ever  saw  or  heard. 
Thence  with  W.  Pen  home,  and  there  to  get  my  people  to 
read,  and  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed. 

15  th.  Up,  and  all  the  morning  at  the  office,  and  at  home 
at  dinner,  where,  after  dinner,  my  wife  and  I  and  Deb.  out 
by  coach  to  the  upholster' s  in  Long  Lane,  Alderman  Reeve's, 
and  then  to  Alderman  Crow's,  to  see  variety  of  hangings, 
and  were  mightily  pleased  therewith,  and  spent  the  whole 
afternoon  thereupon;  and  at  last  I  think  we  shall  pitch 
upon  the  best  suit  of  Apostles,  where  three  pieces  for  my 
room  will  come  to  almost  ,£80 :  so  home,  and  to  my  office, 
and  then  home  to  supper  and  to  bed.  This  day  at  the 
Board  comes  unexpected  the  warrants  from  the  Duke  of 
York  for  Mr.  Turner  and  Hater,  for  the  places  they  desire, 
which  contents  me  mightily. 

1 6th.  Up,  and  busy  all  the  morning  at  the  office,  and 
before  noon  I  took  my  wife  by  coach,  and  Deb.,  and 
shewed  her  Mr.  Wren's  hangings  and  bed,  at  St.  James's, 
and  Sir  W.  Coventry's  in  the  Pell-Mell,  for  our  satisfaction 
in  what  we  are  going  to  buy;  and  so  by  Mr.  Crow's,  home, 
about  his  hangings,  and  do  pitch  upon  buying  his  second 
suit  of  Apostles  —  the  whole  suit,  which  comes  to  ^83 ;  and 
this  we  think  the  best  for  us,  having  now  the  whole  suit,  to 
answer  any  other  rooms  or  service.  So  home  to  dinner, 
and  with  Mr.  Hater  by  water  to  St.  James's:  there  Mr. 
Hater,  to  give  Mr.  Wren  thanks  for  his  kindness  about  his 
place  that  he  hath  lately  granted  him,  of  Petty  Purveyor  of 
petty  emptions,  upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Turner  to  be 
Storekeeper  at  Deptford,  on  the  death  of  Harper.  And 
then  we  all  up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  there  did  our 
usual  business,  and  so  I  with  J.  Minnes  home,  and  there 
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finding  my  wife  gone  to  my  aunt  Wight's,  to  see  her  the 
first  time  after  her  coming  to  town,  and  indeed  the  first 
time,  I  think,  these  two  years  (we  having  been  great 
strangers  one  to  the  other  for  a  great  while),  I  to  them; 
and  there  mighty  kindly  used,  and  had  a  barrel  of  oysters, 
and  so  to  look  up  and  down  their  house,  they  having  hung 
a  room  since  I  was  there,  but  with  hangings  not  fit  to  be 
seen  with  mine,  which  I  find  all  come  home  to-night,  and 
here  staying  an  hour  or  two  we  home,  and  there  to  supper 
and  to  bed. 

17th.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning  sit- 
ting, and  at  noon  home  to  dinner,  and  to  the  office  all  the 
afternoon,  and  then  late  home,  and  there  with  much  pleasure 
getting  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  writes  well,  to  write  the  name  upon 
my  new  draught  of  "The  Resolution;"  and  so  set  it  up, 
and  altered  the  situation  of  some  of  my  pictures  in  my 
closet,  to  my  extraordinary  content,  and  at  it  with  much 
pleasure  till  almost  12  at  night.  Mr.  Moore  and  Seymour 
were  with  me  this  afternoon,  who  tell  me  that  my  Lord 
Sandwich  was  received  mighty  kindly  by  the  King,  and  is 
in  exceeding  great  esteem  with  him,  and  the  rest  about 
him;  but  I  doubt  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  please  both 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  which  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 
Mr.  Moore  tells  me  the  sad  condition  my  Lord  is  in,  in  his 
estate  and  debts;  and  the  way  he  now  lives  in,  so  high,  and 
so  many  vain  servants  about  him,  that  he  must  be  ruined, 
if  he  do  not  take  up,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will 
put  him  upon,  when  I  come  to  see  him. 

18th  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  with  my  boy  Tom  all  the 
morning  altering  the  places  of  my  pictures  with  great 
pleasure,  and  at  noon  to  dinner,  and  then  comes  Mr.  Shales 
to  see  me,  and  I  with  him  to  recommend  him  to  my  Lord 
Brouncker's  service,  which  I  did  at  Madam  Williams's, 
and  my  Lord  receives  him.  Thence  with  Brouncker  to 
Lincolne's  Inn,  and  Mr.  Ball,  to  visit  Dr.  Wilkins,  now 
newly  Bishop  of  Chester:  and  he  received  us  mighty 
kindly;  and  had  most  excellent  discourse  from  him  about 
his  Book  of  Reall  Character : 1  and  so  I  with  Lord  Brouncker 
to  White  Hall,  and  there  saw  the  Queen  and  some  ladies, 

1  See  May  15  th,  1668. 
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and  with  Lord  Brouncker  back,  it  again  being  a  rainy  even- 
ing, and  so  my  Lord  forced  to  lend  me  his  coach  till  I  got 
a  hackney,  which  I  did,  and  so  home  and  to  supper,  and 
got  my  wife  to  read  to  me,  and  so  to  bed. 

19th.  Up,  and  to  my  office  to  set  down  my  Journall  for 
some  days  past,  and  so  to  other  business.  At  the  office  all 
the  morning  upon  some  business  of  Sir  W.  Warren's,  and 
at  noon  home  to  dinner,  and  thence  out  by  coach  with  my 
wife  and  Deb.  and  Mr.  Harman,  the  upholster,  and  carried 
them  to  take  measure  of  Mr.  Wren's  bed  at  St.  James's,  I 
being  resolved  to  have  just  such  another  made  me,  and 
thence  set  him  down  in  the  Strand,  and  my  wife  and  I  to 
the  Duke  of  York's  playhouse;  and  there  saw,  the  first  time 
acted,  "The  Queene  of  Arragon,"  1  an  old  Blackfriars'  play, 
but  an  admirable  one,  so  good  that  I  am  astonished  at  it, 
and  wonder  where  it  hath  lain  asleep  all  this  while,  that  I 
have  never  heard  of  it  before.  Here  met  W.  Batelier  and 
Mrs.  Hunt,  Deb. 's  aunt;  and  saw  her  home  —  a  very  witty 
woman,  and  one  that  knows  this  play,  and  understands  a  play 
mighty  well.  Left  her  at  home  in  Jewen  Street,  and  we 
home,  and  to  supper,  and  my  wife  to  read  to  me,  and  so 
to  bed. 

20th.  Up,  and  to  the  office  all  the  morning,  and  then 
home  to  dinner,  having  this  day  a  new  girl  come  to  us  in 
the  room  of  Nell,  who  is  lately,  about  four  days  since,  gone 
away,  being  grown  lazy  and  proud.  This  girl  to  stay  only 
till  we  have  a  boy,  which  I  intend  to  keep  when  I  have  a 
coach,  which  I  am  now  about.  At  this  time  my  wife  and 
I  mighty  busy  laying  out  money  in  dressing  up  our  best 
chamber,  and  thinking  of  a  coach  and  coachman  and  horses, 
&c. ;  and  the  more  because  of  Creed's  being  now  married 
to  Mrs.  Pickering;  a  thing  I  could  never  have  expected, 
but  it  is  done  about  seven  or  ten  days  since,  as  I  hear  out 
of  the  country.  At  noon  home  to  dinner,  and  my  wife  and 
Harman  and  girl  abroad  to  buy  things,  and  I  walked  out  to 
several  places  to  pay  debts,  and  among  other  things  to  look 
out  for  a  coach,  and  saw  many;  and  did  light  on  one2  for 

1  A  tragi-comedy  by  William  Habington.  Upon  its  revival  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  were  written  by  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras." 
—  B. 

2  In  Cow  Lane. 
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which  I  bid  ^50,  which  do  please  me  mightily,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  have  it.  So  to  my  tailor's,  and  the  New 
Exchange,  and  so  by  coach  home,  and  there,  having  this 
day  bought  "The  Queene  of  Arragon"  play,  I  did  get  my 
wife  and  W.  Batelier  to  read  it  over  this  night  by  1 1  o'clock, 
and  so  to  bed. 

21st.  Lay  pretty  long  talking  with  content  with  my  wife 
about  our  coach  and  things,  and  so  to  the  office,  where 
Sir  D.  Gawden  was  to  do  something  in  his  accounts.  At 
noon  to  dinner  to  Mr.  Batelier's,  his  mother  coming  this 
day  a-house-warming  to  him,  and  several  friends  of  his,  to 
which  he  invited  us.  Here  mighty  merry,  and  his  mother 
the  same;  I  heretofore  took  her  for  a  gentlewoman,  and 
understanding.  I  rose  from  table  before  the  rest,  because 
under  an  obligation  to  go  to  my  Lord  Brouncker's,  where 
to  meet  several  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  go  and 
make  a  visit  to  the  French  Embassador  Colbert,  at  Leicester 
House,1  he  having  endeavoured  to  make  one  or  two  to  my 
Lord  Brouncker,  as  our  President,  but  he  was  not  within, 
but  I  come  too  late,  they  being  gone  before  :  but  I  followed 
to  Leicester  House;2  but  they  are  gone  in  and  up  before 
me;  and  so  I  away  to  the  New  Exchange,  and  there  staid 
for  my  wife,  and  she  come,  we  to  Cow  Lane,  and  there  I 
shewed  her  the  coach  which  I  pitch  on,  and  she  is  out  of 
herself  for  joy  almost.  But  the  man  not  within,  so  did 
nothing  more  towards  an  agreement,  but  to  Mr.  Crow's 
about  a  bed,  to  have  his  advice,  and  so  home,  and  there 
had  my  wife  to  read  to  me,  and  so  to  supper  and  to  bed. 
Metnorandum  :  that  from  Crow's,  we  went  back  to  Charing 
Cross,  and  there  left  my  people  at  their  tailor's,  while  I  to 
my  Lord  Sandwich's  lodgings,  who  come  to  town  the  last 
night,  and  is  come  thither  to  lye :  and  met  with  him  within : 
and  among  others  my  new  cozen  Creed,  who  looks  mighty 
soberly;  and  he  and  I  saluted  one  another  with  mighty 
gravity,  till  we  come  to  a  little  more  freedom  of  talk  about 
it.  But  here  I  hear  that  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  is  lately 
dead,  about  three  days  since,  which  makes  some  sorrow 
there,  though  not  much,  because  of  his  being  long  expected 

1  There  is  a  picture  of  Leicester  House  at  Penshurst.  —  B. 

2  It  occupied  the  north  side  of  the  present  Leicester  Square.  Lisle 
Street  and  Sidney's  Alley  preserve  some  of  the  names.  —  B. 
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to  die,  having  been  in  a  lethargy  long.  So  waited  on  my 
Lord  to  Court,  and  there  staid  and  saw  the  ladies  awhile : 
and  thence  to  my  wife,  and  took  them  up;  and  so  home, 
and  to  supper  and  bed. 

22nd.  Up,  and  W.  Batelier's  Frenchman,  a  perriwigg 
maker,  comes  and  brings  me  a  new  one,  which  I  liked  and 
paid  him  for:  a  mighty  genteel  fellow.  So  to  the  office, 
where  sat  all  the  morning,  and  at  noon  home  to  dinner, 
and  thence  with  wife  and  Deb.  to  Crow's,  and  there  did 
see  some  more  beds;  and  we  shall,  I  think,  pitch  upon  a 
camlott  one,  when  all  is  done.  Thence  sent  them  home, 
and  I  to  Arundell  House,  where  the  first  time  we  *  have  met 
since  the  vacation,  and  not  much  company :  but  here  much 
good  discourse,  and  afterwards  my  Lord  and  others  and  I 
to  the  Devil  tavern,2  and  there  eat  and  drank,  and  so  late, 
with  Mr.  Colwell,  home  by  coach;  and  at  home  took  him 
with  me,  and  there  found  my  uncle  Wight  and  aunt,  and 
Woolly  and  his  wife,  and  there  supped,  and  mighty  merry. 
And  anon  they  gone,  and  Mrs.  Turner  staid,  who  was  there 
also  to  talk  of  her  husband's  business;  and  the  truth  is,  I 
was  the  less  pleased  to  talk  with  her,  for  that  she  hath  not 
yet  owned,  in  any  fit  manner  of  thanks,  my  late  and  prin- 
cipal service  to  her  husband  about  his  place,  which  I  alone 
ought  to  have  the  thanks  for,  if  they  know  as  much  as  I  do; 
but  let  it  go :  if  they  do  not  own  it,  I  shall  have  it  in  my 
hand  to  teach  them  to  do  it.  So  to  bed.  This  day  word 
come  for  all  the  Principal  Officers  to  bring  them  [the 
Commissioners  of  Accounts]  their  patents,  which  I  did  in 
the  afternoon,  by  leaving  it  at  their  office,  but  am  troubled 
at  what  should  be  their  design  therein. 

23rd.  Up,  and  plasterers  at  work  and  painters  about  my 
house.  Commissioner  Middleton  and  I  to  St.  James's, 
where  with  the  rest  of  our  company  we  attended  on  our 
usual  business  the  Duke  of  York.  Thence  I  to  White  Hall, 
to  my  Lord  Sandwich's,  where  I  find  my  Lord  within,  but 
busy,  private;  and  so  I  staid  a  little  talking  with  the  young 
gentlemen :  and  so  away  with  Mr.  Pierce,  the  surgeon, 
towards  Tyburne,   to  see  the  people  executed;  but  come 

1  The  Royal  Society,  which  met  after  an  interval  of  ten  weeks 
(Birch's  "History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  313). 

2  In  Fleet  Street. 
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too  late,  it  being  done;  two  men  and  a  woman  hanged,1 
and  so  back  again  and  to  my  coachmaker's,  and  there  did 
come  a  little  nearer  agreement  for  the  coach,  and  so  to 
Duck  Lane,  and  there  my  bookseller's,  and  saw  his  moher, 
but  elle  is  so  bigbellied  that  elle  is  not  worth  seeing.  So 
home,  and  there  all  alone  to  dinner,  my  wife  and  W.  Hewer 
being  gone  to  Deptford  to  see  her  mother,  and  so  I  to  the 
office  all  the  afternoon.  In  the  afternoon  comes  my  cozen, 
Sidney  Pickering,2  to  bring  my  wife  and  me  his  sister's 
Favour  for  her  wedding,  which  is  kindly  done,  and  he 
gone,  I  to  business  again,  and  in  the  evening  home,  made 
my  wife  read  till  supper  time,  and  so  to  bed.  This  day 
Pierce  do  tell  me,  among  other  news,  the  late  frolick  and 
debauchery  of  Sir  Charles  Sidly  and  Buckhurst,  running 
up  and  down  all  the  night  with  their  arses  bare,  through 
the  streets;  and  at  last  fighting,  and  being  beat  by  the  watch 
and  clapped  up  all  night;  and  how  the  King  takes  their 
parts;  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling  hath  laid  the 
constable  by  the  heels3  to  answer  it  next  Sessions:  which 
is  a  horrid  shame.  How  the  King  and  these  gentlemen 
did  make  the  fiddlers  of  Thetford,  this  last  progress,  to 
sing  them  all  the  bawdy  songs  they  could  think  of.  How 
Sir  W.  Coventry  was  brought  the  other  day  to  the  Duchesse 
of  York  by  the  Duke,  to  kiss  her  hand;  who  did  acknowl- 
edge his  unhappiness  to  occasion  her  so  much  sorrow, 
declaring  his  intentions  in  it,  and  praying  her  pardon; 
which  she  did  give  him  upon  his  promise  to  make  good 
his  pretences  of  innocence  to  her  family,  by  his  faithful- 
ness to  his  master,  the  Duke  of  York.  That  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  now  all  in  all,  and  will  ruin  Coventry,  if 
he  can:  and  that  W.  Coventry  do  now  rest  wholly  upon 
the  Duke  of  York  for  his  standing,  which  is  a  great  turn. 
He  tells  me  that  my  Lady  Castlemayne,  however,  is  a 
mortal  enemy  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  I  under- 
stand not;  but,  it  seems,  she  is  disgusted  with  his  great- 

1  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  gallows  at  Tyburn  stood  on  the 
site  of  Connaught  Place,  and  near  its  south-west  corner,  though  No.  49, 
Connaught  Square,  is  said  by  some  to  be  on  the  spot. 

2  Mrs.  Creed's  brother. 

3  An  expression  probably  taking  its  rise  from  the  custom  of  fastening 
people  by  their  feet  in  the  stocks.  —  B. 
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ness,  and  his  ill  usage  of  her.  That  the  King  was  drunk 
at  Saxam1  with  Sidly,  Buckhurst,  &c,  the  night  that  my 
Lord  Arlington  come  thither,  and  would  not  give  him 
audience,  or  could  not:  which  is  true,  for  it  was  the  night 
that  I  was  there,  and  saw  the  King  go  up  to  his  chamber, 
and  was  told  that  the  King  had  been  drinking.  He  tells 
me,  too,  that  the  Duke  of  York  did  the  next  day  chide 
Bab.  May  for  his  occasioning  the  King's  giving  himself 
up  to  these  gentlemen,  to  the  neglecting  of  my  Lord  Arling- 
ton: to  which  he  answered  merrily,  that,  by  God,  there  was 
no  man  in  England  that  had  heads  to  lose,  durst  do  what 
they  do,  every  day,  with  the  King,  and  asked  the  Duke  of 
York's  pardon :  which  is  a  sign  of  a  mad  world.  God 
bless  us  out  of  it! 

24th.  This  morning  comes  to  me  the  coachmaker,2  and 
agreed  with  me  for  ,£53,  and  stand  to  the  courtesy  of  what 
more  I  should  give  him  upon  the  finishing  of  the  coach : 3 
he  is  likely  also  to  fit  me  with  a  coachman.  There  comes 
also  to  me  Mr.  Shotgrave,  the  operator  of  our  Royal  Society, 
to  show  me  his  method  of  making  the  Tubes  for  the  eyes, 
which  are  clouterly  done,  so  that  mine  are  better,  but  I 
have  well  informed  myself  in  several  things  from  him,  and 
so  am  glad  of  speaking  with  him.  So  to  the  office,  where 
all  the  morning,  and  then  to  dinner,  and  so  all  the  after- 
noon late  at  the  office,  and  so  home,  and  my  wife  to  read 
to  me,  and  then  with  much  content  to  bed.  This  day 
Lord  Brouncker  tells  me  that  the  making  Sir  J.  Minnes  a 
bare  Commissioner4  is  now  in  doing,  which  I  am  glad  of; 
but  he  speaks  of  two  new  Commissioners,  which  I  do  not 
believe. 

25th  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  discoursing  with  my  wife 

1  Little  Saxham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  The  manor  house  then 
belonged  to  William,  Baron  Crofts  ;  it  was  taken  down  in  177 1.  "  My 
last  told  your  Grace  I  was  going  into  the  country  to  pass  my  Christmas 
at  my  Lord  Crofts  ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Duke  of  Bucks  and 
George  Porter  were  there,  you  will  not  doubt  but  we  passed  it  merrily  " 
(Lord  Arlington  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Oxford,  January  9th,  1666  — 
"  Miscellanea  Aulica,"  p.  371). 

2  See  October  20th,  ante. 

3  See  November  29th,  post. 

4  He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  until 
his  death  in  1671. 
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about  our  house  and  many  new  things  we  are  doing  of,  and 
so  to  church  I,  and  there  find  Jack  Fenn  come,  and  his 
wife,  a  pretty  black  woman :  I  never  saw  her  before,  nor 
took  notice  of  her  now.  So  home  and  to  dinner,  and  after 
dinner  all  the  afternoon  got  my  wife  and  boy  to  read  to 
me,  and  at  night  W.  Batelier  comes  and  sups  with  us;  and, 
after  supper,  to  have  my  head  combed  by  Deb.,  which 
occasioned  the  greatest  sorrow  to  me  that  ever  I  knew  in 
this  world,  for  my  wife,  coming  up  suddenly,  did  find  me 
embracing  the  girl.  ...  I  was  at  a  wonderful  loss  upon 
it,  and  the  girle  also,  and  I  endeavoured  to  put  it  off,  but 
my  wife  was  struck  mute  and  grew  angry,  and  so  her  voice 
come  to  her,  grew  quite  out  of  order,  and  I  to  say  little, 
but  to  bed,  and  my  wife  said  little  also,  but  could  not 
sleep  all  night,  but  about  two  in  the  morning  waked  me 
and  cried,  and  fell  to  tell  me  as  a  great  secret  that  she  was 
a  Roman  Catholique  and  had  received  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
which  troubled  me,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  she  went 
on  from  one  thing  to  another  till  at  last  it  appeared  plainly 
her  trouble  was  at  what  she  saw,  but  yet  I  did  not  know 
how  much  she  saw,  and  therefore  said  nothing  to  her.  But 
after  her  much  crying  and  reproaching  me  with  incon- 
stancy and  preferring  a  sorry  girl  before  her,  I  did  give 
her  no  provocation,  but  did  promise  all  fair  usage  to  her 
and  love,  and  foreswore  any  hurt  that  I  did  with  her,  till 
at  last  she  seemed  to  be  at  ease  again,  and  so  toward  morn- 
ing a  little  sleep,  and  so  I  with  some  little  repose  and  rest. 
26th.  Rose,  and  up  and  by  water  to  White  Hall,  but 
with  my  mind  mightily  troubled  for  the  poor  girle,  whom 
I  fear  I  have  undone  by  this,  my  [wife]  telling  me  that  she 
would  turn  her  out  of  doors.  However,  I  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  Duke  of  York,  thinking  to  have  had  a  meeting 
of  Tangier  to-day,  but  had  not;  but  he  did  take  me  and 
Mr.  Wren  into  his  closet,  and  there  did  press  me  to  pre- 
pare what  I  had  to  say  upon  the  answers  of  my  fellow- 
officers  to  his  great  letter,  which  I  promised  to  do  against 
his  coming  to  town  again,  the  next  week;  and  so  to  other 
discourse,  finding  plainly  that  he  is  in  trouble,  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  Reformers,  and  would  be  found  to  do  what 
he  can  towards  reforming,  himself.  And  so  thence  to  my 
Lord  Sandwich's,  where,  after  long  stay,  he  being  in  talk 
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with  others  privately,  I  to  him;  and  there  he,  taking  physic 
and  keeping  his  chamber,  I  had  an  hour's  talk  with  him 
about  the  ill  posture  of  things  at  this  time,  while  the  King 
gives  countenance  to  Sir  Charles  Sidly  and  Lord  Buckhurst, 
telling  him  their  late  story  of  running  up  and  down  the 
streets  a  little  while  since  all  night,  and  their  being  beaten 
and  clapped  up  all  night  by  the  constable,  who  is  since 
chid  and  imprisoned  for  his  pains.  He  tells  me  that  he 
thinks  his  matters  do  stand  well  with  the  King,  and  hopes 
to  have  dispatch  to  his  mind;  but  I  doubt  it,  and  do  see 
that  he  do  fear  it,  too.  He  told  me  my  Lady  Carteret's 
trouble  about  my  writing  of  that  letter  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  lately  to  the  Office,  which  I  did  not  own,  but 
declared  to  be  of  no  injury  to  G.  Carteret,  and  that  I  would 
write  a  letter  to  him  to  satisfy  him  therein.  But  this  I  am 
in  pain  how  to  do,  without  doing  myself  wrong,  and  the 
end  I  had,  of  preparing  a  justification  to  myself  hereafter, 
when  the  faults  of  the  Navy  come  to  be  found  out :  how- 
ever, I  will  do  it  in  the  best  manner  I  can.  Thence  by 
coach  home  and  to  dinner,  finding  my  wife  mightily  dis- 
contented, and  the  girle  sad,  and  no  words  from  my  wife 
to  her.  So  after  dinner  they  out  with  me  about  two  or 
three  things,  and  so  home  again,  I  all  the  evening  busy, 
and  my  wife  full  of  trouble  in  her  looks,  and  anon  to  bed, 
where  about  midnight  she  wakes  me,  and  there  falls  foul 
of  me  again,  affirming  that  she  saw  me  hug  and  kiss  the 
girle;  the  latter  I  denied,  and  truly,  the  other  I  confessed 
and  no  more,  and  upon  her  pressing  me  did  offer  to  give 
her  under  my  hand  that  I  would  never  see  Mrs.  Pierce  more 
nor  Knepp,  but  did  promise  her  particular  demonstrations 
of  my  true  love  to  her,  owning  some  indiscretions  in  what 
I  did,  but  that  there  was  no  harm  in  it.  She  at  last  upon 
these  promises  was  quiet,  and  very  kind  we  were,  and  so 
to  sleep,  and 

27th.  In  the  morning  up,  but  my  mind  troubled  for  the 
poor  girle,  with  whom  I  could  not  get  opportunity  to  speak, 
but  to  the  office,  my  mind  mighty  full  of  sorrow  for  her, 
to  the  office,  where  all  the  morning,  and  to  dinner  with  my 
people,  and  to  the  office  all  the  afternoon,  and  so  at  night 
home,  and  there  busy  to  get  some  things  ready  against 
to-morrow's  meeting  of  Tangier,  and  that  being  done,  and 
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my  clerks  gone,  my  wife  did  towards  bedtime  begin  to  be 
in  a  mighty  rage  from  some  new  matter  that  she  had  got  in 
her  head,  and  did  most  part  of  the  night  in  bed  rant  at  me 
in  most  high  terms  of  threats  of  publishing  my  shame,  and 
when  I  offered  to  rise  would  have  rose  too,  and  caused  a 
candle  to  be  light  to  burn  by  her  all  night  in  the  chimney 
while  she  ranted,  while  the  knowing  myself  to  have  given 
some  grounds  for  it,  did  make  it  my  business  to  appease 
her  all  I  could  possibly,  and  by  good  words  and  fair  prom- 
ises did  make  her  very  quiet,  and  so  rested  all  night,  and 
rose  with  perfect  good  peace,  being  heartily  afflicted  for 
this  folly  of  mine  that  did  occasion  it,  but  was  forced  to 
be  silent  about  the  girle,  which  I  have  no  mind  to  part 
with,  but  much  less  that  the  poor  girle  should  be  undone 
by  my  folly.  So  up  with  mighty  kindness  from  my  wife 
and  a  thorough  peace,  and  being  up  did  by  a  note  advise 
the  girle  what  I  had  done  and  owned,  which  note  I  was  in 
pain  for  till  she  told  me  she  had  burned  it.  This  evening 
Mr.  Spong  come,  and  sat  late  with  me,  and  first  told  me  of 
the  instrument  called  parallelogram,1  which  I  must  have 
one  of,  shewing  me  his  practice  thereon,  by  a  map  of 
England. 

28th.  So  by  coach  with  Mr.  Gibson  to  Chancery  Lane, 
and  there  made  oath  before  a  Master  of  Chancery  to  the 
Tangier  account  of  fees,  and  so  to  White  Hall,  where,  by 
and  by,  a  Committee  met,  my  Lord  Sandwich  there,  but 
his  report  was  not  received,  it  being  late;  but  only  a  little 
business  done,  about  the  supplying  the  place  with  victuals. 
But  I  did  get,  to  my  great  content,  my  account  allowed  of 
fees,  with  great  applause  by  my  Lord  Ashly  and  Sir  VV.  Pen. 
Thence  home,  calling  at  one  or  two  places;  and  there  about 
our  workmen,  who  are  at  work  upon  my  wife's  closet,  and 
other  parts  of  my  house,  that  we  are  all  in  dirt.  So  after 
dinner  with  Mr.  Gibson  all  the  afternoon  in  my  closet,  and 
at  night  to  supper  and  to  bed,  my  wife  and  I  at  good  peace, 
but  yet  with  some  little  grudgings  of  trouble  in  her  and 
more  in  me  about  the  poor  girle. 

29th.  At  the  office  all  the  morning,  where  Mr.  Wren  first 

1  This  useful  instrument,  used  for  copying  maps,  plans,  drawings,  &c, 
either  of  the  same  size,  or  larger  or  smaller  than  the  originals,  is  now 
named  a  pantograph. 
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tells  us  of  the  order  from  the  King,  come  last  night  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  for  signifying  his  pleasure  to  the  Sollicitor- 
General  for  drawing  up  a  Commission  for  suspending  of 
my  Lord  Anglesey,1  and  putting  in  Sir  Thomas  Littleton 
and  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  the  former  a  creature  of  Arling- 
ton's, and  the  latter  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,  during 
the  suspension.2  The  Duke  of  York  was  forced  to  obey, 
and  did  grant  it,  he  being  to  go  to  Newmarket  this  day 
with  the  King,  and  so  the  King  pressed  for  it.  But  Mr. 
Wren  do  own  that  the  Duke  of  York  is  the  most  wounded 
in  this,  in  the  world,  for  it  is  done  and  concluded  without 
his  privity,  after  his  appearing  for  Lord  Anglesey,  and  that 
it  is  plain  that  they  do  ayme  to  bring  the  Admiralty  into 
Commission  too,  and  lessen  the  Duke  of  York.  This  do 
put  strange  apprehensions  into  all  our  Board;  only  I  think 
I  am  the  least  troubled  at  it,  for  I  care  not  at  all  for  it : 
but  my  Lord  Brouncker  and  Pen  do  seem  to  think  much  of 
it.  So  home  to  dinner,  full  of  this  news,  and  after  dinner 
to  the  office,  and  so  home  all  the  afternoon  to  do  business 
towards  my  drawing  up  an  account  for  the  Duke  of  York  of 
the  answers  of  this  office  to  his  late  great  letter,  and  late  at 
it,  and  so  to  bed,  with  great  peace  from  my  wife  and  quiet, 
I  bless  God. 

30th.  Up  betimes;  and  Mr.  Povy  comes  to  even  accounts 
with  me,  which  we  did,  and  then  fell  to  other  talk.  He 
tells,  in  short,  how  the  King  is  made  a  child  of,  by  Buck- 
ingham and  Arlington,  to  the  lessening  of  the  Duke  of 

1  See,  in  "Memoirs  relating  to  the  Navy,"  8vo,  1729,  two  warrants 
of  October  18th,  1668,  and  October  20th,  1668,  addressed  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  the  Solicitor-General.  The  former 
directs  him  to  prepare  a.  warrant  for  his  suspension,  and  the  second  to 
prepare  a  bill  for  the  royal  signature,  constituting  and  appointing  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne  and  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  hitherto  filled  by  Lord  Anglesey.  —  B. 

2  "  They  also  prevail'd  to  put  in  Sir  Thomas  Osburn  and  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton  to  be  Treasurers  of  the  Navy,  without  so  much  as  speaking  or 
making  the  least  application  to  the  Duke  about  it,  tho  such  places  never 
use  to  be  disposed  of  without  the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the 
Lord  Admiral;  and  th5  the  Duke  represented  to  the  King  the  hardship 
done  him,  yet  his  Majesty  order'd  him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  their 
admission  ;  which  having  done  he  afterwards  lived  very  well  with  these 
two  gentlemen,  they  being  men  of  parts  and  executing  well  their  office." 
—  Clarke's  Life  of  James  II,  1816,  vol.  i.,  p.  436. 
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York,  whom  they  cannot  surfer  to  be  great,  for  fear  of  my 
Lord  Chancellor's  return,  which,  therefore,  they  make  the 
King  violent  against.  That  he  believes  it  is  impossible 
these  two  great  men  can  hold  together  long :  or,  at  least, 
that  the  ambition  of  the  former  is  so  great,  that  he  will 
endeavour  to  master  all,  and  bring  into  play  as  many  as  he 
can.  That  Anglesey  will  not  lose  his  place  easily,  but  will 
contend  in  law  with  whoever  comes  to  execute  it.  That  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  all  things  but  in  his  cod-piece,  is  led  by 
the  nose  by  his  wife.  That  W.  Coventry  is  now,  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  made  friends  with  the  Duchess;  and  that 
he  is  often  there,  and  waits  on  her.  That  he  do  believe 
that  these  present  great  men  will  break  in  time,  and  that 
W.  Coventry  will  be  a  great  man  again;  for  he  do  labour 
to  have  nothing  to  do  in  matters  of  the  State,  and  is  so 
usefull  to  the  side  that  he  is  on,  that  he  will  stand,  though 
at  present  he  is  quite  out  of  play.  That  my  Lady  Castle- 
mayne  hates  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  That  the  Duke  of 
York  hath  expressed  himself  very  kind  to  my  Lord  Sand- 
wich, which  I  am  mighty  glad  of.  That  we  are  to  expect 
more  changes  if  these  men  stand.  This  done,  he  and  I  to 
talk  of  my  coach,  and  I  got  him  to  go  see  it,  where  he  finds 
most  infinite  fault  with  it,  both  as  to  being  out  of  fashion 
and  heavy,  with  so  good  reason  that  I  am  mightily  glad  of 
his  having  corrected  me  in  it;  and  so  I  do  resolve  to  have 
one  of  his  build,  and  with  his  advice,  both  in  coach  and 
horses,  he  being  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  for  it,  and  so 
he  carried  me  home,  and  said  the  same  to  my  wife.  So  I 
to  the  office  and  he  away,  and  at  noon  I  home  to  dinner, 
and  all  the  afternoon  late  with  Gibson  at  my  chamber  about 
my  present  great  business,  only  a  little  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  office  about  Sir  D.  Gawden's  accounts,  and  so  to  bed 
and  slept  heartily,  my  wife  and  I  at  good  peace,  but  my 
heart  troubled  and  her  mind  not  at  ease,  I  perceive,  she 
against  and  I  for  the  girle,  to  whom  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing these  three  days,  but  resolve  to  be  mighty  strange  in 
appearance  to  her.  This  night  W.  Batelier  come  and  took 
his  leave  of  us,  he  setting  out  for  France  to-morrow. 

31st.  Up,  and  at  the  office  all  the  morning.  At  noon 
home  to  dinner  with  my  people,  and  afternoon  to  the  office 
again,  and  then  to  my  chamber  with  Gibson  to  do  more 
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about  my  great  answer  for  the  Duke  of  York,  and  so  at 
night  after  supper  to  bed  well  pleased  with  my  advance 
thereon.  This  day  my  Lord  Anglesey  was  at  the  Office, 
and  do  seem  to  make  nothing  of  this  business  of  his  sus- 
pension, resolving  to  bring  it  into  the  Council,  where  he 
seems  not  to  doubt  to  have  right,  he  standing  upon  his 
defence  and  patent,  and  hath  put  in  his  caveats  to  the  sev- 
eral Offices:  so,  as  soon  as  the  King  comes  back  again,1 
which  will  be  on  Tuesday  next,  he  will  bring  it  into  the 
Council.  So  ends  this  month  with  some  quiet  to  my 
mind,  though  not  perfect,  after  the  greatest  falling  out 
with  my  poor  wife,  and  through  my  folly  with  the  girl,  that 
ever  I  had,  and  I  have  reason  to  be  sorry  and  ashamed  of 
it,  and  more  to  be  troubled  for  the  poor  girl's  sake,  whom 
I  fear  I  shall  by  this  means  prove  the  ruin  of,  though  I 
shall  think  myself  concerned  both  to  love  and  be  a  friend 
to  her.  This  day  Roger  Pepys  and  his  son  Talbot,  newly 
come  to  town,  come  and  dined  with  me,  and  mighty  glad 
I  am  to  see  them. 

November  1st  (Lord's  day).  Up,  and  with  W.  Hewer  at 
my  chamber  all  this  morning,  going  further  in  my  great 
business  for  the  Duke  of  York,  and  so  at  noon  to  dinner, 
and  then  W.  Hewer  to  write  fair  what  he  had  writ,  and  my 
wife  to  read  to  me  all  the  afternoon,  till  anon  Mr.  Gibson 
come,  and  he  and  I  to  perfect  it  to  my  full  mind,  and  so  to 
supper  and  to  bed,  my  mind  yet  at  disquiet  that  I  cannot 
be  informed  how  poor  Deb.  stands  with  her  mistress,  but 
I  fear  she  will  put  her  away,  and  the  truth  is,  though  it  be 
much  against  my  mind  and  to  my  trouble,  yet  I  think  that 
it  will  be  fit  that  she  should  be  gone,  for  my  wife's  peace 
and  mine,  for  she  cannot  but  be  offended  at  the  sight  of 
her,  my  wife  having  conceived  this  jealousy  of  me  with 
reason,  and  therefore  for  that,  and  other  reasons  of  expense, 
it  will  be  best  for  me  to  let  her  go,  but  I  shall  love  and  pity 
her.  This  noon  Mr.  Povy  sent  his  coach  for  my  wife  and 
I  to  see,  which  we  like  mightily,  and  will  endeavour  to 
have  him  get  us  just  such  another. 

2nd.  Up,  and  a  cold  morning,  by  water  through  bridge 
without  a  cloak,  and  there  to  Mr.  Wren  at  his  chamber  at 

1  From  Newmarket. 
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White  Hall,  the  first  time  of  his  coming  thither  this  year, 
the  Duchess  coming  thither  to-night,  and  there  he  and  I 
did  read  over  my  paper  that  I  have  with  so  much  labour 
drawn  up  about  the  several  answers  of  the  officers  of  this 
Office  to  the  Duke  of  York's  reflections,  and  did  debate  a 
little  what  advice  to  give  the  Duke  of  York  when  he  comes 
to  town  upon  it.  Here  come  in  Lord  Anglesy,  and  I  per- 
ceive he  makes  nothing  of  this  order  for  his  suspension, 
resolving  to  contend  and  to  bring  it  to  the  Council  on 
Wednesday  when  the  King  is  come  to  town  to-morrow,  and 
Mr.  Wren  do  join  with  him  mightily  in  it,  and  do  look 
upon  the  Duke  of  York  as  concerned  more  in  it  than  he. 
So  to  visit  Creed  at  his  chamber,  but  his  wife  not  come 
thither  yet,  nor  do  he  tell  me  where  she  is,  though  she  be 
in  town,  at  Stepney,  at  Atkins's.1  So  to  Mr.  Povy's  to  talk 
about  a  coach,  but  there  I  find  my  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
Peterborough,  and  Hinchingbroke,  Charles  Harbord,  and 
Sidney  Montagu;  and  there  I  was  stopped,  and  dined 
mighty  nobly  at  a  good  table,  with  one  little  dish  at  a 
time  upon  it,  but  mighty  merry.  I  was  glad  to  see  it:  but 
sorry,  methought,  to  see  my  Lord  have  so  little  reason  to 
be  merry,  and  yet  glad,  for  his  sake,  to  have  him  cheerful. 
After  dinner  up,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  house,  and 
so  to  the  cellar;  and  thence  I  slipt  away,  without  taking 
leave,  and  so  to  a  few  places  about  business,  and  among 
others  to  my  bookseller's  in  Duck  Lane,  and  so  home, 
where  the  house  still  full  of  dirt  by  painters  and  others, 
and  will  not  be  clean  a  good  while.  So  to  read  and  talk 
with  my  wife  till  by  and  by  called  to  the  office  about  Sir 
W.  Warren's  business,  where  we  met  a  little,  and  then 
home  to  supper  and  to  bed.  This  day  I  went,  by  Mr. 
Povy's  direction,  to  a  coachmaker  near  him,2  for  a  coach 
just  like  his,  but  it  was  sold  this  very  morning. 

3rd.  Up,  and  all  the  morning  at  the  Office.  At  noon  to 
dinner,  and  then  to  the  Office,  and  there  busy  till  12  at 
night,  without  much  pain  to  my  eyes,  but  I  did  not  use 
them  to  read  or  write,  and  so  did  hold  out  very  well.  So 
home,  and  there  to  supper,  and  I  observed  my  wife  to  eye 

1  Colonel  Atkins.     See  June  24th,  1668. 

2  Mr.  Povy  lived  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Pepys  no  doubt  went  to 
Long  Acre,  then,  as  now,  celebrated  for  its  coachmakers.  —  B. 
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my  eyes  whether  I  did  ever  look  upon  Deb.,  which  I  could 
not  but  do  now  and  then  (and  to  my  grief  did  see  the  poor 
wretch  look  on  me  and  see  me  look  on  her,  and  then  let 
drop  a  tear  or  two,  which  do  make  my  heart  relent  at  this 
minute  that  I  am  writing  this  with  great  trouble  of  mind, 
for  she  is  indeed  my  sacrifice,  poor  girle);  and  my  wife 
did  tell  me  in  bed  by  the  by  of  my  looking  on  other  people, 
and  that  the  only  way  is  to  put  things  out  of  sight,  and  this 
I  know  she  means  by  Deb.,  for  she  tells  me  that  her  Aunt 
was  here  on  Monday,  and  she  did  tell  her  of  her  desire  of 
parting  with  Deb.,  but  in  such  kind  terms  on  both  sides 
that  my  wife  is  mightily  taken  with  her.  I  see  it  will  be, 
and  it  is  but  necessary,  and  therefore,  though  it  cannot  but 
grieve  me,  yet  I  must  bring  my  mind  to  give  way  to  it. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  do  this  day  at  the  Office  about 
Clutterbucke,1  I  declaring  my  dissent  against  the  whole 
Board's  proceedings,  and  I  believe  I  shall  go  near  to 
shew  W.  Pen  a  very  knave  in  it,  whatever  I  find  my  Lord 
Brouncker. 

4th.  Up,  and  by  coach  to  White  Hall;  and  there  I  find 
the  King  and  Duke  of  York  come  the  last  night,  and  every 
body's  mouth  full  of  my  Lord  Anglesey's  suspension  being 
sealed,  which  it  was,  it  seems,  yesterday;  so  that  he  is  pre- 
vented in  his  remedy  at  the  Council;  and,  it  seems,  the 
two  new  Treasurers2  did  kiss  the  King's  hand  this  morning, 
brought  in  by  my  Lord  Arlington.  They  walked  up  and 
down  together  the  Court  this  day,  and  several  people  joyed 
them;  but  I  avoided  it,  that  I  might 'not  be  seen  to  look 
either  way.  This  day  also  I  hear  that  my  Lord  Ormond  is 
to  be  declared  in  Council  no  more  Deputy  Governor  of 
Ireland,  his  commission  being  expired:  and  the  King  is 
prevailed  with  to  take  it  out  of  his  hands;  which  people 
do  mightily  admire,  saying  that  he  is  the  greatest  subject 
of  any  prince  in  Christendome,  and  hath  more  acres  of 
land  than  any,  and  hath  done  more  for  his  Prince  than  ever 
any  yet  did.  But  all  will  not  do;  he  must  down,  it  seems, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  carrying  all  before  him.  But 
that,  that  troubles  me  most  is,  that  they  begin  to  talk  that 

1  See  note  to  February  4th,  1663-64  (vol.  iv.,  p.  31). 

2  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  and  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton. 
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the  Duke  of  York's  regiment  is  ordered  to  be  disbanded; 
and  more,  that  undoubtedly  his  Admiralty  will  follow: 
which  do  shake  me  mightily,  and  I  fear  will  have  ill  con- 
sequences in  the  nation,  for  these  counsels  are  very  mad. 
The  Duke  of  York  do,  by  all  men's  report,  carry  himself 
wonderfull  submissive  to  the  King,  in  the  most  humble 
manner  in  the  world;  but  yet,  it  seems,  nothing  must  be 
spared  that  tends  to  the  keeping  out  of  the  Chancellor; 
and  that  is  the  reason  of  all  this.  The  great  discourse 
now  is,  that  the  Parliament  shall  be  dissolved  and  another 
called,  which  shall  give  the  King  the  Deane  and  Chapter 
lands;  and  that  will  put  him  out  of  debt.  And  it  is  said 
that  Buckingham  do  knownly  meet  daily  with  Wildman 
and  other  Commonwealth-men;  and  that  when  he  is  with 
them,  he  makes  the  King  believe  that  he  is  with  his 
wenches;  and  something  looks  like  the  Parliament's  being 
dissolved,  by  Harry  Brouncker's  being  now  come  back, 
and  appears  this  day  the  first  day  at  White  Hall;  but  hath 
not  been  yet  with  the  King,  but  is  secure  that  he  shall  be 
well  received,  I  hear.  God  bless  us,  when  such  men  as  he 
shall  be  restored !  But  that,  that  pleases  me  most  is,  that 
several  do  tell  me  that  Pen  is  to  be  removed;  and  others, 
that  he  hath  resigned  his  place;  and  particularly  Spragg 
tells  me  for  certain  that  he  hath  resigned  it,  and  is  be- 
come a  partner  with  Gawden  in  the  Victualling:  in  which  I 
think  he  hath  done  a  very  cunning  thing;  but  I  am  sure  I 
am  glad  of  it;  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  King  to  have  him 
out  of  this  Office.  Thence  by  coach,  doing  several  errands, 
home  and  there  to  dinner,  and  then  to  the  Office,  where 
all  the  afternoon  till  late  at  night,  and  so  home.  Deb. 
hath  been  abroad  to-day  with  her  friends,  poor  girle,  I 
believe  toward  the  getting  of  a  place.  This  day  a  boy  is 
sent  me  out  of  the  country  from  Impington  by  my  cozen 
Roger  Pepys'  getting,  whom  I  visited  this  morning  at  his 
chamber  in  the  Strand  and  carried  him  to  Westminster  Hall, 
where  I  took  a  turn  or  two  with  him  and  Sir  John  Talbot,1 
who  talks  mighty  high  for  my  Lord  of  Ormond :  and  I  per- 
ceive this  family  of  the  Talbots  hath  been  raised  by  my 
Lord.     When  I  come  home  to-night  I  find  Deb.  not  come 

1  See  January  17th,  1667-68,  ante. 
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home,  and  do  doubt  whether  she  be  not  quite  gone  or  no, 
but  my  wife  is  silent  to  me  in  it,  and  I  to  her,  but  fell  to 
other  discourse,  and  indeed  am  well  satisfied  that  my  house 
will  never  be  at  peace  between  my  wife  and  I  unless  I  let 
her  go,  though  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart.  My  wife  and  I 
spent  much  time  this  evening  talking  of  our  being  put  out 
of  the  Office,  and  my  going  to  live  at  Deptford  at  her 
brother's,  till  I  can  clear  my  accounts,  and  rid  my  hands 
of  the  town,  which  will  take  me  a  year  or  more,  and  I  do 
think  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  do  so,  in  order  to  our  living 
cheap,  and  out  of  sight. 

5th.  Up,  and  Willet  come  home  in  the  morning,  and, 
God  forgive  me !  I  could  not  conceal  my  content  thereat 
by  smiling,  and  my  wife  observed  it,  but  I  said  nothing, 
nor  she,  but  away  to  the  Office.1  Presently  up  by  water  to 
White  Hall,  and  there  all  of  us  to  wait  on  the  Duke  of 
York,  which  we  did,  having  little  to  do,  and  then  I  up  and 
down  the  house,  till  by  and  by  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
bid  me  stay,  did  come  to  his  closet  again,  and  there  did 
call  in  me  and  Mr.  Wren;  and  there  my  paper,  that  I  have 
lately  taken  pains  to  draw  up,  was  read,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  pleased  therewith;  and  we  did  all  along  conclude 
upon  answers  to  my  mind  for  the  Board,  and  that  that,  if 
put  in  execution,  will  do  the  King's  business.  But  I  do 
now  more  and  more  perceive  the  Duke  of  York's  trouble, 
and  that  he  do  lie  under  great  weight  of  mind  from  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  carrying  things  against  him;  and 
particularly  when  I  advised  that  he  would  use  his  interest 
that  a  seaman  might  come  into  the  room  of  W.  Pen,  who 
is  now  declared  to  be  gone  from  us  to  that  of  the  Victual- 
ling, and  did  shew  how  the  Office  would  now  be  left  with- 
out one  seaman  in  it,  but  the  Surveyour  and  the  Controller, 
who  is  so  old  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing,  he  told  me  plainly 
that  I  knew  his  mind  well  enough  as  to  seamen,  but  that  it 
must  be  as  others  will.  And  Wren  did  tell  it  me  as  a  secret, 
that  when  the  Duke  of  York  did  first  tell  the  King  about 
Sir  W.  Pen's  leaving  of  the  place,  and  that  when  the  Duke 
of  York  did  move  the  King  that  either  Captain  Cox  or  Sir 

1  In  the  margin  is  a  note  as  follows :  "  Observe  over  the  leaf  for  my 
mistake."     See  November  6th. 
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Jer.  Smith  might  succeed  him,  the  King  did  tell  him  that 
that  was  a  matter  fit  to  be  considered  of,  and  would  not 
agree  to  either  presently;  and  so  the  Duke  of  York  could 
not  prevail  for  either,  nor  knows  who  it  shall  be.  The 
Duke  of  York  did  tell  me  himself,  that  if  he  had  not  carried 
it  privately  when  first  he  mentioned  Pen's  leaving  his  place 
to  the  King,  it  had  not  been  done;  for  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  those  of  his  party  do  cry  out  upon  it,  as  a 
strange  thing  to  trust  such  a  thing  into  the  hands  of  one 
that  stands  accused  in  Parliament :  and  that  they  have  so 
far  prevailed  upon  the  King  that  he  would  not  have  him 
named  in  Council,  but  only  take  his  name  to  the  Board; 
but  I  think  he  said  that  only  D.  Gawden's  name  shall  go 
in  the  patent;  at  least,  at  the  time  when  Sir  Richard 
Browne1  asked  the  King  the  names  of  D.  Gawden's  secu- 
rity, the  King  told  him  it  was  not  yet  necessary  for  him 
to  declare  them.  And  by  and  by,  when  the  Duke  of  York 
and  we  had  done,  and  Wren  brought  into  the  closet  Cap- 
tain  Cox  and  James  Temple  about  business  of  the  Guiney 
Company,  and  talking  something  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's concernment  therein,  and  says  the  Duke  of  York, 
"  I  will  give  the  Devil  his  due,  as  they  say  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  hath  paid  in  his  money  to  the  Company,"  or 
something  of  that  kind,  wherein  he  would  do  right  to  him. 
The  Duke  of  York  told  me  how  these  people  do  begin  to 
cast  dirt  upon  the  business  that  passed  the  Council  lately, 
touching  Supernumeraries,  as  passed  by  virtue  of  his  au- 
thority there,  there  being  not  liberty  for  any  man  to  with- 
stand what  the  Duke  of  York  advises  there;  which,  he 
told  me,  they  bring  only  as  an  argument  to  insinuate  the 
putting  of  the  Admiralty  into  Commission,  which  by  all 
men's  discourse  is  now  designed,  and  I  perceive  the  same 
by  him.  This  being  done,  and  going  from  him,  I  up  and 
down  the  house  to  hear  news:  and  there  every  body's 
mouth  full  of  changes;  and,  among  others,  the  Duke  of 
York's  regiment  of  Guards,  that  was  raised  during  the  late 
war  at  sea,  is  to  be  disbanded-,  and  also,  that  this  day 
the  King  do  intend  to  declare  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  is 
no  more  Deputy  of  Ireland,  but  that  he  will  put  it  into 

1  As  Clerk  to  the  Council. 
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Commission.  This  day  our  new  Treasurers  did  kiss  the 
King's  hand,  who  complimented  them,  as  they  say,  very 
highly, —  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  abused  in  his 
Treasurer,  and  that  he  was  now  safe  in  their  hands.  I  saw 
them  walk  up  and  down  the  Court  together  all  this  morn- 
ing; the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Osborne,  who  is  a  comely 
gentleman.  This  day  I  was  told  that  my  Lord  Anglesey 
did  deliver  a  petition  on  Wednesday  in  Council  to  the 
King,  laying  open,  that  whereas  he  had  heard  that  his 
Majesty  had  made  such  a  disposal  of  his  place,  which  he 
had  formerly  granted  him  for  life  upon  a  valuable  consid- 
eration, and  that,  without  any  thing  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
during  a  Parliament's  sessions,  he  prayed  that  his  Majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  let  his  case  be  heard  before  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Judges  of  the  land,  who  were  his  proper  counsel 
in  all  matters  of  right:  to  which,  I  am  told,  the  King, 
after  my  Lord's  being  withdrawn,  concluded  upon  his  giv- 
ing him  an  answer  some  few  days  hence;  and  so  he  was 
called  in,  and  told  so,  and  so  it  ended.  Having  heard  all 
this  I  took  coach  and  to  Mr.  Povy's,  where  I  hear  he  is 
gone  to  the  Swedes  Resident  in  Covent  Garden,  where  he 
is  to  dine.  I  went  thither,  but  he  is  not  come  yet,  so  I  to 
White  Hall  to  look  for  him,  and  up  and  down  walking 
there  I  met  with  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  who  asking  news  I 
told  him  of  Sir  W.  Pen's  going  from  us,  who  ketched  at  it 
so  as  that  my  heart  misgives  me  that  he  will  have  a  mind 
to  it,  which  made  me  heartily  sorry  for  my  words,  but  he 
invited  me  and  would  have  me  go  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
Treasurer's,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  where  I  did  go  and  eat 
some  oysters;  which  while  we  were  at,  in  comes  my  Lord 
Keeper1  and  much  company;  and  so  I  thought  it  best  to 
withdraw.  And  so  away,  and  to  the  Swedes  Agent's,2  and 
there  met  Mr.  Povy;  where  the  Agent  would  have  me  stay 
and  dine,  there  being  only  them,  and  Joseph  Williamson, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Clayton;3  but  what  he   is  I  know  not. 

1  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman. 

2  Sir  J.  B.  Leyenburg. 

3  Thomas  Clayton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physic,  and  Anatomy  Lecturer 
at  Oxford,  for  which  university  he  was  returned  to  serve  in  parliament 
in  1660,  and  afterwards  knighted,  and  made  Warden  of  Merton  College. 
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